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PREFACE. 


1  HE  Preface  to  a  collection  like  the  present,  necessarily  involves 
an  attempt  to  apologize  for  its  defects,  and  from  this  some  degree 
of  ^otism  is  inseparable.  Candour,  however,  will  not  fail  to 
make  liberal  allowance  for  the  many  difficulties  which  surround 
an  modertaking  of  this  magnitude:  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  excuses 
which  are  offered,  if  not  satisfactory,  will  at  least  be  received  as 
marks  of  respect.  The  labour  of  some  years  in  forming  this 
collection  has  been  exerted  with  an  anxious  desire  that  it  may 
prove  worthy  of  public  favour,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  task, 
I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  have  succeeded  in  forming  the  best 
plan,  or  m  executing  the  plan  which  I  formed. 

The  fate  of  the  few  collections  which  have  been  made  of  this 
kind  readily  pointed  out  that  the  objections  of  critics  would  be 
directed,  either  against  redundancy,  or  defect,  and  it  is  as  likely 
that  I  shall  be  blamed  for  admitting  too  many,  as  for  admitting 
too  few,  into  a  work  professing  to  be  a  Bod\  of  the  Standard 
English  Poets.  It  cannot,  however,  be  unknown  to  those  who 
have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  question  of  too 
much  or  too  little  in  these  collections,  does  not  depend  on  the 
previous  consideration  of  the  merit  of  the  poet,  so  frequently  as 
on  the  relative  rank  which  he  seems  destined  to  hold  among  his 
brethren.  Some  may  be  admissible  in  a  series,  who  would  make 
but  an  indifferent  figure  by  themselves,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  by  perpetuating  editions  in  this  manner,  the  fame  that  has 
soak  in  one  revolution  of  taste  may  be  revived  in  another. 

There  are  perhaps  but  two  rules  by  which  a  collector  of  English 
poetry  can  be  guided.  He  is  either  to  give  a  series  of  the  best 
poets,  or  of  the  most  popular,  but  simple  as  these  rules  may 
appear,  they  are  not  without  difficulties,  for  whichever  we  choose 
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to  rely  upon,  the  other  will  be  foand  to  interfere.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  question  will  be  perpetually  recurring  "  who  are  the 
best  poets?"  and  as  this  will  unavoidably  involve  all  the  disputed 
points  in  poetical  criticism,  and  all  the  partialities  of  individual 
taste,  an  editor  must  pause  before  he  venture  on  a  decision  from 
which  the  appeals  will  be  numerous  and  obstinately  contested. 

On  the  o^er  hand,  he  will  not  find  much  more  security  in 
popularity,'wbtch  is  a  criterion  of  uncertain  duration,  sometimes 
dependii^  on  circumstances  very  remote  from  taste  or  judgm«it, 
and,  unless  in  some  few  happy  instances,  a  mere  fashion.  Any 
bookseller  can  tell  an  editor  that  popularity  will  frequently  etude 
his  grasp,  if  he  waits  for  the  decision  of  time ;  that  authors; 
popular  within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  present  generation, 
are  no  longer  read,  and  that  others  who  seemed  oh  the  brink  of 
oblivion,  if  not  sunk  tu  its  abyss,  have  by  some  accountable  or 
unaccountable  revival,  become  tbe  standing  favourites  of  tbe  day. 
It  has  often  been  objected  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Collection,  that  it  in- 
cludes authors  who  have  few  admirers,  and  it  is  an  objection 
which  perhaps  gains  strength  by  time,  but  it  ought  always  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  collection  was  not  formed  by  that  illustrious 
scholar,  but  by  his  employers,  who  thought  themselves,  what  they 
unquestionably  were,  the  best  judges  of  vendible  poetry,  and 
who  included  very  few,  if  any,  works  in  their  series  for  which 
there  was  not,  at  the  time  it  was  formed,  a  considerable  d^ree  t>f 
demand. 

Aware  of  the  difficulties  of  adding  to  that  collection  without 
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catalogue  can  at  all  be  supposed  t6  answer.  Popularity  is  hare 
80  much  out  of  the  question,  that  however  venerable  some  of  the 
names  are  which  occur  in  this  part  of  the  work,  it  will  probably 
be  impossible  by  any  powers  of  praise  or  criticism  to  give  them 
that  degree  of  favour  with  the  public  which  they  once  enjoyed* 

For  these  reasons,  in  selecting  from  this  class,  it  was  the  Editor  s 
object  to  give  such  a  series  as  might  tend,  not  only  to  revive 
genuine  and  undeservedly  n^lected  poetry,  but  to  illustrate  the 
pn^ress  and  history  of  the  art  from  the  age  of  Chaucer  to  that 
of  Cowley.  What  has  been  done  so  excellently  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in 
SPECIMENS,  it  was  the  intention  to  execute  more  amply  by  entire 
WORKS,  copied  from  the  best  editions,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  a  chronological  succession ' :  and  a  plan  of  this  kind,  to  him 
who  does  not  attempt  to  execute  it,  will  appear  to  have  every 
advantage,  and  not  many  difficulties. 

On  trial,  however,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  some  limits  must 
be  set  to  such  a  coUection ;  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
rerive  authors  whom  no  person  would  read,  and  to  fill  thousands 
of  pages  with  discarded  prolixities,  merely  because  they  charac- 
terized the  dttlness  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  tolerated.  It 
was  also  discovered,  tha|;  the  plan  of  giving  entire  works  would 
be  objectionable  in  another  point  of  view,  and  that  the  licentious 
language  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  poets,  whether  their  own 
fimlt  or  that  of  their  age,  must  necessarily  be  omitted.  In  thia 
dileinina,  therefore^  a  selection  has  been  attempted,  with  less 
severity  of  rule  than  in  the  case  of  the  modem  poets,  and  it  is 
piesented  to  the  public  with  the  diffidence  in  which  it  was  made, 
and  with  the  deference  due  to  superior  judgment. 

Besides  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  from  the 
Cffcnmstainces  just  noticed,  another  embarrassment,  of  late  origin 
bdeed,  but  almost  invincible,  was  occasioned  by  the  extreme 
rarity  and  h^h  price  of  many  of  the  works^  which  it  would  have 
been  desirable  to  reprint.  To  professed  collectors  of  ancient 
English  poetry  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  upon  any  expla- 
nation of  the  causes  of  this  high  price,  and  to  others  it  may  be 

'  This  has  been  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
the  copies  at  the  time  they  were  wanted,  but  the  deviations,  it  b  hoped,  will  be  found 
1|ht 
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sufficient  to  intimate,  that  within  the  last  twenty  years,  a  taste  for 
collecting  the  writings  of  our  old  poets  has  diffused  itself  so 
widely  as  to  put  them  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  moderate  for- 
tunes, as  well  as  to  induce  those  into  whose  hands  they  have 
fallen,  to  guard  them  with  the  most  scrupulous  anxiety.  Even 
where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  spirit  of  the  proprietors 
would  not  have  suffered  the  high  price  to  keep  back  what  was 
necessary,  it  was  sometimes  found  that  private  sales  and  barters 
among  the  tribe  Of  collectors  had  almost  entirely  removed  the 
articles  in  question  from  the  public  market. 

But  notwithstanding  these  impediments,  I  hope  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  such  a  number  of  the  rarer  authors  as  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  if  not  quite,  sufficient  to  preserve  somewhat 
more  than  an  outline  of  the  principal  revolutions  of  our  poetical 
taste  and  style,  and  probably  more  than  sufficient  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  poetical 
antiquities  in  all  its  branches.  By  those  who,  have  that  taste, 
and  who  are  not  only  readers,  but  students  of  poetry,  (a  class 
which  seems  to  be  increasing)  more  ample  gratification  must  be 
derived  from  the  libraries  of  the  collectors,  and  from  the  labours 
of  the  Wartons,  the  Ritsons,  the  Ellis's,  the  Parks,  the  Hazle- 
woods,  and  the  Brydges\  Nor  can  I  quit  this  part  of  my  subject 
without  acknowledging  the  obligations  I  owe  to  the  writings  of 
these  eminent  antiquaries  and  critics,  as  well  as  to  the  personal 
kindness  of  some  of  them,  which  it  was  my  intention  to  have  ac- 
knowledged more  particidarly  had  I  not  been  afraid  of  impli- 
cating them  in  what  may  be  found  objectionable.  Yet  something 
must  be  added,  which  cannot  involve  this  consequence.  To 
Thomas  Hill,  Esq.  I  consider  myself  as  highly  indebted.  This 
gentleman's  very  valuable  collection  of  English  poetry  is  open  to 
the  inspection  and  use  of  every  literary  inquirer,  and  his  rarest 
volumes  were  lent  to  me  with  a  ready  confidence  and  kindness 
that  demand  my  sincerest  thanks.  I  have  likewise  to  acknow- 
ledge the  liberal  offers  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Richard  Heber, 
Esq.  and  Mr.  Park.  The  public  will  hear  with  gladness,  aifd 
may  with  confidence,  that  Mr.  Park  is  now  engaged  on  a  new 
edition,  and  continuation,  of  Warton's  History  of  Poetry ;  and 
from  his  well  known  taste,  and  superior  accuracy,  there  can  be 
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no  doobt  that  he  will  render  this  work  all  that  the  utmost  hopes 
of  its  original  author  could  have  reached.  In  the  biographical 
part  of  this  collection,  I  owe  much  to  the  contributions  and  hints 
of  my  intelligent  and  steady  Mends,  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Payne,, 
bat  I  am  restrained  by  an  obvious  delicacy  from  expatiating  on 
their  kindness. 

In  forming  this  collection,  it  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned  that 
Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  are  retained,  with  some  additional  notes, 
originally  given  in  the  edition  of  his  works,  printed  in  1806.  Few 
words,  however,  are  necessary  in  making  this  intimation.  Dr. 
Johnson's  Lives,  after  all  the  objections  that  have  been  offered, 
most  ever  be  the  foundation  of  English  poetical  biography.  To 
substitute  any  thing  in  their  room  would  be  an  attempt,  by  the 
ablest,  hazardous,  and  by  inferioi:  pens,  ridiculous. 

With  respect  to  the  new  Lives,  a  part  of  this  work  for  which 
1  am  particularly  responsible,  they  are  the  result  of  more  anxious 
aod  painful  research  than  may  appear  to  those  who  do  not  ex- 
aoiioe  my  authorities.  In  rectifying  preceding  accounts,  many 
of  which  I  found  erroneous  and  inconsistent,  either  from  care- 
lessness or  partiality,  and  in  procuring  original  information,  in 
which  1  hope  it  will  appear  that  I  have. not  been  altogether 
ODSQCcessful,  it  was  my  object  to  ascertain  those  truths,  in  what- 
ever they  might  end,  which  display  the  real  character.  And  I 
am  sorry  it  should  be  necessary  to  add,  that  I  have  not  thought 
it  incumbent  to  represent  every  man  whose  works  are  here  ad- 
mitted as  a  prodigy  of  genius  or  virtue.  This  practice,  it  is  true, 
has  been  lately  adopted  in  collections  of  biography,  as  well  as  in 
single  lives ;  but  I  am  yet  to  learn  what  advantages  can  be  reaped, 
and  what  solid  interest  can  be  promoted  by  a  practice  which 
violates  the  principles  of  truth,  destroys  public  confidence,  and 
defeats  every  valuable  purpose  of  biography.  The  imaginary 
beauties  of  the  biographer  are,  at  least,  as  absurd  as  those  of  the 
portrait-painter,  while  they  have  less  excuse,  and  are  attended 
with  far  more  pernicious  consequences.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  it  becomes  a  matter  of  inferior  importance  how  a  man  looked, 
but  it  is  always  important  to  know  how  he  thought  and  how  he 
acted.  Nor  if  the  practice  alluded  to  proceeds  from  real  feeling, 
or  oDly  an  affectation  of  sympathy  and  veneration,  is  it  less  ob- 
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jectioDable.  It  is  a  ^ross  errour  in  judgment  that  any  man,  vfao 
deserres  to  be  comoieniorated,  can  be  the  wiurse  for  a  disclosure 
of  his  failings,  unless,  indeed,  he  has  no  Tirtues  to  counteifaalwice 
them,  and  even  in  that  rare  case,  the  portrait,  if  feithfoUy  given, 
is  not  without  its  uses.  It  would  be  happy  if  a  closer  corres- 
pondence could  be  found  between  an  author  and  his  writiugSi 
if  genius  were  always  dignified  by  virtue,  and  wisdom  always  re- 
commended by  urbanity ;  bat  we  look  in  vain  for  objects  of  uni- 
form pan^yiic,  and  the  fair  display  of  the  striking  contrarieties 
we  6nd  in  the  human  character  mnst  ever  be  preferable  tO'  tfaoM 
utinataral  sketches  in  which  there  is  no  discrimination,  bnt  all  is 
purity  and  perfection,  or  in  which  the  most  d^rading  vices  are 
either  suppressed  by  fraud,  or  vindicated  by  sophistry.  Of  all 
human  beings,  the  sons  of  imagination  require  to  be  led  inost 
carefully  to  correct  notions  of  virtue  and  happiuess,  and  to  be  rer 
conciled  to  a  world  in  which  their  splendid  dreams  cannot  be 
realized,  and  which  makes  no  allowance  for  irr^ular  desires  uid 
extravagant  passions. 

The  cRtTiciSHS  advanced  in  these  lives  are  as  sparing  as  ap- 
peared consistent  with  the  general  plan,  and  are  the  opinions  (^ 
one  who  is  aware  that  reputation  is  not  in  his  gift.  As,  however, 
they  are  the  result  of  a  judgment  derived  from  no  partial  school, 
1  have  only  to  hope  they  will  not  be  found  destitute  of  candour, 
or  improperly  interfering  with  the  general  and  acknowledged 
princi[^es  of  taste. 
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LIFE  OF  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS, 


i  HI  life  of  Jefiery,  or  Geoffrey  Cimucer,  is  ioYolved  in  much  obscurity.    The  age 

ivbicfa  succeeded  him  was  not  faYourable  to  those  researches  which  could  have  gratified 

curiosity  by  dispfaiyiog  his  private  history ;  and  if  his  transactions,  as  a  public  character, 

vere  more  accurately  known,  they  could  tlirow  no  light  on  his  merit  as  a  poet  and  a 

•diolar,  with  which  alone  we  are  now  concerned.    A  formal  life  of  Chaucer,  as  Mr. 

lyrwhitt  has  observed,  must  now  be  a  veiy  meagre  narration,  if  composed  only  of  ftcts ; 

^  we  may  add,  a  very  useless  detail,  if  stulfed  with  the  comments  and  conjectures  by 

wWi  some  of  his  biographers  have  endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  of  theoL    The 

editor  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  has  collected  a  very  omsiderable  body  of  evidence 

oa  the  subject ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  of  a  very  suspicious  kind,  and  the  whole  hangs 

^ethcr  so  loosely,  even  when  rectified  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*s  more  judicious  remarks,  that 

too  orach  caution  cannot  be  observed  m  any  attempt  to  separate  matters  of  fact  from 

tiiose  of  coiyectare. 

Of  hk  birth  and  fiimily  nothing  has  been  decided.  It  has  been  contended  on  the 
ne  hand,  that  he  was  of  noble  origin  ;  on  the  other,  that  he  descended  from  persons 
B  tiade.  Even  the  meaning  of  his  name  in  French,  chaucier^  a  shoemaker ^  has  been 
konght  in  evidence  of  a  low  origin,  while  the  mention  of  the  name  Chaucer,  in  several 
ncords,  firom  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Edward  I.  has  been  thought 
a<umt  to  prove  the  contrary.  Leland  says  he  was  nobili  loco  nahu  ;  but  Speght,  one 
of  ins  early  biographers,  informs  us  that, "  in  the  opinion  of  some  heralds,  he  descended 
iot  of  any  great  house,  which  they  gather  by  his  arms ;"  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  inclined 
to  bdiefe  the  heralds  rather  than  Leknd.  Speght,  however,  goes  further,  imd  makes 
Viftther  a  vintner,  who  died  in  J348,  and  left  his  property  to  the  church  of  St  Mary 
AUennary,  where  he  was  buried.  This  is  confinned  by  Stowe,  who  says,  '*  Richard 
Chinoer,  vintner,  gave  to  that  church  hu  tenement  and  Cavern,  with  the  appurtenance, 
■  the  Royal-streete  the  comer  of  Keriou-lane,  and  was  there  buried,  1348."  But 
either  Stowe  nor  ^>eght  afford  any  proof  that  this  Richard  Chaucer  was  the  father  of 
<Hirpoet 
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With  respect  to  tbe  place  of  hb  tHriti,  we  cannot  produce  better  authority  than  hii 
own.  la  his  Testament  of  Lore,  be  calls  hbnself  a  Loodouer,  and  speakt  of  tbe  dty  of 
London  as  the  place  of  bis  "  kindlj  engendrure."  In  spite  of  this  evidence,  howcTcr, 
Leland,  who  is  more  than  usually  incorrect  bi  bis  account  of  Chaucer,  reports  him  to 
have  been  bom  in  Oxfordshire  or  Berkshire.  Hie  time  of  his  birth  is,  by  general  con- 
sent, fixed  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  III,  1338,  and  tbe  fiiundalion  of  this  dediioa 
seems  to  have  otigbally  been  an  niscripdon  on  his  tomb,  signifying  that  be  died  in  1400 
at  tbe  age  of  sevens-two.  Collier  fixes  his  death  in  1440  ;  but  he  is  to  generally  acot- 
rate,  that  this  may  be  supposed  an  errour  of  tfae  press,  Phillips  is  more  unpardonable; 
for,  contrary  to  all  evidence,  he  instances  tbe  reigns  of  Henry  IV,  V,  and  VI,  as  those  in 
which  Chaucer  flonrished. 

His  biographers  have  provided  faim  with  education  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
a  circumstance  which  we  know  occurred  in  the  history  of  other  scholan  of  that  period, 
and  is  not  therefore  improbable.  But  in  his  Court  of  Love,  wbich  was  composed  when 
he  wBsaboutei^teen,  he  speaks  of  himself  under  the  name  of  Pbilogenet  of  Cambridge, 
clerk,  Mr.  Tyrwbitt,  while  be  docs  not  thmk  this  a  decisive  proof  that  be  was  really 
educated  at  Cambridge,  is  willing  to  admit  it  as  a  strong  argument  that  he  was  not  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  Wood,  in  his  Annals  (Vol.  I.  Book  I,  484)  gives  a  report,  or  latber 
tradition,  that  "  when  Wickliff  was  guardian  or  warden  of  Canterbury  college,  he  ha|l 
to  his  pupil  the  fiimoas  poet  called  Jefifry  Chaucer  (father  of  Thomas  Chaucer  of  Ewdme 
in  Oxfordshire,  Esq.)  who,  following  the  steps  of  his  master,  reflected  much  upon  thi 
corruptions  of  tbe  clergy."  This  is  something  like  evidence,  if  it  could  be  depended  oO'; 
at  least  it  is  preferable  to  tbe  coiyecture  of  Leland,  who  supposes  Chaucer  to  have  beea 
educated  at  Oxford  merely  because  be  had  before  supposed  that  be  was  bom  eitbcr  m 
Oxfordsbire  or  Berkshbe.  Ibose  who  contend  for  Cambridge,  as  the  place  of  his  edi^ 
cation,  fix  upon  Solere's  ball,  wfaich  be  has  described  b  bis  story  of  the  MBIer  of  Tromp- 
ington,  but  Solere'i  hall  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Soler  /uU,  t.  e.  a  ball  with  an  open 
gallery,  or  lolere  window ',  lite  advocates  for  Oxford  are  inclined  to  place  him  in 
Merton  college,  because  his  contemporaries  Strode  and  Ocdeve  were  of  that  coUe^ 
It  is  equally  a  matter  of  cMijecture  that  be  was  first  educated  at  Cambridge,  aitd  aftai^ 
wards  at  Oxford. 
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« two  shiOBigs  for  beatii^  a  Fninciscane  frier  in  Fleet  Street/'  Leland  speaks  of  his 
freqaeatiiig  the  law  colleges  after  his  travels  in  France,  and  perhaps  before.  Mr.  l^rrwhitt 
dottbts  these  travels  in  France,  and  has  indeed  satisfactorily  proved  that  Leland*s  account 
af  Chaucer  is  full  of  inconsistencies.  Leland  is  certainly  mconsistent  as  to  dates ;  but 
fion  the  evidence  Chaucer  gave  in  a  case  of  chivalry  %  we  have  full  proof  of  one  journey 
ii  Fiance,  although  the  pieciae  period  cannot  be  fixed. 

Whatever  time  these  supposed  employments  might  have  occupied,  we  discover,  at 
k^,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  Chaucer  betook  himself  to  the  life  of  a  courtier,  and 
piobahly  with  all  the  accomplishments  suited  to  his  advancement  in  the  court  of  a 
■ooarch,  who  vras  magnificent  in  his  establishment,  and  munificent  in  his  patronage  of 
ktroing  and  gallantry.  At  what  period  of  life  he  obtained  a  situation  here  is  uncer^- 
tUL  The  writer  of  the  life  prefixed  to  Urry's  edition  supposes  he  was  not  more  than 
thffty,  because  his  first  employment  was  in  quality  of  the  king's  page ;  but  the  first 
autbentic  memorial,  respecting  Chaucer  at  court,  is  the  patent  in  R}iner,  41  Edward  ill. 
kj  which  that  king  grants  him  an  annuity  of  twenty  marks  ^  by  the  title  of  VaUttui 
WHter\  **  our  yeoman,"  and  this  occurred  when  Chaucer  was  in  his  thirty-ninth  year. 
Sereral  mistakes  have  arisen  respecting  these  grants,  from  hb  biographers  not  under- 
itaadiDg  the  meaning  of  the  titles  given  to  our  poet.  Speght  mentions  a  grant  from  king 
Edward  four  years  later  than  the  above,  in  which  Chaucer  is  styled  valettus  hospitu^ 
wkich  he  translates  gromt  of  the  pallaee  ;  sinking  our  author,  Mr.  l^n^'hitt  observes, 
as  much  too  low,  as  his  biographer  in  Urry's  edition  had  raised  him  too  high,  by  trans- 
litiqg  the  same  words  gentleman  of  the  king's  prwtf  chamber.  Valet  or  yeoman  fras, 
aoDordiBg  to  the  same  acnte  scholiast,  the  intermediate  rank  between  equier  and  grome. 

It  would  be  of  more  consequence  to  be  able  to  determine  what  particular  merits  were 
rewarded  by  this  royal  bounty.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  can  find  no  proof,  and  no  ground  for 
Mpposiiig  that  it  was  bestowed  on  Chaucer  for  his  poetical  talents,  although  it  is  alnAst 
cotuo  that  he  had  distinguished  himself,  as  a  poet,  before  this  time.  The  Assemblee 
of  Fodes,  the  Complaint  of  the  BlacEe  Knight,  and  the  translation  of  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose,  were  all  composed  before  1367,  the  era  which  we  are  now  considering.  What 
itwigtbeiw  Mr.  l^rwhitt's  <^[Hnion  of  the  king's  indifierence  to  Chaucer's  poetry,  is  hi^ 
ifpoiutiDg  hifli,  a  few  years  after,  to  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  custom  of  wool, 
with  an  injunction  that  "  the  said  Geffiey  write  with  his  own  hand  his  rolls  touching  the 
■id  oCce  in  his  own  proper  person,  and  not  by  his  substitute."  The  inferences,  how- 
ever, whidi  Afr.  l^rwhitt  draws  from  this  fact,  viz. ''  that  his  majesty  was  either  totally 
iMBsible  of  our  author's  poetical  talents,  or  at  least  had  no  mind  to  encourage  him  in 
dtt  cdtivatioo  or  exercise  of  them,'^  savours  rather  too  much  of  the  conjectural  spirit 
wUch  he  professes  to  avoid.  He  allows  that,  notvrithstauding  what  he  calls  '^  the  pe- 
tn^fing  quality,  with  which  these  custom-house  accounts  might  be  expected  to  operate 
ipon  Cfaamcer's  genius,"  he  probably  wrote  his  House  of  Fame  while  he  was  in  that 
cfioe.  Still  less  candid  to  the  memory  of  Edward,  will  these  inferences  appear,  if  we 
ifply  modem  notioDs  of  patronage  to  the  subject ;  for  in  what  manner  could  the  kii^ 

'  life  prtfixed  to  Urry'f  Edit.  fig.  d.    C. 

'  About  two  hundred  poondt  of  oar  money.    C. 

*  Hr.  Ellis  observes  thmt  this  office,  **  hj  whatever  name  we  translate  it,  might  be  held  eren  hj  per- 
Ksi  of  the  highest  rank,  because  the  only  sdence  then  in  request  among  the  nobility  was  that  of  eti- 
qselte,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  acquired,  together  with  the  habiu  of  chivalry,  by  passing  m  gra- 
<iUMi  thraugh  fhe  icvend  OMDial  oflkes  about  the  court.''    EUis*s  apccimens,  toL  i.  p.  303. 
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more  bottourably  encourage  ibe  genius  of  a  poet,  than  by  a  civi!  employinent  wm 
rendered  hini  easy  in  his  circunutances,  and  free  from  the  an^ndous  obligatioiu  of  a 
pension  or  ainecure } 

Chaucer's  biograi^en  bave  given  some  particulaT«  of  his  life  before  tbe  office  jort 
mentioned  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  in  constant  attendance 
on  bis  majesty,  and  wben  the  court  was  at  Woodstock,  resided  at  a  square  stone  boost 
nearlbe  park  gate,  which  long  retained  the  name  of  Chaucer's  house  ;  and  many  of  tbe 
rural  descriptions  in  bis  works  bare  been  traced  to  Woodstock  park,  tbe  feTOurite  tcOie 
of  bis  walks  and  studies.  But '  besides  bis  immediate  office  near  the  royal  penoa,  be 
very  eariy  attached  himsdf  to  the  service  of  the  celebrated  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  from  this  connection  his  public  Ufe  is  to  be  dated. 

Tbe  antbor  of  the  life  prefixed  to  Urry's  edifion  ohserrea  tbat  tbe  duke's  "  ambitioB 
requirii^  alt  tbe  assistance  of  learned  men,  to  give  it  a  plausible  appearance,  induced 
him  to  do  Chaucer  many  good  offices,  in  order  to  engage  him  in  his  Interest."  Bid  at 
though  the  assistance  of  learned  men  to  an  ambitious  statesman  is  very  well  undersbiod 
in  modem  times,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive  what  advantage  could  be  derived 
from  such  assistance  before  tbe  Invention  of  printing.  It  is  more  probable  that  tbe  doke 
bad  a  relish  for  the  talents  and  taste  of  Chaucer,  and  became  bis  patrm  upon  tbe  mcNt 
liberal  grounds,  although  Chaucer  might  afterwards  repay  bis  lavonrs  by  ciposfaig  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  who  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  tbe  duke  by  their  monc^M^ 
of  power. 

One  effect  of  tbis  connection  was  tbe  marriage  of  our  poet,  by  which  he  became 
eventually  related  to  bis  illustrious  patron.  John  of  Gauut's  duchess,  Blanche,  enter- 
tained in  her  service  one  Catharine  Kouet,  daugfater  of  sir  Payne  or  Pagan  Ron*!,  a 
native  of  Hainault,  and  Onion  king  at  arms  for  tbat  counliy.  Tbis  lady  was  afterwtfds 
married  to  sir  Hugh  Swinford,  a  knight  of  Lincoln,  who  died  sooD  after  bis  maniige, 
and  on  his  decease  bb  lady  returned  to  tbe  duke'<B  tamily,  and  was  appointed  goveraeai 
of  his  children.  While  in  tbis  capacity  she  yielded  to  tbe  didie's  solidtalions,  and 
became  his  mbtress.  She  had  a  sister,  FhiUppa,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  a  great 
ftvourite  with  tbe  duke  and  duchess,  and  by  them,  as  a  mark  of  their  high  esteem,  re- 
commended to  Chaucer  for  a  wife.  He  accordingly  married  her  about  tbe  year  I96(^ 
when  he  was  in  bis  thirty-second  year,  and  this  step  appears  to  have  increased  bia  in- 
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if  fain^  ships  for  the  king^s  iiavy.  They  find  titat  in  those  days,  though  we  frequendy 
■sde  great  tamnl  amuBientBy  we  had  bat  very  few  shqps  of  our  own,  and  were  there- 
ibicobJiged  to  Inie  them  from  the  free  states  other  of  Germany  or  Italy.  Having  thus 
dJMOfered  an  object  for  Chaucer's  embassy,  they  represent  it  as  being  so  successful,  that 
tbe  king  bestowed  new  marks  of  favour  upon  him ;  and  it  is  certain,  whatever  might  be 
(kt  cause,  that  at  the  distance  of  two  years,  namely  in  the  foity-eighth  year  of  that  reign, 
1374,  he  had  a  grant  for  life  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  grant, 
vliicfa  has  already  been  mentioned,  diuing  pleasure,  of  the  offices  of  comptroller  of  the 
cosloB  of  wools,  and  comptroller  of  the  porta  ewiuma  tfinarum,  Sfc.  in  the  port  of 
London.  Tins  office,  we  are  told,  he  filled  with  great  integrity,  as  well  as  advantage, 
)m  conduct  not  being  in  the  least  tainted  with  any  of  those  connivings  or  finuds  which 
hd  become  frequent  in  the  customs,  and  were  detected  towards  tbe  latter  end  of 
Edward's  rdgn. 

About  a  year  after  this,  the  king  granted  to  him  the  wardship  of  sir  Edmund  Sta|4e- 
pte's  heir,  for  which  he  received  £  104,  and  in  the  next  year  some  forfeited  wool  to  the 
vkt  of  £71'^' 6d^.  These,  and  his  other  pecuniary  advantages,  are  said  to  have 
niKd  his  income  to  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  a  prodigious  sum  at  that  time,  but 
qiite  incredible.  Wliatever  his  income  was,  however,  be  informs  us  in  the  Testament 
of  Love,  it  enabled  him  to  live  with  dignity  and  hospitality.  In  the  last  year  of  king 
Edward  III,  1377 9  he  was  sent  to  France,  with  sir  Guichard  Dangle,  and  Richard  Stan, 
or  Scurry,  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Wales,  Richard,  and  a  daughter 
of  die  French  king.  Such  is  Froissart's  account ;  but  the  English  historians  Hollingshed 
aid  Barnes  inform  us,  that  the  principal  object  of  his  mission  was  to  complain  of  some 
isfiiugement  of  the  truce  concluded  with  the  French,  and  that  although  they  were  not 
my  successful  in  their  remonstrance,  it  produced  some  overtures  towards  the  said  mar- 
li^,  and  this  ended  in  a  new  treaty. 

Wlncfaever  of  these  accounts  is  the  true  one,  it  appears  that  this  was  the  last  political 
eaplojrment  which  Chaucer  filled,  although  he  did  not  cease  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
■eisures  of  his  patron,  tbe  duke  of  Lancaster.-  On  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  in  1377, 
b  iODuify  of  twenty  marks  was  confirmed,  and  another  annuity  of  twenty  marks  granted 
to  him  m  lieu  of  the' daily  pitcher  of  wine.  He  was  also  confirmed  in  his  office  of  comp- 
troUer. 

When  Richard  II.  succeeded  hb  grandfather,  he  was  but  eleven  years  of  age,  and  his 
nde  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  consequently  entrusted  with  the  chief  share  in  the 
•dBuaistration  of  public  affairs.  One  of  his  first  measures  was  to  solemnize  the  young 
kug^s  coronation  with  great  pomp,  previously  to  which  a  court  of  claims  was  established 
to  settle  the  demands  of  those  who  pretended  to  have  a  right  to  assist  at  the  ceremony. 
Anong  these  Chaucer  claimed,  in  right  of  his  ward,  who  was  possessed  of  the  manor 
of  Billii^[ton  in  Kent ;  and  this  was  held  of  the  crown,  by  the  service  of  presenting  to 
tke  king  three  maple  cups  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  ;^but  tbb  claim  was  contested,  and 
if  it  had  not,  b  remote  enough  from  the  kind  of  information  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  obtam  respecting  Chaucer.  All  we  know  certainly  of  thb  period  is,  that  the  duke  of 
Luicaster  still  preserved  hb  friendship  for  our  poet,  and  probably  was  the  means  of  the 
Smrts  just  noticed  having  been  renewed  on  tlie  accession  of  the  young  king. 

Soon  after  this,  howe?er,  Chaucer's  biographers  concur  in  the  fact  that  he  experienoeci 

*  Tile  Mint  have  been  caleulated  to  amoimt  to  X  3500/  of  our  monef.    See  Ellis,  tol.  i.  p.  904» 
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«  very  aerions  reverse  in  his  affiurs,  which  m  the  second  year  of  Ridiaid  11.  were  in  lodi 
disorder,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  kind's  protection  in  order  to  rxnm 
him  from  the  importunities  of  his  creditors.  But  as  to  the  cause  of  this  embarrasamco^ 
we  find  no  agreement  among  those  who  have  attempted  a  narrative  of  hit  life.  Some 
think  his  distresses  were  temporary,  and  some  that  they  were  artificiaL  Among  the 
latter,  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biographia  Britannia,  hazards  a  supposition  whidi  ii 
at  least  ingenious.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Chaucer  about  this  time  found  out  a  rich 
match  for  his  son  Thomlu,  namely  Maud,  the  second  daughter  of  sir  John  Baigberrin^ 
and  in  order  to  obtain  this  match  he  was  obliged  to  bring  his  son  somewhat  upon  a  leid 
witli  her,  by  settling  all  his  landed  estates  upon  him :  and  that  this  duty  might  oocaaoa 
those  demands  which  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  king's  protection. 
The  conclusion  of  the  matter,  according  to  this  coqjecture,  must  be,  that  Chaucer  o^ 
tafled  his  estates  upon  his  son,  aud  found  means  to  put  off  his  creditors,  a  measore  not 
very  honourable.  But  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  those  debts,  or  the 
eaustence  of  his  landed  property,  and  it  is  even  doubtfol  whether  this  Thomas  Cfaanes 
was  hb  son  \  We  know  certainly  of  no  son  but  Lewis,  who  was  bom  in  1381,  twcn^ 
one  years  after  his  marriage,  if  the  date  of  his  marriage,  before  given,  be  correct* 

It  appears  from  the  historians  of  Richard  II.  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  about  Ihi  - 
tlurd  or  fourth  year  of  that  monarch's  reign,  began  to  decline  in  political  inflnenoe,  if  ; 
pot  in  popularity,  owing  to  the  encouragement  he  had  given  to  the  celebrated  refomv 
Widdiflfe,  whom  he  supported  against  the  clergy,  to  who«e  power  m  state  affiuis  he  hai 
long  looked  with  a  jealous  eye.    Chaucer's  works  show  evidently  that  he  ooDcurifd 
with  the  duke  in  his  opinion  of  the  clergy,  and  have  procured  him  to  be  ranked  amo^g 
the  few  who  paved  the  way  for  the  reformation.    Yet  when  the  insurrection  of  Wit 
T^kr  was  imputed  to  the  principles  of  the  Wicklevites,  the  duke,  it  is  said,  withdiew 
his  countenance  from  them,  aud  disclaimed  their  tenets.     Chaucer  is  likewise  lepoilil 
to  have  altered  his  sentiments ;  but  the  fact,  in  neither  case,  is  satisfactorily  confiroMd. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  condemned  the  doctrines  of  those  followers  of  Widdiff  onijf 
who  had  excited  public  disturbances ;   and  Chaucer  was  so  far  from  aband<Miing  hm 
former  notions  7,  that,  in  1384,  he  exerted  his  utmost  interest  in  favour  of  John  CoariMf^ 
ton,  commonly  called  John  of  Northampton,  when  about  to  be  re-chosen  mayor  et 
London.    Comberton  was  a  reformer  on  Wickliff's  principles,  and  so  obnoxious  am  thlift 
account  to  the  clergy,  that  they  stirred  up  a  commotion  on  his  re-election,  which  tbtf 

*  "  After  reading,  in  the  circomstantial  aixxMints  of  Chaacer*!  biographer*,  that  be  waa  marrlci  iiS 
1360  to  Pbilippa  Rouet,  by  whom  he  had  ianie  Thomas  Chaucer  and  other  children,  we  are 
to  learn  that  it  if  doubtful  whether  Thomas  Chaucer  was  his  son ;  that  the  earliest  known  evidcaoe 
his  marriage  is  a  record  of  1381,  in  which  he  receives  a  half-year's  payment  of  an  annuity  of 
marks,  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  his  wife  as  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  fdomiceliae)  lately  in  the  le**^ 
▼ice  of  queen  Philippa;  that  the  name  of  Philippa  Bouet  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  these 
liooour,  but  that  Chaucer's  wife  may  possibly  have  been  Philippa  Pykard ;  that,  notwithstanding 
his  said  wife  was  certainly  sister  to  Catharine  Rouet,  who  married  a  sir  John  Swynfbrd,  and  was 
fiivourite  mistress,  and  ultimately  the  wife,  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  and  that  Chaucer  himself 
tions  no  son  but  Lewis,  whom  he  states  to  have  been  bom  in  1381,  a  date  which  seems  to  agrve  wi 
the  record  above  mentioned,  and  to  place  the  date  of  his  marriage  in  1380."    Ellis's  Specimens,  td.  ^' 
p.  206. 

'  His  biographers  say  he  died  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome.    Fox  claims  him  as  a  refonoff^' 
Acts  and  Monuments,  voL  ii.  p.  42,  edit  1684.    Dr.  Warton  (Essay  on  Pope)  observes  that  Chaucer, 
well  as  Dante,  asserted  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  Antichrist,  a  notion  fiossuet  has  taken  jnoch 
to  relate.    C. 
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kfflgWM  oUiged  to  quell  bj  force.  The  consequence  was,  tint  some  liYes  were  lost* 
Codbotoii  was  irapraonedy  and-Btriet  search  was  made  after  Chaucer,  who  contrived 
tocfci|ie  fini  to  Hainault,  then  to  France,  and  finally  to  Zeahmd.  The  date  of  his  flight 
fay  lot  been  ascertained ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  upon  this  occasion  that  he  lost  his  place 
d  die  eustoms. 

While  m  Zealand,  he  maintained  some  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  fled  thither  upon 
tiieiame  account,  by  sharing  the  money  he  brought  with  him,  an  act  of  liberality  which 
soon  exhausted,  hb  stock.  In  the  meantime,  the  partisans  of  his  cause,  whom  he  left 
itboBie,  contrived  to  make  their  peace,  not  only  without  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
ptrdoB  for  him,  but  without  aiding  him  in  hb  exile,  where  he  became  greatly  distressed 
forwant  of  pecuniary  supplies.  Such  ingratitude,  we  may  suppose,  gave  him  more 
wfiiineig  than  the  consequences  of  it ;  but  it  did  not  lessen  hb  courage,  as  he  soon 
imtared  to  return  to  England.  On  thb  he  was  discovered,  and  committed  to  the 
Toner,  where,  after  bemg  treated  with  great  r^ur,  be  was  promised  hb  pardon  if  he 
wqM  disclose  all  he  knew,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  government  to  restore  the  peace 
of  the  dty.  Hb  former  resolution  appears  now  to  have  forsaken  him,  or,  perhaps, 
isdipation  at  the  ungratefol  conduct  of  hb  associates  induced  him  to  think  disclosure 
tmitter  of  indififerenoe.  It  b  certain  that  he  complied  with  the  terms  offisred ;  but  we 
nc  not  told  what  was  the  amount  of  hb  confession,  or  what  the  consequences  of  it  were 
toothers,  or  who  they  were  whom  he  informed  against.  We  know  only  that  he  obtained 
fab  liberty,  and  that  an  qiipressive  share  of  blame  and  obloquy  followed.  To  alleviate 
faa  regret  for  thb  treatment,  and  partly  to  vindicate  hb  conduct,  he  now  wrote  the 
Tectuient  of  Love ;  and  although  thb  piece,  from  want  of  dates,  and  obscurity  of  style, 
IB  aot  sufficient  to  form  a  very  satisfoctory  biographical  document,  it  at  least  furnishes 
the  preceding  account  of  hb  exile  and  return.  - 

llie  dedine  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  hiterest  contributed  not  a  little  to  aggravate 
the  distresses  of  our  author,  and  determined  him  to  take  leave  of  the  court  and  its  in- 
trigoes,  and  retire  in  pursuit  of  that  happmess  which  hb  years  and  habits  of  reflection 
demanded.  With  thb  view,  it  was  necessary  to  dbpose  of  those  pensions  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  former  reign,  and  which,  notwithstanding  hb  espousing 
iettse  not  very  acceptable  to  the  sovereign,  had  been  continued  to  him  in  the  present 
Acoordingly,  in  May  1388,  he  obtained  hb  majesty's  license  to  surrender  hb  two  grants 
of  twenty  maika  each,  in  favour  of  one  John  Scalby .  After  this  he  retired  to  hb  favourite 
Woodstock,  and,  according  to  Speght,  employed  a  part  of  hb  time  in  revising  and  cor- 
seting hb  writings,  and  e^joymg  the  cahn  pleasures  of  rural  contemplation.  It  is  thought 
tkit  the  composition  of  hb  Canterbury  Tales  was  begun  about  thb  time,  1389,  when  he 
^  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  hb  age,  and  when,  contrary  to  the  usual  progress  of  mind,  hb 
powers  seem  to  have  been  in  their  fullest  vigour*. 

It  was  not  long  after  thb  period  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  resumed  hb  influence  at 
court;  but  whether  Chaucer  was  enaUed  to  profit  by  thb  reverse,  or  whether  he  had  seen 
too  much  of  political  revolutions  to  induce  him  to  quit  hb  retreat,  hb  biographers  are 
doobtful.  It  iqipears,  however,  probable  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  it  still  as  much 
in  hb  win  as  in  hb  power  to  befriend  him,  and  it  might  be  owing  to  hb  grace's  influence 

'  Chaucer's  fame  retto  chieBy  oo  his  Canterbury  Tales,  and  Dryden's  on  his  Fables,  both  written 
^Bvards  the  decline  of  life.  Dryden  was  serenty,  and  Chancer  before  be  finished  what  we  hare  of  hb 
Tales,  was  probably  not  much  less.    C. 
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tint,  m  138P,  we  find  him  derk  of  the  works  at  Westmiiuter,  and  in  the  faOamng  ytaz  at 
Windsor  and  other  palaces ;  but  Mr.  l^nvhilt  doubts  wbetber  these  offices  were  sufficient 
to  iBdemniiy  bim  for  the  loss  of  his  place  in  the  customs.  In  the  Testament  of  Love,  be 
com|dabs  of  "  being  beiafte  out  of  dignitie  of  office,  in  which  he  made  a  gatheringe  of 
worldly  godes;"  and  in  another  place  be  speaks  of  himself  as  "  once  glorious  in  wortdly 
wdefulnesse,  and  having  such  godes  in  weltbe  as  maken  men  ikhe."  All  Ibis  implies 
a  very  considerable  reverse  of  fortune,  although  Spegbf  s  tradition  of  his  having  been 
possessed  of  "  lands  and  revenues  to  the  yearly  value  almost  of  a  thousand  pounds," 
remans  utteriy  incredible. 

But  the  king's  &vonr  did  not  end  with  the  offices  just  mentioned.  In  the  17th  year  of 
fais  reign,  1394,  be  granted  to  Ctuucer  a  new  annuity  of  twenty  pounds :  in  1398,  his 
protection  for  two  years;  and,  in  1399,  ■  pq>e  of  wine  annually.  From  the  socceeding 
sovenign  Henry  IV.  lie  obtained,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  a  confirmation  of  his  two 
grants  of  .£20  and  of  the  pipe  of  wioc^  and  at  the  same  time  an  additional  grant  of  an 
annuity  of  for^  mariu.  Notwilhitaiiding  lliis  dq>eudcnt  state  of  his  afialrs,  some  of  his 
biognpliere  represent  him  as  possessed  of  Dunnington  castle  in  Berkshire,  which  be  mint 
have  purchased  at  the  time  he  reeavtA  the  above  annuity  of  twen^  pounds,  for  up  to 
that  date  (1394)  it  was  m  the  posscssioD  of  sir  Richard  Abberbury,  Mr.  I^rwhitt  re- 
marks that  the  tradition  which  Evelyn  notices  m  his  Sylva  of  an  oak  in  Dunnington  park 
called  Chaiuft'i  oak,  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  without  supposing  that  it  was 
planted  by  Chaucer  himself,  as  the  castle  was  undoubtedly  in  the  hands  of  Hiomas  Cbuiccr 
for  many  yean. 

During  his  retirement  in  1391,  be  wrote  his  learned  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  for  the 
use  of  his  son  Lewis,  who  was  then  ten  years  old,  and  this  is  the  only  circumstance 
reqtecting  his  bmily  which  we  have  on  his  own,  or  any  authoiity  tlut  deserves  credit. 
Leland,  Bale,  and  Wood,  place  this  son  under  the  tuition  of  his  fiitber's  friend  Nicholas 
Strode  (whom,  however,  they  call  Ralph)  of  Herton  college  Oxford  i  but  if  Wood  coukl 
trace  Strode  no  further  than  the  year  1370,  it  is  impossible  be  could  have  been  tbe  tutor 
of  Chaucer's  taa  in  1391- 

The  accounts  we  have  of  Chancel's  latter  days  are  extremely  inconsisteot.  Hb 
tm^rapbers  bring  him  from  Woodstock  to  Dunnington  castle,  and  from  that  to  London, 
to  sobdl  a  continuation  of  his  annuities,  in  which  be  found  such  difficulties  as  probably 
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men,  ibnned  by  four  obtosefoliaged  arches,  and  is  a  plain  altar,  with  three  quatrefoils, 
and  the  same  number  of  shields.  The  inscription,  and  figures  on  the  back,  are  almost 
oblitefated  '^ 

Ahfaongh  Chaucer  has  been  generally  hailed  as  the  founder  of  English  poetry  and 
ftersture,  the  extent  of  the  obligations  which  English  poetry  and  literature  owe  to  him 
hniiot  becB  decidedly  ascertained.  The  improvement  he  introduced  in  language  and 
mafication  has  been  called  in  question,  not  only  by  modem  but  by  ancient  critics.  The 
dnef  feults  attributed  to  him,  are  the  mixture  of  French  in  all  his  works,  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  versification. 

A  formal  discussion  of  these  points  is  not  intended  in  the  present  sketch ;  but  some 
notice  of  them  becomes  necessary,  and  the  student  of  Chaucer  need  not  be  told  that  very 
little  of  this  kind  can  be  attempted  without  followmg  the  track  of  the  judicious  T^rwhitt. 

With  respect  to  the  mixture  of  French  words  and  phrases  in  Chaucer's  writings,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  French  language  was  prevalent  in  this  country  several  centuries 
before  his  time.  Even  prevbusly  to  the  Conquest,  the  Normans  had  made  it  a  fashion  to 
spetk  French  in  the  English  court,  and  from  thence  it  would  naturally  be  adopted  by  the 
people ;  but  after  the  Conquest  this  became  the  case  in  a  much  greater  proportion".  It 
WIS  a  matter  of  policy  in  the  conqueror  to  introduce  his  own  language,  and  it  would  soon 
become  a  matter  of  interest  in  the  people  to  acquire  it.  We  uniformly  find  that  where 
Kw  settlers  appear,  even  without  the  superiority  of  conquerors,  the  aborigines  find  it 
coofcnient  to  learn  their  language.  The  hbtoiy  of  king  William's  conquest  and  policy, 
ibowi  that  his  language  must  soon  extend  over  a  kingdom  which  he  had  parcelled  out 
anoog  hb  chiefe  as  the  reward  of  their  valour  and  attachment.  One  step  which  he  took 
■ost  above  all  others  have  contributed  to  naturalize  the  French  language.  He  supplied 
aU  facandes  in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  with  Norman  clergy ;  and  if,  with  all  thb 
influence,  the  French  language  did  not  universally  prevail,  it  must  at  least  have  interfered 
b  a  very  considerable  degree  with  the  use  of  the  native  tongue.  At  schools,  French  and 
latin  were  taught  together  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  it  was  usual  to  make  the 
Kfaolars  construe  their  Latin  lessons  into  French,  a  practice  which  must  have  greaUy 
retuded  the  progress  of  the  native  tongue  towards  refinement  Some  check,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  thb  in  the  reign  of  the  same  sovereign;  but  the  proceedings 
b  parliament,  and  the  statugs,  continued  to  be  promulgated  in  French  for  a  far  longer 
poiod. 

These  circumstances  have  been  advanced  to  prove  that  Chaucer  ought  not  to  be 
blamed  for  introducing  words  and  phrases,  with  whkh  hb  countrymen  were  familiar  long 
before  hb  time,  and  wliich  they  probably  considered  as  elegancies.  If  Chaucer  was 
taught  at  school,  as  other  youths  were,  it  b  phun  that  he  must  have  learned  French  whOe 
he  was  learning  hb  mother-tongue,  and  was  taught  to  give  a  preference  to  the  former  by 
naking  it  the  vehicle  of  translation. 

The  language,  therefore^  in  use  in  Chaucer's  days,  among  the  upper  classes,  and  by  all 
tint  would  bethought  learned,  was  a  Norman^xon  dialect,  introduced  by  the  influx 
and  ii^uence  of  a  court  of  fore^ners,  and  spread  wherever  that  influence  extended. 
Jounies  to  France  were  also  common^  for  the  purposes  of  improvement  in  such  accom- 
piishments  as  were  then  fashionable ;  and  thb  kind  of  intercourse,  which  b  always  in 

^  Malcolm's  Loodiniam,  voL  i.  p.  149.    C. 

"  But  aee  Mr.  ElUt't  chap.  ii.  of  the  Introdnction  to  his  Specimens,  toI.  i.  p.  S8.    d 


t 
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&vour  of  the  eounti?  viihed,  would  pahapa  tend  to  introduce  k  itiU  grefttn  pn^itMM 
of  flench  |diraseoIogy.  But  itiU  the  fouudation  was  laid  at  home,  in  the  prevaihag 
model  of  education. 

With  lespect  to  (be  progrcM  of  thii  mixture,  and  the  e^ti  of  the  acceiHoin  wlucfa  ■ 
the  coune  of  nearly  tfaiee  centuries  the  Engliafa  language  received  Iroin  Normandy,  tbi 
reader  ii  referred  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitl's  very  elaborate  essay  on  the  language  and  veraificatiM 
of  Chaucer,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Canteibuiy  Tales.  It  appears,  upcKi  the  wbol^ 
that "  the  language  of  our  ancestors  was  ccHnplete  in  all  its  parts,  and  had  served  tbeai 
for  the  purposes  of  discourse,  and  even  of  coropo^tion  in  various  kinds,  long  before  tbej 
bad  any  intunate  acquaintance  with  their  French  neigfabours."  Tbey  had  ttwrefore  "  no 
call  from  necessity,  and  consequently  no  sufficient  inducement,  to  alter  its  original  and 
radical  constitutions,  or  even  its  customary  foimi."  And  accordingly,  notwidutani&ig 
the  prevalence  of  the  French  Irom  the  causes  already  assigned,  it  is  proved  by  Hr. 
I^Twhitt,  that "  iit  all  the  essential  parts  of  speech,  the  cbaractenstical  features  of  tht 
Saxon  idiom  were  always  preserved  :  and  the  crowds  of  Frmeh  words,  wUefa  from  lime 
to  lime  were  imported,  were  themselves  made  subject,  either  immediatelyi  or  by  degree^ 
to  the  laws  of  that  same  idiom." 

As  to  what  English  poetry  owes  to  Chaucer,  Dr.  Johnson  has  pronounced  him  "  tht 
first  of  our  versifiers  who  wrote  poetically ;"  and  Mr.  Warton  has  proved,  "  that  il 
elevatim  and  elegance,  in  harmony  and  perspicuity  of  verufication,  he  surpassea  hii 
predecessors  b  an  infinite  proportion':  that  his  genius  was  universal,  and  adapted  to 
themes  of  unbounded  variety ;  that  his  merit  was  not  less  in  painting  tamiliar  mannen 
with  humour  and  propriety,  than  in  moving  the  panions,  and  in  representing  the  beautiAd 
or  the  grand  objects  of  nature  with  grace  and'  sublimity.  In  a  word,  that  he  appeareii 
with  all  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  a  true  poet,  in  an  age  which  compelled  him  to  atruggll 
with  a  barbarous  language,  and  a  natiooal  want  of  taste :  and  wboi  to  write  verses  ai 
all,  was  regarded  as  a  singular  qualification  "," 

The  Saxons  bad  a  species  of  writing  which  they  called  poetry,  but  it  did  not  conMsl 
of  rqjolar  verses,  nor  was  it  embeUisbed  by  riiyme.  Tlie  Normans  it  is  generally 
thou^t  were  the  first  who  introduced  ibyme  or  metre,  copied  from  ibe  Latin  rythmical 
verses,  a  bastard  species,  which  belongs  to  the  declining  period  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.   To  reduce  the  history  of  versllication  from  the  earliest  periods  is  impossible 


—  * 
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en  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  III.  and  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  names 
English  rhymers  have  been  recovered,  and  many  more  anonymous  writers,  or 
unlators,  of  romances  flourished  about  this  period ;  but  they  neither  invented  nor 
I  any  improvements  in  the  art  of  versification.  Their  labours,  however,  are  not 
iervalued.  Mr.  Warton  has  very  justly  remariced,  that  '<  the  revival  of  karning 
countries  appears  to  have  first  owed  its  rise  to  translation.  At  rude  periods  the 
f  original  thinking  are  unknown,  and  the  arts  of  original  composition  have  not 
studied.  The  writers,  therefore,  of  such  periods  are  chiefly  and  very  useiuUy» 
d  in  imp^lrting  the  ideas  of  other  languages  into  then:  own."  But  as  many  of  O 
•trical  romances  were  to  be  accompanied  by  music,  they  were  less  calculated  for 
than  recitation. 

authors,  whatever  theur  merit,  were  the  only  En^ish  poets,  if  the  name  may  be 
len  Chaucer  appeared ;  and  the  only  circumstances  under  which  he  found  the 
f  his  native  tongue,  were,  that  riiyme  was  established  very  generally ;  that  the 
1  use  were  principally  the  long  Iambic,  consisting  of  not  more  than  fifteen,  nmr 

fourteen  syllables,  and  broken  by  a  caesura  at  the  eighth  syllable;  the  Alexai^ 
tre  consisting  of  not  more  than  thirteen  syllables,  nor  less  than  twelve,  with  a 
t  the  sixth :  the  octosyllable  metre ;  and  the  stanza  of  six  verses,  of  which  the 
ond,  fourth,  and  fifth,  were  in  complete  octosyUable  metre ;  and  the  third  and 
lectic,  i.  e.  wanting  a  syllaUe  or  even  two. 

vere  the  precedents  which  a  new  poet  might  be  expected  to  follow.  But  Chancer 
d  nothing  in  the  first  or  second  of  these  four  metres.    In  the  fourth  he  wrote 

Rime  of  Sir  Thopas,  which  being  intended  to  ridicule  the  vulgar  romances, 
\  have  been  purposely  written  m  their  fiivourite  metre.  In  the  third,  or  octo- 
metre  'S  he  wrote  several  of  his  compositioiis,  particularly  an  imperfect  translation 
>man  de  la  Rose,  the  House  of  Fame,  the  Dethe  of  the  Duchesse  Blanche,  and 
le,  all  which  are  so  superior  to  the  versification  of  his  contemporaries  and  pre- 
I,  as  to  establish  his  pre-eminence,  and  prove  that  the  reformer  of  En^ish  poetry 
aigth  appeared. 

e  most  considerable  part  of  his  works  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  an  inventor. 
\  written  in  the  heroic  metre,  and  there  b  no  evidence  of  any  English  poet  having 
cfore  him.    He  is  not  indeed  to  be  considered  as  the  inventor  in  the  most  ex-  / 

•nse,  as  the  heroic  metre  had  been  cultivated  by  Dante,  Petra^  and  Boccaoe ;   7/ 
tras  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  his  native  language,  in  which  it  has  been  em-      ' 
J  every  poet  of  eminence  to  the  present  day. 

ge  of  Chaucer  had  little  of  what  we  now  understand  by  refinement  The  public 
od  amusements  were  ^lendid  and  sumptuous,  they  had  all  somewhat  of  a 

ahr :  at  their  toimiaments  and  carousab,  the  principal  personages  acted  partSi 
le  connection  of  story,  borrowed  from  the  events,  and  conducted  according  t» 
ts  and  manner»of  chivalry.  But  the  national  manuers  and  habits  were  barbarous^ 
here  the  restraint  of  religion  repressed  public  licentiousness;  and,  with  respect 
the  ^lectacles  m  which  the  higher  orders  indulged,  were  such  as  would  not  now 
led,  perhaps,  even  at  a  fur.  What  influence  they  had  on  public  deeency,  it  ia^ 
to  ascertain.    In  Chaucer's  time  there  was  indeed  no  pukKe,  because  there  was 

Uled  bf  Mr.  Tsrrwhitt,  (wbote  opinioiii  are  chiefly  fidHowed  on  this  tobject)  from  what  he 
b  to  have  been  iti  original  fonn,  in  which  although  it  often  coDBtti  of  nine  and  aometinief  of 
!«,  the  eighth  is  alwayi  the  lait  accented  syllable.    C 
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IHtte  or  nothiog  of  that  oommankation  of  sentimeDt  and  feeling  which  we  owe  to  tk 
inventioo  of  printing. 

In  such  an  age  it  is  the  highest  praise  of  Chaucer,  that  he  stood  alone,  the  first  poet 
wlio  improved  the  art  by  melody,  fancy,  and  sentiment,  and  the  first  writer,  whether  «e 
consider  the  quantity,  quality,  or  variety  of  his  productions.  It  is  supposed  that  maoj 
of  lus  writings  are  lost.  What  remain,  however,  and  have  been  authenticated 
tolerable  certainty,  must  have  formed  the  occupation  of  a  considerable  part  of  his 
and  been  the  result  of  copious  reading  and  reflection.  Even  his  translations  are  miied 
with  so  great  a  portion  of  original  matter,  as,  it  may  be  presumed,  required  time  and. 
study,  and  those  happy  hours  of  inspiration  which  are  not  always  within  command.  The* 
principal  obstruction  to  the  pleasure  we  should  otherwise  derive  from  Chaucer^s  worin^^ 
is  that  profusion  of  allegory  which  pervades  them,  particularly  the  Romaunt  of  the  Roie^ 
the  Court  of  Love,  Flower  and  Leaf,  and  the  House  of  Fame.  Pope,  in  the  first  editioa* 
•of  hb  Temple  of  Fwoae,  prefixed  a  note  in  defence  of  allegorical  poetry,  the  proprietf 
of  which  cannot  be  questioned,  but  which  is  qualified  with  an  exception  which  applks 
directly  to  Chaucer.  **  The  incidents  by  which  allegory  is  conveyed,  should  never  be 
spun  too  long,  or  too  much  clogged  with  trivial  circumstances,  or  little  particularities.* 
But  this  is  exactly  the  case  with  Chaucer,  whose  allegories  are  spun  beyond  all  bounds 
and  clogged  with  many  trivial  and  unappropriate  circumstances. 

For  upwards  of  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Chaucer,  his  works  remained  k 
manuscript.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  enumerates  twenty-six  manuscripts  which  he  had  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  consulting  in  the  various  public  and  private  libraries  of  London,  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  &c.  but  of  all  these  he  is  inclined  to  give  credit  to  only  five.  Caxton,  the 
first  English  printer,  selected  Chaucer^s  Canterbury  Tales,  as  one  of  the  earliest  pio* 
ductions  of  his  press,  but  happened  to  copy  a  very  incorrect  manuscript.  This  fint 
edition  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Ames  to  have  been  printed  in  1475  or  1476*  There  are  only 
two  complete  copies  extant,  one  in  his  Miyesty^s  library,  and  another  in  that  of  Meitoo. 
college,  both  without  preface  or  advertisement.  About  six  years  after,  Caxton  printed 
a  second  edition,  and  in  hb  preface  apologized  for  the  errors  of  tlie  former.  No  perfect 
copy  of  this  edition  u  known.  Ames  mentions  an  edition  '^  collected  by  William  Caxton, 
and  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  1495,  folio,"  but  the  existence  of  this  is  doubtful 
Pynson  printed  two  editions,  the  first,  it  is  conjectured,  in  1491,  and  the  second  in  1526b 
friuch  was  the  first  in  which  a  collection  of  some  other  pieces  of  Chaucer  was  added  to 
the  Canterbury  Tales.  Ames  notices  editions  in  1520  and  1522,  but  had  not  seen  thea^ 
nor  are  they  now  known. 

In  1532,  an  edition  was  printed  by  Thomas  Godfrey,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Thynne, 
which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  informs  us  was  considered,  notwithstanding  its  many  imperfections,  m 
the  standard  edition,  and  was  copied,  not  only  by  the  booksellers,  m  their  several  editions 
of  1542,  1540,  1555,  and  156l,  but  also  by  Mr.  Speght  m  1597  and  l602.  Speght's 
edition  was  reprinted  in  l687>  and  in  1721  appeared  Mr.  Urry's,  who,  while  lie  pro* 
fessed  to  compare  a  great  many  manuscripts,  took  such  hberties  with  his  author's  text  as 
to  render  this  by  far  the  worst  edition  ever  published. 

There  is  an  interleaved  copy  of  Urry's  edition  in  the  British  Museum,  presented  bj 
Mr.  William  Thomas,  a  brother  of  Dr.  J.  Thomas  '^  who  furnished  the  prefiice,  and  the 

**  Rector  of  Presteigne  in  Radnorshire.  A  large  paper  copy  of  this  edition,  with  the  same  MSS. 
notes  as  that  in  the  Museum,  and  a  prestntation  copy  from  Dr.  Thomas,  was  lately  purchased  by  the 
present  writer.    C, 
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GkMsaiy,  and  apon  whom  the  charge  of  publishing  devolved  after  Mr.  Urry's  death. 
This  copy  has  many  manuscript  notes,  and  corrections.    From  one  of  tbem  we  learn 
tint  the  life  of  Chaucer  was  very  incorrectly  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dart,  and  corrected  and 
cnhrged  by  Mr.  William  Thomas  ;  and  from  another,  that  bishop  Atterbuiy  prompted 
Vwf  to  this  undertaking,  but  **  did  by  no  means  judge  rightly  of  Mr.  Urr/s  talents  in 
this  case,  who  though  in  many  respects  a  most  worthy  person,  was  not  qualified  for  a 
work  of  this  nature."    Dr.  lliomas  undertook  to  publish  it,  at  the  request  of  bishop 
Smalridge.     In  the  Harleian  collection  is  a  copy  of  an  agreement  between  William 
fifome,  executor  to  Urry,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  and  Bernard  Lmtot 
the  bookseller.     By  this  it  appears  that  it  was  Urry's  intention  to  apply  part  of  the 
profiti  towards  building  Peckwater  Quadrangle.    Untot  was  to  print  a  thousand  copies 
00  amaU  paper  at  £\ .  10«.  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  large  paper  at  £2.  10«.    It 
does  not  appear  that  this  speculation  succeeded.    Yet  the  edition,  firom  its  having  been 
printed  in  the  Roman  letter,  the  copiousness  of  the  glossary,  and  the  ornaments,  &c. 
continoed  to  be  the  only  one  consulted,  until  the  publication  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
by  Mr.  l^rwhitt  m  1775.    Thb  very  acute  critic  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to 
restore  a  pure  teit  by  the  collation  of  MSS.  a  labour  of  vast  extent,  but  which  must 
be  undertaken  even  to  greater  extent,  before  the  other  works  of  Chaucer  can  be  pub- 
lished in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  author.    In  the  present  edition,  in  which  a  more 
r^nlar  arrangement  has  been  attempted,  Mr.  Tyrwhitfs  text  has  been  followed  for  the 
Cmterbury  Tdes ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  works,  the  black  letter  editions,  which, 
with  all  their  fiiults,  are  more  to  be  depended  on  than  Urry's. 

Mr.  Warton  laments  that  Chaucer  has  been  so  frequently  considered  as  an  old,  rather 
than  a  good  poet,  and  recommends  the  study  of  his  works.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  since  this 
advice  was  given,  has  undoubtedly  mtroduced  Chaucer  to  a  nearer  intimacy  with  the 
learned  public,  but  it  is  not  prolNd>le  that  he  can  ever  be  restored  to  popularity.  His 
language  will  still  remain  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  with  that  numerous  class  of  readers 
to  whom  poets  must  look  for  universal  rq>utation.  Poetry  is  the  art  of  pleasing ;  but 
pleasure,  as  generally  understood,  admits  of  very  little  that  deserves  the  name  of  study. 


^Hw^im^-  ifti/iiit  JtiMi'fcrv'j';*"  HI  '/iMMnu.'ji  •  j-o^jw^ 
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Among  the  few  poets  who  flourished  m  the  first  periods  of  our  poetical  history,  the 
oaoie  of  Gowcr  has  been  handed  down  to  us  with  peculiar  honour,  as  fit  to  be  coupled 
HJthdiat  of  Chaucer,  to  whom  some  have  sup[>osed  he  was  prior  in  lib  attempt  to 
meliorate  our  poetry,  and  others  have  asserted  that  he  was  the  early  guide  and 
ncourager  of  Chaucer's  studies.  Yet  there  is  not  much  in  this,  were  it  confirmed,  to 
detnct  from  Chaucer's  superiority.  Ciower  might  have  i>ossessed  tlie  judgment  of  a 
crilic,  without  the  fire  of  a  |K)et ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  pupil  to  excel  his 
master.  We  know,  however,  too  little  of  the  history  of  either,  to  believe  that  they 
stood  m  these  relations,  and  the  point  of  precedency  must  still  remain  conjccturdl,  while 
vie  iiave  more  substantial  evideuce  that  as  an  English  poet  Gower  was  far  inferior  to  his 

great  contemporary. 

John  Gower  is  sup|>osed  to  have  been  born  before  Chaucer,  but  of  what  family,  or  ia 
nhat  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  uncertain.  Lcland  was  informed  that  he  was  of  the 
iJMxat  family  of  the  Gowers  of  Stitculiam,  in  Yorkshire,  and  succeeding  biographers 
ap|iear  to  have  taken  for  granted  what  that  eminent  antiquary  gives  only  as  a  report. 
Other  particulars  from  Leland  are  yet  more  doubtful,  as  that  he  was  a  knight  and 
ftime  time  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  for  no  information  respecting  any  judge 
ofdiat  name  can  be  collected  either  in  the  reign  of  Edward  H.  during  which  he  is  said 
toliave  been  on  the  bench,  or  afterwardsi.  Weaver  asserts  that  he  was  of  a  Kentish 
^Jmilv,  and,  in  Caxton's  edition  of  the  Confcssio  Amantis,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Wales. 

He  a|)|)ears,  however,  to  have  studied  law,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  where  it  is  supposed  he  met  with,  and  acc|uired  the  fricaidship  of 
Chaucer,  llie  similarity  of  their  studies,  and  their  taste  for  poetry,  were  not  the  only 
biinds  of  union.  Their  political  bias  was  nearly  the  same.  Chaucer  attached  himself 
Ui  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Gower  to  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  both  uncles  to  king  Richard  II.  The  tendency  of  the  Confcshio  Amantis 
in  censuring  the  vices  of  the  clergy  coincides  with  Chaucer's  sentiments,  and  although 
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we  have  no  direct  proof  of  those  mutual  arguings  and  disputes  between  them,  which 
Lelund  speaks  of,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  friendship  was  at  one  time  ]nte^ 
ruptcd.  Chaucer  concludes  his  Troilus  and  Cresside,  with  recommending  it  to  the 
corrections  of  '*  moral  Govfer,"  and  ''  philosophical  Strode;**  and  Gower,  io  the 
Confessio  Amantis,  introduces  Venus  praising  Chaucer  ''  as  her  disciple  and  poete." 
Such  was  their  mutual  respect ;  its  decline  is  less  intelligible.  Mr.  Tyrwhit  says,  "  If 
the  reflection  (in  the  Prologue  to  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  ver.  4497-)  upon  those  who 
relate  such  stories  as  that  of  Canace,  or  of  Apollonius  Tyrius,  was  levelled  at  Gower,  as 
I  very  much  suspect,  it  will  be  diflicult  to  reconcile  such  an  attack  to  our  notions  of  the 
strict  friendship  which  b  generally  supposed  to  have  subsisted  between  the  two  bards. 
The  attack  too  at  this  time  must  appear  the  more  extraordinary  on  the  part  of  our  bird, 
as  he  is  just  going  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Man  of  Lawe  a  tale,  of  which  almost 
every  circumstance  is  borrowed  from  Gower.  The  fact  is,  that  the  story  of  Canace  ii 
related  by  Gower  in  his  Confessio  Amantis,  B.  iii.  and  the  story  of  Apollonius  (or 
Apollynus,  as  he  b  there  called)  in  the  viiith  book  of  the  same  work :  so  that,  if  Chaucer 
really  did  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  lib  old  friend,  hb  choice  of  these  two  mstances  wt» 
rather  unlucky/* 

''  There  is  another  circumstance,-'  says  the  same  critic,  "  which  rather  inclines  me  to 
believe,  that  tlieir  friendship  suffered  some  interruption  in  the  latter  part  of  their  lives. 
In  the  new  edition  of  the  Confessio  Amantis,  which  Gower  publbhed  after  the  accession 
of  Henry  IV.  the  verses  in  praise  of  Chaucer  (fol.  IpO.  b.  col.  1.  ed.  1532.)  are  omitted. 
See  MS.  Harl.  3869.  Though  perhaps  the  death  of  Chaucer  at  that  time  had  rendered 
the  compliment  contained  in  those  verses  less  proper  than  it  was  at  first,  that  alone  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  suflicient  reason  for  omitting  them,  especially  as  the  origiml 
date  of  the  work,  in  the  l6  of  Richard  II.  is  preserved.  Indeed  the  only  other  alteni' 
tions,  wliich  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  are  towards  the  beginning  and  end,  where' 
every  thing  which  had  been  said  in  praise  of  Richard  in  the  first  edition,  b  either  left 
out  or  converted  to  the  use  of  his  successor*.'* 

As  tliis  is  the  only  evidence  of  a  difference  between  Chaucer  and  Gower,  we  may  he 
allowed  to  hope  that  no  violent  loss  of  friendship  ensued.  As  to  their  poetical  studies, 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  remarkable  difference  of  opinion  and  pursuit.  Cbaacer 
bad  the  courage  to  emancipate  his  muse  from  the  trammels  of  French,  in  which  it  wis 
the  fashion  to  write,  and  the  genius  to  lay  the  foundation  of  English  poetrv,  taste  and 
imagination.  Gower,  probably  from  his  closer  intimacy  with  the  French  and  Latin 
poets,  found  it  more  easy  to  follow  the  beaten  track.  Accordingly  the  first  of  hb  works 
was  written  in  French  measure.  It  b  entitled  "  Speculum  Meditantis,  Ua 
Traitte^,  selonc  les  aucteurs,  pour  ensampler  les  amants  marietz,  au  fins  qils  la  foy  de 
lour  seints  espousailles,  pourront  per  fine  loyalte  guarder^  et  al  honeur  de  Diwi 
salvenient  tener."  Of  this,  which  b  written  in  Ten  Books,  there  are  two  copies  in  the 
Bodleian  library.  It  is  a  compilation  of  precepts  and  examples  from  a  variety  of 
authors,  in  favour  of  the  chastity  of  the  marriage  bed. 

Hb  next  work  is  in  Latin,  entitled  Vox  Clam  antis.  Of  thb  there  are  many  copia 
extant;  that  in  the  Cottonian  library  b  more  fully  entitled  **  Johannis  Gower 
Chronica,  quai  Vox  Clamantis  dicitur,  sine  Poema  de  Insurrexione  Kusticorum  contra 
ingenuos  et  nobiles,  tempore  Hegb  Richardi  II.  et  De  Causb  ex  quibus  talia  contingunt 

'  Introductory  Discourse  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  §  xi?.  and  note  15.    C. 
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Eooimia :  tibris  8q>teiD.''  Some  leaser  pieces  are  annexed  to  this  copy,  historical  and 
Doral.  That  in  the  library  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  appears  to  have  been  written, 
)r  rather  dictated,  when  he  was  old  and  blind.  It  has  an  epistle  in  Latin  verse  prefixed, 
isd  addressed  in  these  words ;  ''  Hanc  epistolam  subscriptam  corde  devoto,  misit  senex 
*t  cccus  Johannes  Gower,  reuerendissimo  in  Christo  patri  ac  domino  suo  prindpio 
).  Tbomae  Arundel  Cantoar.  Archiepiscopo,  &c.  Pr.  Successor  Thomie,  Thomas 
lumilem  tibi  do  me.''  This,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  transcript  he 
nade  of  this  work,  probably  near  the  close  of  his  life.  Mr.  Warton  is  of  opinion  that 
i  was  first  written  in  1397. 

The  CoMFESSio  Amantis,  which  entitles  him  to  a  place  among  English  poets, 
lu  fioislied  probably  in  1393,  after  Chaucer  had  written  most  of  his  poems,  but  before 
le  composed  tbe  Canterbury  Tales.  It  is  said  to  have  been  begun  at  the  suggestion  of 
lung  Richard  II.  who  meeting  him  accidentally  on  the  Thames,  called  him  into  the 
poytl  barge,  and  eiyoined  him  '^  to  booke  some  new  thing.''  It  was  first  printed  by 
Cuton  in  1493.  In  15l6,  Barclay,  the  author  of  the  Sh^>  of  Fools,  was  requested  by 
Br  Giles  Aylington  to  abridge  or  modernize  the  Confessio  Amantis.  Barclay  was  then 
old  and  infirm,  and  declined  it,  as  Mr.  Warton  thinks,  very  prudently,  as  he  was  little 
^oalified  to  correct  Gower.  This  anecdote,  however,  shews  that  Gower  had  already 
twcome  obsolete.  Skelton,  in  the  Boke  of  Philip  Sparrow,  says  *'  Gower*s  Englbhe  is 
old.**  Dean  Colet  studied  Gower  as  well  as  Chaucer  and  Lydgate,  in  order  to  improve 
la  style.  In  Puttenham's  age,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  their  language 
vas  out  of  use.  In  the  mean  time,  a  second  edition  of  the  Confessio  Amantis  was 
trinted  by  Berthelette  in  1532,  a  third  in  1544,  and  a  fourth  in  1554.  At  the  dbtance 
>f  two  centuries  and  a  half,  a  fifth  is  now  presented  to  the  public.  The  only  stain  on 
u  character,  which  Mr.  Ritson  has  urged  with  asperity,  but  which  is  obscurely 
iBcemible,  b  the  alteration  he  made  in  this  work  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  and 
k  consequent  disre^iect  for  the  memory  of  Richard,  to  whom  he  formerly  looked  up 
s  to  a  patron. 

The  only  other  circumstances  of  his  history  are,  that  he  was  esteemed  a  man  of 
real  learning,  and  lived  and  died  in  affluence.  That  he  possessed  a  munificent  spirit,  we 
ave  a  most  decisive  proof  in  his  contributing  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  rebuilding  of 
tie  conventual  church  of  St.  Mary  Overry,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  St.  Saviour's  church, 
touthwark,  and  afterwards  founded  a  chauntry  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  now  used 
is  a  vestry. 

He  appears  to  have  lost  his  sight  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.  and  did  not  long  survive 
kb  Ddsfortune,  dying  at  an  advanced  age  in  1402.  He  was  interred  in  St.  Saviour's 
church,  and  a  monument  was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory,  which,  although  it  has 
nfiered  by  dilapidations  and  injudicious  repairs,  still  retains  a  considerable  portion  of 
totique  magnificence.  It  is  of  the  Gotbic  style,  covered  with  three  arches,  the  roof 
^nthin  springing  into  many  angles,  under  which  lies  the  statue  of  the  deceased,  in  a  long 
piuple  gown ;  on  his  head  a  coronet  of  roses,  resting  on  three  volumes  entitled  Fox 
OmtpUis,  Speculum  McdUaKti$,  and  Confeisio  Amantis.  His  dress  has  given  rise  to  some 
of  those  conjectures  respecting  his  history  which  cannot  now  be  determined,  as  his  being 

*  knight,  a  judge,  &c. 
Besides  these  larger  works,  some  small  poems  are  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge,  but  possessing  little  or  no  merit  are  likely  to  remain  in  obscurity  \ 

*  Ritaon'i  Bibliographia  Poetic*,  art.  Qower.    C. 
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Mr,  Warton  speaks  more  highly  of  a  collection,  contained  in  a  nJame,  in  the  libm^  of 
the  marquii  of  Stafibrd,  of  which  he  has  given  a  long  account,  with  qiecimens.  Hmj 
are  sonnets  in  French,  and  certainly  are  more  tender,  pathetic,  and  poetkal  than  bb 
larger  poems.  As  an  English  poet,  however,  fats  reputation  must  atiU  rest  on  d» 
Confessio  Amantis,  but  althongh  he  contributed  in  some  degree  to  bring  about  a 
beneficial  revolution  in  our  language,  it  appears  to  be  the  univenal  opinion  of  the  critb 
that  be  has  very  few  pretensions  to  be  ranked  among  jnventon.  Mr.  Walton's  natljm 
of  the  Confessio  will  be  no  improper  apology  for  the  meagemess  of  this  btogiapUol 
article. 

The  Confessio  Amantis,  "  is  a  dialogue  between  a  lover  and  his  confessor,  who  ii  a 
priett  of  Venus,  and  like  the  mystagogne  in  the  Picture  of  Cebes,  is  called  Osxiin. 
Here,  as  if  it  had  been  impossible  for  a  lover  not  to  be  a  good  cathobc,  the  litQil  if 
religion  is  applied  to  the  tender  passion,  and  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  is  blended  niA  Ik 
breviary.  In  the  course  of  the  confession,  every  evil  affection  of  the  human  ben^ 
which  may  tend  to  impede  the  progress  or  counteract  the  success  of  love,  is  scientScaif 
aubdivided :  and  its  fatal  effects  exemplified  by  a  variety  of  aj^toaite  stories,  eiixtdtl 
from  classics  and  chromrles.  The  poet  of^n  introduces  or  recapitulates  bis  matter  ■  a 
few  couplets  of  Latin  long  and  short  verses.    This  was  in  imitation  of  Boethhis. 

"This  poem  is  strongly  tinctured  with  those  pedantic  afiectations  concenung  Ik 
passion  of  love,  which  the  French  and  Italian  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century  hoiioatt 
from  the  troubadours  of  Provence,  But  the  writer's  particular  model  appean  amft 
immediately  to  have  been  John  of  Mean's  celebrated  Rohadnt  DB  LA  Roib.  He 
hat,  however,  seldom  attempted  to  imitate  the  picturesque  imageries,  and  expRMne 
personifications,  of  that  exquisite  allegory.  His  most  striking  portraits,  which  yet  ve 
conceived  with  no  powers  of  creation,  nor  delineated  with  any  fertiUty  of  lancy, «« 
Idleness,  Avarice,  Micherie  or  Thieving,  and  Negligence,  the  secretary  of  Slolk. 
Instead  of  boldly  clothing  these  qualities  with  corporeal  attributes,  aptly  a 
imagined,  he  coldly,  yet  sensibly,  describes  ihcir  operations,  and  enumerates  t 
properties-  What  Gower  wanted  in  invention,  he  supplied  irom  his  common^ifaKe 
book;  which  appears  to  have  been  stored  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  instruclifc 
maxims,  pleasant  narrations,  and  philosophical  definitions.  It  seems  to  have  been  lia 
object  to  crowd  all  his  erudition  into  this  elaborate  performance.    Yet  there  is  oltn 
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orally  so  destitute  of  flowers.    Almost  the  only  one  is  the  description  of  the  chariot 

I  crown  of  the  sun;  in  which  the  Arabian  ideas  concerning  precious  stones  are 
irwoven  with  Grid's  fictions  and  the  classical  mythology. 

'  Perhaps,  m  estimating  Gower's  merit,  I  have  pushed  the  notion  too  far,  that 
ause  he  shews  so  much  learning  he  had  no  great  share  of  nsktural  abilities.  But  it 
aid  be  considered^  that  when  books  began  to  grow  fashionable,  and  the  reputation 
leammg  conferred  the  highest  honour,  poets  became  ambitious  of  being  thought 
>lars :  and  sacrificed  their  native  powers  of  invention  to  the  ostentation  of  displaying 
ntensive  course  of  reading,  and  to  the  pride  of  profound  erudition.  On  this  account, 
minstrels  of  these  times,  who  were  totally  uneducated,  and  poured  forth  spontaneous 
mes  in  obedience  to  the  workings  of  nature,  often  exhibit  more  genuine  strokes  of 
uoo  and  imagination  than  the  professed. poets.  Chaucer  b  an  exception  to  this 
erration :  whose  original  feeUngs  were  too  strong  to  be  suppressed  by  books^  and 
Me  learning  was  overbalanced  by  genius. 

'  This  affectation  of  appearing  learned,  which  yet  was  natural  on  the  revival  of 
rature,  in  our  old  poets,  even  in  those  who  were  altogether  destitute  of  talents,  has 
to  posterity  many  a  curious  picture  of  manners,  and  many  a  romantic  image.  Some 
our  ancient  bards,  however,  aimed  at  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  able  to 
sify :  and  attempted  nodiing  more,  than  to  cloath  in  rhyme  those  sentiments,  which 
lid  have  appeared  with  equal  propriety  in  prose*." 

^r.  Warton*s  account  of  the  sonnets  m  the  marquis  of  Stafford's  library  occurs  in  the 
endations  and  additions  to  his  second  volume. 

II  this  library  ''  there  is  a  thin  oblong  manuscript  on  vellum,  containing  some  of 
wer's  poems  in  Latin,  French,  and  English.  By  an  entry  in  the  first  leaf,  in  the 
id-writing,  and  under  the  signature,  of  Thomas  Fairfax,  CromwelFs  general,  an 
iquarian,  and  a  lover  and  collector  of  curious  manuscripts,  it  appears,  that  this  book 
I  presented  by  the  poet  Gower,  about  the  year  I40O9  to  Henry  the  Fourth;  and  that 
ras  given  by  lord  Fairfax  to  his  friend  and  kinsman  sir  Thomas  Grower,  knight  and 
onet,  in  the  year  l656.  By  another  entry,  lord  Fairfax  acknowledges  to  have 
ehred  it,  in  the  same  year,  as  a  present,  from  thai  learned  gentlenum  Charles  Gedde, 
;.  of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  end  are  five  or  six  Latin  anagrams  on 
dde,  written  and  signed  by  lord  Fauiax,  with  this  title,  '  In  nomen  venerandi  et 
losi  Amici  sui  Caroli  Geddei.'  By  king  Henry  the  Fourth  it  seems  to  have  been 
ced  in  the  royal  library :  it  appears  at  least  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  king  Henry 

Seventh,  while  earl  of  Richmond,  from  the  name  Rychemond,  mserted  in  another  of 
blank  leaves  at  the  beginning,  and  explained  by  this  note,  '  Liber  Henrici  septimi 
ic  Comilis  Richmond,  propria  manu  scripsit.'  This  manuscript  is  neatly  written, 
h  miniated  and  illuminated  initials:  and  contains  the  following  pieces.  I.  A 
oegyric  in  stanzas,  with  a  Latin  prologue  or  rubric  in  seven  hexameters,  on  king 
nry  the  Fourth.  This  poein>  commonly  called  Carmen  de  pacts  commendaiiatie  in 
dcm  Henrici  quarti,  is  printed  in  Chaucer's  works  (Vol.  L  p.  548).  II.  A  short 
tin  poem  in  elegiacs  on  the  same  subject,  beginnmg,  '  Rex  caii  deus  et  dominus  qui 
ipara  solus/  (MSS.  Cotton.  Otho.  D.  1.  4.)  This  is  followed  by  ten  other  very 
)rt  pieces,  both  in  French  and  English,  of  the  same  tendency.  III.  Cinkante 
LLADES,  or  fifty  sonnets  in  French.  Part  of  the  first  is  illegible.  They  are  closed 
lb  the  following  epilogue  and  colophon  : 

9  Hist,  of  Poetry,  Vol.  ii.  l-r^l  passim.    C. 
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O  gcQlill  Eagletere  a  toi  ieacrits. 
Pour  FemenibrET  ta  ioie  qetl  nouene, 
Qe  le  survieat  du  noble  Roy  Henris, 
Par  qui  dieus  ad  redreite  ta  qwrele, 
A  dieu  purceo  prieat  et  cil  el  celle, 
^1  de  sa  gracej  bu  foit  Roi  corooe, 
DoigDit  peu,  lioDonr,  ioie  et  prosperity 

ExpHeant  earmma  loAit  Gmctr  ipu  GalHce  comptata  BaladSs  diamliir,  I 
sbort  Latb  poems  in  elegiacs,  tbe  fint  beginning,  '£cce  patet  letttut  ctd  C 
arctu.'  Tbe  second,  '  0  Natwa  viri  potnit  qttmn  toUtre  neno.'  V.  A  Frcucl 
imperfect  at  tlie  b^ijining.  On  the  Digni^  or  Excellence  of  Marriage,  in  on 
Tbe  subject  is  illustrated  by  examples.  As  no  part  of  tbii  poem  was  ever  pi 
transcribe  one  of  tbe  stories. 

"  Qualiter  lason  uxorem  snam  Medcam  relinquens,  Creusam  Creontk  legi 
sibi  camaliter  copnlavit.    Verum  ipse  cum  daobis  filiia  suis  postea  iofoitunatus  | 


li  prus  lasou  qeu  lisle  de  Colcbos 
Le  tobon  dor,  pour  laide  de  Medee 
Conquist  dont  il  donour  portoit  grant  loos 
Par  lout  le  monde  encourt  la  renomee 
La  joefne  dame  oue  soi  ad  amenee 
De  son  pays  en  Orece  et  le^usa 
Ffreiute  espouaailc  dieus  le  vengera. 

Quant  Medea  meulu  qui  de  etre  en  repos 
Ove  son  mari  et  qelle  avoit  porte 
Deux  fils  de  lay  lois  cbangea  le  pnrpos 
El  quelle  lason  permer  fuist  oblige 
U  ad  del  tout  Medeam  refuse 
Si  prist  U  lile  au  roi  Crcou  Creusa 
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Pardonetz  moi  qe  ieo  d^  ceo  foryvoie* 
leo  sob  Eoglois:  ai  quier  piu:  tide  voie 
Etre  excuse  mais  qupique  nulls  epdie 
V  amonr  par£ut  en  diea  se  jiistifie. 

It  is  finished  with  a  few  Latin  hexameters^  viz.  ''  Quis  sit  vel  qualis  sacer  order 
connubialis/'  This  poem  occurs  at  the  end  of  two  valuable  foUo  manuscripts^  illumin* 
ated  and  on  vellum,  in  the  Bodleian  library^  viz.  MSS.  Fairfax.  iiL  and  NB.  F.  8.  9* 
Also  in  the  manuscript  at  All^Soulp  college,  Oxford,  MSS  xxvi.  And  in  MSS.  Harl.  8869. 
In  all  these,  and,  I  believe^  in  many  others,  it  is  properly  connected  with  the  Confessio 
Amantb  by  the  following  rubric.  ''  Puisqu'  il  ad  dit  cidevant  en  Englois,  par  voic 
desarople,  la  sotie  de  oellui  qui  par  amours  aimie  par  eqpecial,  dirni  ore  apres  en  Francois 
a  tout  le  mond  en  general  une  traitie  selonc  les  auctors^  pour  essemplar  les  amantt 
mariez,  &c    It  begins 

Le  creature  du  tout  creature. 

*'  But  the  Cinquante  Balades,  or  fifty  French  sonnets  above-mentioned,  are  the 
(Qiioos  and  valuable  part  of  (tliis)  manuscript.  They  are  not  mentioned  by  those  who 
have  written  the  life  of  this  poet,  or  have  catalogued  his  works.  Nor  do  they  appear  in 
any  other  manuscript  of  Oower  which  I  have  examined.  But  if  they  should  be  dis- 
covered in  any  other,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  a  more  authentic,  unembarrassed, 
aod  practicable  copy  than  this  before  us,  will  not  be  pro.duced:  although  it  is  for  the 
nost  part  unpointed,  and  obscured  with  abbi)sviationa,  and  with  those  miqiellings 
which  flowed  from  a  scribe  unacquaiut^  with  the  French  language. 

''  To  say  no  more,  however,  of  the  value  which  these  little  pieces  may  derive  firom 
being  so  scarce  and  so  little  known,  they  have  much  real  ^nd  intrinsic  merit.  They  are 
tender,  pathetic,  and  poetical;  and  place  our  old  pofl  Qower  in  a  more  advantageous 
point  of  view  than  tliat  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been  usually  seen.  I  know  not  if  even 
any  among  the  French  poets  themselves,  of  this  period,  have  left  a  set  of  more  finished 
sonnets:  for  they  were  probably  written  when  Gower  was  a  young  man,  about  the 
year  1S50.  Nor  had  yet  any  English  poet  treated  the  passion  of  love  with  equal 
ddicacy  of  sentiment,  and  elegance  of  composition.  I  will  transcribe  four  of  these 
Balades  as  correctly  and  intelligibly  as  I  am  able :  although  I  must  confess,  there  are 
aome  lines  which  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend. 


BALAD£  XXXVI. 

Pour  comparer  ce  jolif  temps  de  1!4(BU.* 
leo  dirrai  sen^blahle  a  PtaMiis: 
Car  lors  chantoit  et  meri^  et  papegai, 
Les  champs  sont  vert,  les  herbfis  sont  floiis: 
Lors  est  Nature  dfune  dn  pays: 
Dont  Venos  poignt  I'aiiviDt  a  tiel  assai, 
Qeacoa^rr  amoMr  nut  qui  poet  dire  Nai. 

▼OLIL  b 
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QuBDt  tout  ceo  vol,  et  que  ieo  penseni, 
Coment  Nature  ad  tout  le  mond  suipm. 

Dont  pour  le  temps  se  M  mhiote  et  gai 
Et  ieo  des  aiitres  hih  sonleDi  bonpris. 
Com  al  qui  sum  ainie  est  vrais  amii. 
Nest  pas  mervaile  tors  ri  ieo  meumi, 
QttuxMtre  amour  nett  qui  poet  dirt  Nat, 

En  lieu  de  rose,  urtie  cuillerai, 

Donl  Dies  cbapeali  femi  par  tiel  devis, 
Qe  tout  ioie  et  confott  ieo  lemi. 
Si  celle  soule  en  qui  iai  moo  coer  mis, 
Selonc  le  ponit  qe  iai  sovent  requis, 
Ne  deigne  aleggcr  les  griefs  mals  qe  iai, 
Qncontre  amour  nett  qui  poet  dire  Nai, 

Pour  pile  querre  et  pourcfaacec  btris, 
Va  ten  balade  ou  ieo  tenvoieiai, 
Qore  en  certain  ieo  Iai  tresbien  apris 
Qencontre  amour  not  qid  poet  dire  Nai, 


BALADE  XXXIV. 

Saint  Valentin,  I'AmouT,  et  ia  Nature, 
Des  touts  oiseals  ad  en  gouemement, 
Dont  cbascuD  deani,  semblable  a  sa  mesure, 
Un  rompnigne  honeste  a  9on  talent 
Eslist,  tout  dun  accord  el  dun  assent. 
Pour  celle  soule  Isist  a  covenir; 
Toutes  les  autres  car  nature  aprent 
Ou  li  coert  at  le  eorptfaU  abeir. 
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Ma  belle  oisel,  vers  qui  mon  pensement 
Seo  vole  ades  sanz  nuli  contretenir ' 
Preu  cest  escript  car  ieo  sai  voirement 
Ou  U  coers  est  It  corps  fait  obrir, 

BALADE  XLIII. 

• 
Plustricherous  qe  lason  a  Medee, 

A  Deianire  ou  q'  Ercules  estoit. 

Plus  q*  Eneas  q*  avoit  Dido  lassee^ 

Plue  qe  Theseus  q'  Adriagnc'  amoit, 

Ou  Demophon  qut  Pbillis  oubliot* 

Te  trieus,  helas,  qamer  iadis  soloie, 

Doot  cbaoterai  desore  en  mon  endroit 

Cest  ma  doulour  qefuist  andcois  majoie, 

Unques  Ector  qama  Pantafilee  *• 
En  tiele  haste  a  Troie  ne  sarmoit, 
Qe  tu  tout  mid  nes  deniz  le  lit  couche 
Amis  as  toutes  quelques  venir  doit, 
Ne  poet  chaloir  mais  qune  femme  y  soit, 
Si  es  comuu  plus  qe  la  halte  voie, 
Helas,  qe  la  fortune  me  de^oit, 

Ceit  ma  dolour  qefuist  amicois  majoie, 

De  Lancelot  si  fuissetz  remembre, 
£t  de  Tristans,  com  il  se  countenoit, 
Generides%  Fflorent',  par  Tonope', 
Chascun  des  ceaux  sa  loialte  gardoit;     . 
Mais  tu,  helas,  qest  ieo  qe  te  forsvoit 
De  moi  qa  toi  iamais  mill  iour  falsoie, 
Tu  es  a  large  et  ieo  sui  en  destroit, 
Cest  ma  dolour  qefuist  amicois  majoie 

Des  loutz  les  mals  tu  qes  le  plus  maloit, 
Ceste  compleignte  a  ton  oraille  envoie 
Sante  me  laist,  et  langour  me  recoit, 
Cest  ma  dolour  qefuist  amicois  majoie 

BALADE  XX. 

Si  com  la  nief,  quant  le  fort  vent  tempeste, 

Pur  halte  mier  se  toma  ci  et  la. 

Ma  dame,  ensi  mon  coer  mauit  en  tempeste, 

Quant  le  danger  de  vo  parrole  orra, 

La  nief  qe  votre  bouche  soufflera, 

I  Ariadae.    I  FnClMtUim.    o  A  Dune  oomiptljr  written,    d  FlortiMt  d«  Rmm*    #  Fftrlb«iM|M, 
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He  fait  ugler  sur  le  peril  de  tI 


Qeit  m  danger  fall  quit  m 


iii^plU. 


Rob  Ulyxes,  ucoin  noa  dist  la  Oeste, 
Yen  SOD  paiis  de  Troie  qni  ngia. 
Not  tiel  paour  du  peril  et  moleste, 
Quaat  les  Sereinei  en  1«  mier  pun, 
£t  la  danger  de  Circes  cKfaapa, 
Qe  te  paour  nest  plus  de  ma  partie> 
QaC  en  danger  fait  quil  mora  n^iptie. 

Danger  qui  tolt  damour  tout  la  &tte, 
Unques  un  mot  de  confort  oe  sona. 
Aim  plus  cruel  qe  nest  la  fiere  beste 
Au  point  quant  danger  me  reipondeia. 
La  chiere  porte  et  quaot  le  nai  dirra, 
Ptusque  la  mort  mestoia  celle  ote 
Qett  m  danger  fait  q\dl  mera  KtppUt. 

Yen  vous,  ma  bone  dame,  honpris  cells, 
Qe  danger  manit  en  voire  compainie, 
Cest  balade  en  mon  menage  irra 

Qett  en  danger  fatt  quit  mera  aipplk." 


THE 


LIFE  OF  JOHN  SKELTON 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


1  HIS  eccentric  satyrist,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Cumberland,  was  born 

towards  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  appears  to  have  studied  in  both 

univeniities.     Wood  claims  him  for  Oxford,  although  without  conceiving  that  he  was  a 

verv  honourable  addition  to  hb  Ibt  of  worthies*    The  late  Mr.  Cole,  in  his  collections 

for  the  Atbenae  Cantabrigienses^  is  of  opinion  that  he  belongs  to  Cambridge,  partly 

because  he  alludes  to  his  being  curate  of  Trompington  in  15079  and  mentions  Swafiam 

and  Soham,  two  towns  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  partly  because  there  occurs  the  name 

of  one  Schelton^  M.  A.  of  Cambridge  in  the  year  1484'.     On  the  other  hand.  Wood 

reckons  binii  of  Oxford,  from  the  authority  of  Bale  in  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library: 

and  HI  tbe  preface  of  Caxton*s  Translation  of  the  iCneids  he  is  said  to  have  been  **  lately 

created  poet  laureate  in  the  unyversite  of  Oxenfordc,"  and  to  have  been  the  translator 

of  some  of  the  Latin  classics. 

This  iaureatship,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  was  not  the  office  now  known  as 
pertaining  to  the  court,  but  was  a  degree  conferred  at  the  university.  Churchyard,  in 
tbe  poem  prefiiced  to  Skelton's  works,  says 

SkeltOD  wore  the  lawrell  wreath. 
And  past  in  schoels  ye  knoe. 

This  honour  appears  to  have  been  conferred  on  him  about  the  year  1489>  and  if  our 
author  was  the  Schelton  discovered  by  Mr.  Cole,  he  had  now  left  Cambridge  for  Ox« 
ford;  but  Mr.  Malone  says  that,  a  few  years  after  this,  he  was  permitted  to  wear  the 
laurel  publicly  at  Cambrklge,  and  had  been  previously  honoured  by  Henry  VIL  with 
^  grant  to  wear  either  some  peculiar  dress,  or  some  additional  ornament  in  hb  ordmary 
apparel.  Itf  addition  to  thb,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works 
that  be  was  poet  laureate  to  king  Henry  VIIL;  but  Mr.  Malone  has  not  been  able  to 


>  See  tbe  editor's  preface  to  the  edition  of  1736.  C. 
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discover  wLether  he  received  auy  salary  in  c^msequence  of  thb  office*.  The  brig 
(he  ruyal  laureat  b  somewhat  obscure.  According  to  Mr.  Warton  be  was  on 
graduated  rhetorician  employed  in  the  service  of  the  king,  and  all  his  productions  - 
ill  Latio,  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  which,  among  other  advantages,  openet 
wa^  to  llie  cultivation  of  the  Engliiih  traigne. 

Id  the  page  where  Skelton  meations  his  being  curate  of  Trominngton,  he  infoni 
that  lie  was  at  tlie  same  time  (1507)  rector  of  Diss  in  Norfolk,  and  probably  had 
tlib  living  long  before.  Tradition  informs  us  that  his  freqnent  buffbcmeiies  in  the  p 
excited  general  censure.  Of  what  nature  those  buffo<Mieries  were  we  cannot  nan 
tenuine,  but  it  is  certain  that  at  a  much  later  period  the  pulpit  was  frequently  deb 
by  irreverent  allusions  and  personal  scurrilities.  There  appear  to  have  been  I 
aiibjccis  at  which  Skelton  delighted  to  aim  his  satire;  these  were  the  mendicant  fl 
Lilly  the  grammarian,  and  cardinal  Woltey.  From  what  we  find  b  his  works,  hist 
ment  of  these  subjects  was  coarse  enough  m  style,  and  periiaps  illiberal  in  seotin 
anil  Uierc  is  some  reason  to  think  that  he  did  not  preserve  a  due  reverence  for  (he  f 
and  pump  of  the  established  religion,  which  above  all  other  faults  wontd  naturally 
to  bring  him  into  dbgrace  and  danger.  Those  who  felt  his  satire  would  be  gta< 
excite  a  clamour  against  his  impiety ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  vices  of  his  ag 
frequently  represented  in  such  indelicate  language,  as  to  furnish  hb  enemies  with  the 
plausible  reproach,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  reformers  who  begin  with  themseh 

But  although  we  can  now  have  very  litde  synqiatliy  with  the  injured  fi^ngt  o 
begging  friars,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  bis  poems  or  ballads  might  very  j 
rouse  the  vigilance  of  his  diocesan,  the  bbbop  of  Norwich,  who,  Mr,  Warton  thinks, 
pended  him  from  his  functions.  Anthony  Wood  asserts  that  he  was  puni^ed  b> 
bishop  for  "  having  been  guilty  of  ca-tain  crime*  as  most  poelt  are,"  Accordii 
Fuller,  the  "  crime  oimmt  poet^'  m  Skeltun's  case  was  his  keeping  of  a  concubiiK,  v, 
yet  was  at  that  time  a  less  crime  in  a  clergyman  than  marriage.  Skelton,  on  hb  d< 
bed,  declared  that  he  conscientiously  considered  his  concubine  as  his  wife,  but  was  a 
to  own  her  in  that  light;  and  from  this  confession  and  the  occasional  liberties  bi 
taken  with  his  pen  in  lashing  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  be 
imbibed  some  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  but  bad  not  the  courage  to  i 
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Skdtott  mptaw  to  liafe  been  a  more  coosiderabk  personage,  at  one  time  at  lea^t, 
tiaa  his  ooatcsponuies  would  have  us  to  believe.  It  is  certain  that  lie  was  esteemed  a 
sdiolar,  and  that  his  classical  learmng  recommended  him  to  the  office  of  tutor  to 
priace  Ucary,  afterwards  king  Henry  VIII.  who,  at  hb  accession^  made  him  rojal 
ontor,  an  ofioe  so  called  by  hiaMelf,  the  nature  of  which  is  doubtful,  unless  it  was 
blended  with  that  of  laureat.  As  to  hb  general  reputation,  Erasmus  io  a  letter  to 
Hcnnr  VIII.  styles  htm  Britannicarum  liteiarum  decus  et  lumen,  a  character  which 
■Kt  have  cither  been  iolerred  from  common  opinion,  or  derived  from  personal  imow- 
Wd^.  Whatever  pfovocation  he  gave  to  the  clergy,  he  was  not  without  patrons  who 
owiooked  his  enours  and  extravagancies  for  the  sake  of  his  genius;  and  during  the 
mp  of  Henry  VO.  he  had  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  almost  the  only  professed 
jNKt  of  the  age.  Henry  Algernon  Peicy,  fifth  earl  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  very 
(em  patrons  of  leaned  oMn  and  artists  at  that  time,  appears  to  have  entertained  a  high 
Rj^ard  for  onr  anthor.  In  a  collection  of  poems  magnificently  engrossed  on  vellum 
(k the  use  of  this  nobtcnmi,  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  earls  fiither  written  by 
Skdton.  This  volnnw  is  now  in  the  British  Museum;  but  the  elegy  may  be  seen  in 
Skdion  s  wmks.  and  in  Dr.  Percy's  Rdics. 

When  a  fovoniile  anthor  betrays  gromncas  and  indecency,  it  b  nsnal  to  inquire  how 

nudbof  thisb  hb  own,  and  how  nnich  may  be  referred  to  the  licentiousness  of  hb  age? 

Warton  obseifcs  that  it  b  in  vain  io  apologise  for  the  coarseness,  obscenity,  and  scur- 

rfity  of  Skelton,  by  saving  that  hb  poetry  b  tinctured  with  the  mamiers  of  hb  age^  and 

adds  that  Skelton  wonld  have  been  a  writer  without  decorum  at  any  period.    Thb 

dcdnon,  however,  b  not  more  jostly  pamed  on  Skelton  than  it  ought  to  be  on  others  in 

tUi  collection  mham  it  has  been  the  foshion  to  vindicate  by  an  appeal  to  the  ouumers  of 

tfadr  age.    The  manneis  of  no  age  can  apologise  for  the  licentioosness  of  the  writer 

niio  dcscemlf  to  copy  them.    There  are  always  enough  in  an  age  that  has  a  court,  a 

cfetgv,  and  a  people,  to  sappott  the  dignity  of  virtue  and  to  assert  the  respect  doe  to 

public  decency.     If  we  knew  more  mmnlely  of  the  amniers  of  our  country  in  those  re- 

mote  pciinds,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  licentiousness  has  upon  the  whole  been 

amre  diMJoniaged  than  pntiiunwd  by  the  public  voice. 

AUbongh  it  b  impoonble  to  lessen  the  censure  which  Skelton  incurred  among  hb 
f.mitiffi|pinMifi  s^  ammeifiate  sncces60is,  it  b  but  fiur  to  §xy  that  hb  indelicacies  are 
of  no  very  aedndive  kind;  that  they  are  obsenred  by  cant  words  and  phrases  no  longer 
intelligible,  or  inlefligiile  bnt  to  fow;  and  that  the  removal  of  them  b  a  antter  €(f  kss 
trouble  and  less  iDJwy  to  the  collection  than  hb  biographets,  who  have  copied  one 
another,  wonld  insinaate.  As  to  hb  poetry,  Mr.  Warton's  character  may  in  general  be 
followed  with  safety,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  with  the  respect  doe  to  so  excellent  a 


"  Skeiton's  dmacteriitic  wm  of  hmnoor  b  capricious  and  grotesque.  If  hb  tibim* 
ncal  extravaeandes  ever  moiv  our  fauKfatcr.  at  the  saaK  time  thev  shock  our  sensibflitv, 
Hb  festive  levitks  are  not  only  vulgar  mid  indrlifate,  but  fin^quentfy  want  truth  and 
propriety.  Hb  sd»fects  are  often  as  ridicnlons  as  hb  BKtre:  but  he  MMnetimcs  debases 
bb  anttcr  by  hb  itiisfitation.  On  the  whole,  hb  genius  seeatf  better  suited  to  low 
bvrlesiiue,  than  to  fibeial  and  manly  satire.  It  b  supposed  by  CnUm,  that  he  im- 
proved  our  fangm^;  bnt  he  iiimilimii  aiecto  obscurity,  and  MMnetimcs  adopts  the 
nost  fomiliar  phnnology  of  the  common  people  ^'^    After  quoting  some  lines  from 

•  WmtmUmm.mt¥tiuj,9mLiLj^24%,   C, 
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the  Boke  of  Colin  Cloute/  Mr.  Warton  remarks  that  these  are  in  the  best  manner  of 
his  petty  measure,  which  is  made  still  more  disgusting  by  the  repetition  of  the  rhymes; 
but  allows  that  in  the  poem  called  Tlie  Bouge  of  Court,  or  the  Rewards  of  a  Court, 
the  author,  by  '*  adopting  the  more  grave  and  stately  movement  of  the  seven-lined 
stanza,  has  shown  himself  not  always  incapable  of  exhibiting  allegorical  imagery  with 
spirit  and  dignity," 

Skelton,  howevery  is  very  unequal,  although  his  natural  bias,  and  what  he  seems  most 
anxious  to  revert  to,  is  comic  buffoonery.  That  the  author  of  the  Prayers  to  the 
Trinity,  and  the  lines  on  the  death  of  lord  Percie,  could  have  written  the  Tunning  of* 
Elinour  Rumming,  is  almost  incredible.  His  multiplied  repetition  of  rhymes,  arbitrary 
abbreviations  of  the  verse,  cant  expressions,  hard  and  funding  words  newly  coined, 
and  patches  of  Latin  and  French,  Warton  supposes  to  be  peculiar,  though  not  ex- 
clusively to  our  author;  but  hb  new- coined  words  and  Latin  and  French  phrases  occur 
so  often,  that  other  critics  appear  to  have  been  too  hasty  in  asserting  that  he  wrote  only 
for  the  mob.  There  b  occasionally  much  sound  sense^  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  much  jnst 
satire  on  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  which  we  know  was  such  as  to  justify  the  plunder 
of  the  church  by  Henry  VIIL  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  at  large.  As  a  poet,  however, 
Skelton  contributed  very  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  poetical  style,  and  seems 
often  more  disposed  to  render  verification  ridiculous.  His  vein  of  humour  u 
copious  and  original,  and  had  it  been  directed  to  subjects  of  legitimate  satire,  and 
regulated  by  some  degree  of  taste,  he  might  have  been  thought  more  worthy  of  a  place 
in  a  collection  €ff  English  poets,  and  more  credit  would  have  been  given  to  what  he  in- 
sinuates, that  he  was  disliked  and  reviled  for  having  honestly,  though  bluntly,  exposed 
the  reigning  follies  of  his  day.  Mrs.  Cooper  calls  him,  with  some  degree  of  truth, 
"  the  restorer  of  invention  in  English  poetry;"  and  by  Bradshaw,  a  very  indifferent  poet 
6f  the  fifteenth  century,  he  is  complimented  as  the  inventive  Skelton. 

His  works  have  hitherto  been  ushered  into  th^  world  without  much  care.  It  yet  re- 
mains to  explains  hb  obscurities,  translate  hb  vulgarisms,  and  point  his  verses.  The  task 
would  require  much  time  and  labour,  with  perhaps  no  very  inviting  prospect  of  recom- 
pense. Besides  the  works  now  before  the  reader,  Mr.  Ritson '  has  given  a  Ibt  of  pieces, 
tlie  most  of  which  are  easily  accessible,  and  might  have  been  added  to  the  present 
collection  had  they  a|ipeared  to  throw  any  important  light  on  the  character  of  the 
author,  or  of  his  age.  But  Mr.  Ritson  thinks  it  utterly  incredible  that  '<  the  Nigra- 
mansir,"  described  by  Warton,  as  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  in  1504,  ever 

5  In  hit  Bibliographia  Poetica,  p.  102.    C. 
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SURREY. 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


1  HIS  highly  accomplished  noblcmaD  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his  biogra- 
phers, Dor  is  there  in  the  whole  range  of  the  English  series  a  life  written  with  less  at- 
tention to  probability.  Even  the  few  dates  on  which  we  can  depend  have  been  over- 
looked, with  a  neglect  that  is  wholly  unaccountable  in  men  so  professedly  attentive  to 
tbese  matters  as  Birch,  Walpole,  and  Warton. 

The  story  usually  told  consists  of  the  following  particulars : — 

*'  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  the  third  duke  of 
Norfolk,  lord  high  treasurer  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  by  Elizabeth, 
<^ghter  of  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  bom  either  at  his  fa- 
ther's seat  at  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk,  or  in  the  city  of  Westminster*,  and  being  a  child 
of  great  hopes,  all  imaginable  care  was  taken  of  his  education.  When  he  was  very 
young,  he  was  companion,  at  Windsor  Casde,  with  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Richmond, 
oataral  son  to  Henry  VHI.  and  afterwards  student  in  Cardinal  College,  now  Christ- 
ehnrcli,  Oxford.  In  1532,  he  was  with  the  duke  of  Richmond  at  Paris,  and  continued 
there  for  some  time  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  learning  the  French  lan- 
guage ;  and  upon  the  death  of  the  duke  in  July,  1536,  travelled  into  Germany,  where 
he  resided  some  time  at  the  emperor's  court,  and  thence  went  to  Florence,  where  he  fell 
in  kive  with  the  fair  Geraldine,  the  great  object  of  his  poetical  addresses,  and  in 
the  grand  duke's  court  published  a  challenge  against  all  who  should  dispute  her 
heanty:  which  challenge  being  accepted,  he  came  off  victorious.  For  this  approved  va- 
lour, the  duke  of  Florence  made  him  large  offers  to  stay  with  him ;  but  he  refused  them, 
because  he  intended  to  defend  the  honour  of  hb  Geraldine  in  all  the  chief  cities  of 
Italy.  But  this  design  of  his  was  diverted  by  letters  sent  to  him  by  king  Henry  VHI. 
lecaliiog  him  to  England.    He  left  Italy  therefore,  where  he  had  cultivated  his  poetical 

'  A  friend  at  Oxford  hai  fuggetted  that  he  may  have  been  born  at  Lambeth,  or  at  a  house  near 
BidKiptgate  in  London,  which  were  the  occasional  residences  of  bis  futhcr.    C. 
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genius  by  the  reading  of  (he  greatest  writers  of  thai  couotiy,  and  returned  to  hk  01 
counti^,  where  he  was  eoosidercd  as  one  of  the  first  of  the  English  nobility  who  adonv 
his  high  birth  with  the  advantages  of  a  polite  taste  and  eitenuve  literature.  On  the  fii 
of  May,  1540,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  of  those  who  justed  at  Westminster  as  a  defrn 
ant  against  sir  John  Dudley,  sir  Tbbmas  Seymour,  and  other  challengers,  where  he  b 
faaved  himself  with  admirable  courage  and  great  skill  in  the  use  of  fats  arms;  and, 
1543,  served  in  the  army,  of  which  his  father  was  lieutenant-general,  and  wbidi, 
October,  this  year,  entered  Scotland  and  hamt  divers  villages.  In  February  or  Mar 
following,  be  was  confined  to  Windsor  Castle  for  eating  flesh  in  Lent.contiaiy  totbe  kmj 
proclaaiatioo  of  thegth  of  February,  1542.  In  1544,  upon  the  expedition  to  Bottlogn 
in  France  he  was  field-marshal  of  the  English  army;  and  after  taking  that  town,  b 
inglhen  knight  of  the  garter,  he  wai  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1545,  constilnta 
the  king's  lieulcaant  aud  captain  general  of  all  his  anny  within  the  (own  atid  country  1 
Boulogne.  During  his  command  there  in  1546,  hearing  (hat  a  convoy  of  provi^ 
of  the  enemy  was  coming  to  the  fort  at  Oultreau,  he  resolved  to  intercept  it;  b 
the  Kbingrave,  with  four  thousand  Lanskinets,  together  with  a  considerable  numbi 
of  French  under  the  maTsfaal  de  Briez,  making  an  obstinate  defence,  the  EngUsh  wei 
routed,  and  sir  Edward  Poyniogs,  wi|h  divers  oUier  gentlemen,  killed,  and  the  earl  1 
Surrey  himself  obliged  to  fly :  though  it  appears,  by  a  letter  of  bis  to  the  king,  dale 
Jan.  8,  1545-6,  ihal  tlib  advantage  cost  the  enemy  a  great  number  of  men.  But  the  kit 
was  so  highly  displeased  with  this  ill  success,  that  firom  that  time  he  contracted  «  fn 
judice  against  the  earl,  and  soon  after  removed  him  from  his  commarHl,  app«Hnting  tt 
earl  of  Hertford  to  succeed  him.  On  this  sir  William  Paget  wrote  to  the  esri  of  Sa 
rey,  to  advise  him  to  procure  some  eminent  post  under  the  earl  of  Hertford,  thit  I 
might  [not  be  unprovided  w  Me  loan  and^ld^  The  earl,  being  desiroos  in  the  mei 
time  to  regain  his  former  favour  with  the  king,  skirmished  against  the  French,  as 
routed  them ;  but  soon  after,  writing  over  to  the  king's  council,  that  as  the  enenqr  bl 
cast  much  larger  cannon  than  bad  been  yet  seen,  with  which  they  imagined  they  Aou 
soon  demolish  Boulogne,  it  deserved  consideration  whether  the  lower  town  sImo 
stand,  as  not  being  defensible ;  the  council  ordered  him  to  return  to  England,  ia  ard 
to  represent  his  sentiments  more  fully  upon  those  points,  and  the  earl  of  Hertford  W 
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be  chief  gOTerament  of  afiairs,  if  tlie  king  should  die»  whose  disease  was  now  growing 
o  fast  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  live  many  weeks.    Nor  is  it  improhahie  that  they 
[persuaded  the  kbg,  that  if  the  earl  of  Surrey  should  marry  the  princess  Mary,  it  might 
embroil  hts  son's  government,  and  perhaps  ruin  him.    And  it  was  suggested  that  he  had 
some  such  high  project  in  his  thoughts,  both  by  his  continuing  unmarried,  and  by  his 
using  the  arms  of  Edward  the  confessor,  which,  of  late,  he  had  given  in  his  coat  with- 
out a  diminution.    To  complete  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  and  his  son's  ruin,  his  duchess, 
who  had  complained  of  his  using  her  ill,  and  had  been  se|>arated  from  him  about  four 
ytm,  turned  informer  against  him.    And  the  earl,  and  his  sister,  the  duchess  dowager 
of  Richmond,  being  upon  ill  terms  together,  she  discovered  all  she  knew  against  him ; 
II  likewise  did  <me  Mrs.  Holland,  for  whom  the  duke  was  believed  to  have  had  an 
lafatwful  affection.    But  all  these  discoveries  amounted  only  to  some  passionate  ex- 
pressions of  the  son,  and  some  complaints  of  the  father,  who  thought  that  he  was  not 
Uored  by  the  king  and  his  counsellors,  and  that  he  was  ill  used  in  not  being  trusted 
with  the  secret  of  affitirs.    However,  all  persons  being  encouraged  to  bring  informa- 
tioos  against  them,  sir  Richard  Southwel  charged  the  earl  of  Surrey  in  some  points  of 
>8  hi^r  nature ;  which  the  earl  denied,  and  desired  to  be  admitted,  according  to  the 
Bttrtial  law,  to  fight  in  his  shirt  with  sir  Richard.     But,  that  not  being  granted,  he  and 
his  father  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower  on  the  12th  of  December,    15*5  ; 
md  the  earl,  being  a  commoner,  viras  brought  to  his  trial  in  Guildhall,  on  the  13th  of 
January  following,  before  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  mayor,  and  other  comniu- 
aooers ;  where  he  defended  himself  with  great  skill  and  address,  sometimes  denying 
the  accusations,  and  weakening  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  and  sometimes 
latcqMvting  the  words  objected  to  him  in  a  far  different  sense  from  what  had  been  re- 
presented.   For  the  point  of  bearing  the  arms  of  Edward  the  confessor,  he  justified 
hiaself  by  the  authority  of  the  heralds.    And  when  a  witness  was  produced,  who  pre- 
tended to  repeat  some  high  words  of  his  lordship's,  by  way  of  discourse,  which  con- 
cerned him  nearly,  and  provoked  tlie  witness  to  return  him  a  braving  answer ;  the  earl 
left  it  to  the  jury  to  judge,  whether  it  was  probable  that  this  man  should  speak  thus, 
to  him  and  lie  not  strike  him  again.    In  conclusion,  he  insisted  u|K>n  his  innocence ;  but 
^*as  found  guilty,  and  had  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him.     He  was  beheaded  on 
Toweiwhill  on  the  19th  of  January,  154-6-7  ;  and  his  body  mterred  in  the  church  of 
All  Hallows,  Barking,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk.'* 

Sach  b  the  account  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Birch  for  the  *'  Illustrious  Heads,"  from  An^ 
thony  Wood,  Camden,  Herbert,  Dugdale,  and  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation.  The 
pnncipal  errours  (corrected  in  this  transcription),  are,  his  making  the  earl  of  Surrey  son 
to  the  second  duke  of  Norfolk  ^  and  the  duke  of  Richmond  natural  son  to  Henry  the 

His  next  biographer  to  whom  any  respect  is  due  was  the  late  earl  of  Orford,  in  his 
dialogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.  The  account  of  Surrey,  in  this  work,  derives  its 
<^  merit  from  lord  Orford's  ingenious  explanation  of  the  sonnet  on  Geraldine, 
which  amounts  to  this,  that  Greraldine  was  Elizabeth^  (second  daughter  of  Gerald  Fitz- 
l^d  earl  of  Kildare)  and  afterwards  third  wife  of  Edward  Clinton  earl  of  Lincoln, 

'  The  same  erroar  appears  on  the  monument  erected  to  the  earVs  memory  at  Framlingham,  in  1612, 
°T  bis  second  son,  Henry,  earl  of  Northampton.  Dugdale  admits  the  errour  in  p.  268,  but  corrects  \% 
i^  l>.  274,  vol.  lU    a 
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ancl  (hat  Surrey  prohably  saw  Iier  lint  at  Hunsdon-faoiise  in  Mertfordahire,  wben,  a 
■he  was  seeoiid  cousb  lo  the  princesses  Mary  and  EMzubctli,  wbo  were  educated  in  tlii 
place,  ilie  might  have  been  educated  with  thein,  and  Surrey,  as  the  camfMnion  of  th 
duke  of  Richmond,  Ihe  king's  nalurKl  son,  might  have  had  interviews  with  her,  wbn 
the  duke  went  to  visit  liis  sister. — All  this  is  ingeniniis;  but  no  light  is  thrown  upon  tbe 
personal  history  of  tlie  earl,  and  none  of  the  difficulties,  however  obvious,  in  his  court- 
ship  ofGeraldiue  removed,  or  even  hiuted  at,  nor  does  lord  Orford  condeacend  to  io- 
qtiire  into  the  dutes  of  any  event  in  hisi  life. 

Mr.  Wartoo  coramcnces  liis  account  of  Surrey,  by  observing,  that  "  lord  Santft 
life  throws  so  much  light  on  tlie  character  an<l  subject  of  his  poetry,  (hat  it  b  alno* 
impossible  to  consider  the  one,  without  exhibiting  a  few  anecdotes  of  the  olber."  He 
then  gives  the  memoirs  of  Surrey  almost  iu  the  words  of  lord  Orfoid,  except  mOe 
following  instance. 

"  A  frieiidahip  of  the  closest  kiud  commencing  between  these  two  illustrious  youlbi, 
(Surrey  and  Hie  duke  of  Hichmoud)  about  the  year  1530,  they  were  both  remortd  to 
cardinal  Wolsey's  college  at  Oxford. — ^Two  years  afterwards  ( 1532)  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  etery  accomplishment  of  an  elegant  education,  the  earl  accompanied  hisiM- 
ble  friend  and  fellow  pupil  into  Trance,  where  they  received  king  Henry,  on  hi*  anini 
:it  Calais  to  visit  Fraucis  I.  with  a  most  magnificent  retinue.  The  friendship  of  tbM 
two  young  noblemen  vtas  soon  strengthened  by  a  new  tie ;  for  Richmond  married  ibc 
lady  Mary  Howard,  Surrey's  sister.  Richmond,  however,  appears  to  have  died  in  Uk 
year  l^Sti,  about  the  age  if  seventetn,  having  never  cohabited  with  his  wife.  It  «* 
long  before  Surrey  forgot  the  untimely  loss  of  this  amiable  youth,  the  Irtcnd  and  wo- 
ciate  of  his  childhood,  and  who  nearly  resembled  himself  in  genius,  re&iemeot  of  wor 
ners,  and  liberal  acquisitroDS." 

Ai\er  adapting  lord  Orford's  explaiuitioQ  of  the  sonnet  on  Geraldine,  Mr.  Wartoi 
proceeds  to  Surrey's  travels,  beginning  with  a  circumstance  on  which  much  more  atto- 
tion  ought  to  have  been  bestowed. 

"  It  is  not  precisely  known  at  what  period  the  earl  of  Surrey  began  his  traveli 
They  have  the  air  of  a  romance.     He  made  the  tour  of  Europe  iu  the  true  spirit  of  ehi 
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(Si  this  important  trial  should  be  cltHnded.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  earl 
Ttctorious.  The  shield  wliich  he  presented  to  the  duke  before  the  tournament  began 
b  exhibited  in  Vertue's  valuable  plate  of  tlie  Arundel  family,  and  was  actually  in  the 
posession  of  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk. 

**  These  heroic  vanities  did  not,  however,  so  totally  engross  the  time  which  Surrey 
ipeot  in  Italy,  as  to  alienate  his  rohid  from  letters :  h^  studied  with  the  greatest  success 
I  critical  knowledge  of  the  Italian  tongue ;  and,  that  he  might  give  new  lustre  to  the 
oaoie  of  Geraldine,  attained  a  just  taste  for  the  peculiar  graces  of  the  Italian  poetry. 

"  He  was  recalled  to  England,  for  some  idle  reatoti,  by  the  kmg,  much  sooner  than  he 
expfcted ;  and  he  returned  home  the  most  elegant  traveller,  the  most  polite  hver,  the 
WHt  learned  nobleman,  and  the  most  accomplished  gentleman  of  his  age.  Dexterity 
ia  tilting,  and  gracefulness  in  managing  a  horse  under  arms,  were  excellencies  new 
vieired  with  a  critical  eye»  and  practised  with  a  higli  degree  of  emulation.  In  1.54-0,  at 
atottraament  held  b  the  presence  of  tlie  court  at  Westminster,  and  in  which  the 
principal  of  the  nobility  were  engaged,  Surrey  was  distinguished  above  the  rest  for  his 
iddress  in  the  use  and  exercise  of  arms;  but  his  martial  skill  was  not  solely  displayed 
in  the  parade  and  ostentation  of  these  domestic  combats.  In  1 54>'2  he  marched  into 
Sfotlaud  as  a  chief  commander  in  his  father's  army,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  conduct 
lod  bravery  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Flodden-fieldy  where  James  the  Fourth  of 
&otl&od  was  killed." 

Tbe  only  other  passage  in  which  Mr.  Warton  improves'  upon  his  authorities  is  a 
ver?  proper  addition  to  the  above  account  of  lord  Surrey's  travels. 

"  Among  these  anecdotes  of  Surrey's  life,  I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  what 
bttamc  o(  liis  amour  with  the  fair  Geraldine.  We  lament  to  find  that  Surrey's  de- 
motion to  this  lady  did  not  end  in  a  wedding ;  and  that  all  hb  gallantries  and  verses 
tviiledso  little.  No  memoirs  of  that  incurious  age  have  informed  us  whether  her 
beiuty  Tias  equalled  by  her  cruelty,  or  whether  her  ambition  prevailed  so  far  over  her 
fntitude,  as  to  tempt  her  to  prefer  the  solid  glories  of  a  more  splendid  title,  and 
^ple  fortune,  to  the  challenges  and  the  compliments,  of  so  maguanimous,  so  faithful, 
^i  H)  clot|ucnt  a  lov<ir.  She  ap|>ears,  however,  to  have  been  afterwards  the  third  wife 
of£iivi-ard  Clinton,  earl  of  Lincoln.  Such  also  is  the  power  of  time  and  accident  over 
3iuorou!t  vows,  that  even  Surrey  himself  outlived  the  violence  of  his  passion :  he  married 
frjiiccs  daughter  of  John,  earl  of  Oxford,  by  whom  he  left  several  children.  One  of 
^  dau^l.ters,  Jane,  countess  of  Westmoreland,  was  among  the  learned  ladies  of  that 
>5e,  and  became  famous  for  her  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages/' 

It  is  truly  wonderful  that  lord  Orford  and  Mr.  Warton,  delighted  as  they  were  with 
tile  *'  romantic  air*'  of  lord  Surrc\*s  travels,  should  by  any  enchantment  have-  been 
ptt>cDted  from  inquiring  whether  the  events  which  they  have  placed  between  the  years 
1536  and  i5v6,  when  lord  Surrey  died,  were  at  all  consistent  with  probability:  had 
Ibcymade  the  slightest  inquiry  into  the  age  of  lord  Surrey,  although  the  precise  year  and 
■h)  of  his  birth  might  not  have  been  recoverable,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  obtain 
Mich  intbrmation  as  would  have  thrown  a  suspicion  on  the  whole  story  of  his  knight- 
frranln. 

Tbe  birth  of  lord  Surrey  may  be  conjectured  to  have  taken  place  some  time  between 
die^ears  151  j  an<l  1520:  my  opinion,  which  however  I  do  not  mean  to  obtrude,  is  in 

'  It  is  perhaps  unnccesfary  to  point  out  the  many  little  embellikhmcnts  iu  this  story,  for  which  we 
*fttatircly  indebted  to  Mr.  Wartoirs  elegant  pen.     C. 
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ftvonr  of  (be  fiinncr  year,  ur  one  earlier  than  1530*.  He  wai,  it  is  univenBlIy  agreed 
the  school  companiou  of  tlie  duke  of  Ricbmond,  who  died  m  liS6,  in  bis  Bevcntccntl 
year;  aiid  if  wc  allow  that  Suney  was  two  or  three  yean  oldet',  it  will  not  noch  tttn 
the  high  probability  that  he  was  a  very  yoimg  mail  at  the  time  when  his  biograpbei 
'  made  him  fall  in  love  with  Geraldtne,  and  maiatain  her  beauty  at  Florence.  None  c 
the  portraits  of  Surrey,  as  tar  as  the  present  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  mentio 
his  age,  except  tliat  in  tbe  picture-gallery  at  Oxford,  on  which  is  inscribed  that  be  wi 
beheaded  m  "  U47,  tet.  27 :"  the  inscription,  indeed,  is  in  a  hand  posterior  to  tb 
dale  of  the  picture  (supposed  to  be  by  Holbein) ;  but  it  may  have  been  tbe  hand  c 
some  successful  inquirer;  and  that  in  Arundel  castle,  which  is  inscribed  xt.  29.  Noa 
of  the  bonks  of  peerage  notice  his  birth  or  age,  nor  are  these  circumstances  inseite 
on  his  monument  at  FramUogbam.  Coi^jecture,  it  has  been  already  observed,  suppnst 
him  to  have  been  bom  sometime  between  151S  and  1530:  if  we  take  the  eariie 
of  these  dales,  it  will  still  remain  that  lus  bic^rapbers  have  either  crowded  mot 
events  into  his  life  than  it  was  capable  of  holding,  or  that  tbey  have  delayed  k 
principal  adventures  until  they  become  undeserving  of  credit,  and  inconsistent  with  h 
diaractcr. 

Mr.  Warton  observes,  that  "  it  is  not  predsely  knoivn  al  what  period  the  ead  c 
Surrey  began  bis  travels;"  but  this  is  a  matter  of  little  conseqnmce  in  refilling  A 
account  usually  given  of  those  travels,  because  all  his  biographers  are  agreed  Uut  b 
did  not  set  out  before  the  year  1536:  at  this  lime  be  Eiad  ten  years  ouly  of  life  bdbii 
him,  wliich  have  been  filled  up  in  a  very  cxtiaordinaiy  maimer.  First  lie  ttavds  oreri 
part  of  Europe,  vindicating  the  beauty  of  Geraldinc;  in  ISVJ  he  is  celebrated  atth 
justs  at  Westminster;  in  1542  he  goes  to  Scotland  with  his  father's  army;  in  ISti 
<probably)  he  is  imprisoned  for  eating  flesh  in  Lent;  in  1514-5  be  u  commaiidct  ■ 
Boulogne;  and  lastly,  amidst  all  these  romantic  adventures  or  serious  events,  bebl 
leisure  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  b^t  five  children;  wbidiw 
may  suppose  would  occupv  al  least  five  or  six  of  the  above  ten  years,  and  these  not  tk 
last  five  or  six  years,  for  we  find  him  a  widower  a  considerable  time  before  his  dtstt 
Among  other  accusations  whispered  in  tbe  ear  of  liis  jealous  sovereign,  one  was  his  OM 
fittuing  unmarried  (un  expression  which  usually  denotes  a  considerable  length  of  liiM 
after  the  period  when  a  second  marriage  might  be  decent,  in  order  that  be  might  nui 
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before  the  commenoeiiieiit  of  his  tniTels  in  puriuit  or  in  defence  of  Geraldine's  beauty. 
His  eldest  son  Thomas,  fourth  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  eighteen  years  old  when  his  grand* 
6tiier  died  in  1554*:  he  was  consequently  bom  in  1.136;  and  bis  father,  it  is  surely 
leasooable  to  suppose,  was  married  in  1535^.  It  would  therefore  be  unnecessary  lo 
aamine  the  story  of  Surrey's  romantic  travels  any  farther,  if  we  had  not  some  collateral 
aatborities  which  may  still  show  that  whatever  may  be  wrong  in  the  present  statement^ 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  very  little  right  in  the  common  accounts  which  have  been  read 
and  copied  without  any  suspicion. 

If  it  be  said  that  Surrey's  age  is  not  exactly  known,  and  therefore  allowing  1536  the 
date  of  his  travels  to  be  erroneous,  it  is  jjouibk  that  he  might  have  been  enamoured  of 
Geraldtne  long  before  thb ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  travels  might  have  commenced  in 
1526,  or  any  other  period  founded  on  this  new  conjecture :  this,  however,  is  as  im- 
probable as  all  the  rest  of  the  story ;  for  it  can  be  decidedly  proved  that  there  was  no 
tine  for  Surrey's  gallantries  towards  Geraldine,  except  the  period  which  his  biographers, 
however  absurdly,  have  assigned,  namely,  when  he  was  a  married  man.  The  father  of 
lady  Elizabeth,  the  supposed  Geraldine,  married  in  1519  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Thomas  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  and  by  her  had  five  children,  of  whom  Elizabeth  was 
ik  fourth,  and  therefore  probably  not  bom  before  the  year  1523  or  1524':  if  Surrey's 
coaitship,  therefore,  must  be  carried  further  back,  it  must  be  carried  to  the  nursery; 
for  even  in  1536,  when  we  are  told  he  was  her  knight-errant,  she  could  not  have  been 
Bore  than  eleven  or  twelve  years  old :  let  us  add  to  tiiis  a  few  particulars  respectii^ 
Geraldine's  husband.  She  married  Edward  lord  Clinton :  he  was  bom  in  1512,  was 
educated  in  the  court,  and  passed  his  youth  in  those  magnificent  and  romantic  amuse- 
nents  which  distingubhed  the  beginning  of  Henry  VlIFs  reign ;  but  did  not  appear  as  a 
public  character  until  the  year  1 544,  when  he  was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  Geraldme 
shout  twenty-four,  and  Surrey  within  two  years  of  his  death,  and  most  probably  a 
widower.  This  eari  of  Uiicoln  had  three  wives;  the  date  of  his  marriage  with  any  of 
them  is  not  known,  nor  how  long  they  lived ;  but  Geraldine  was  the  third  and  only 
oDe  by  whom  he  had  no  children,  and  who  survived  his  death,  wtiich  took  place  in 
1384,  thirty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Surrey.  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  earnest  desire  to 
tonnect  her  with  Surrey,  insinuates  that  she  might  have  been  either  crael,  or  that  her 
'*  ambition  prevailed  so  far  over  her  gratitude,  as  to  tempt  her  to  prefer  the  solid 
{lories  of  a  more  splendid  title  and  ample  fortune,  to  the  challenges  and  the  compli- 
ments of  so  magnanimous,  so  faithful,  and  so  eloquent  a  lover."  On  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  lady's  ambition  might  have  been  as  highly  gratified  by 
marrying  the  accomplished  and  gallant  Surrey,  the  heir  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  by 
allying  herself  to  a  nobleman  of  inferior  talents  and  rank;  but  of  his  two  conjectures, 
Mr.  Wart  on  seems  most  to  adhere  to  that  of  cruelty,  for  he  adds  that  '*  Surrey  himself 
outlived  his  amorous  vows,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Oxford.'^  This, 
however,  b  as  little  'deserving  of  serious  examination  as  the  ridiculous  story  of  Comelius 
Agrippa  showing  Geraldine  in  a  glass,  which  Authony  Wood  found  in  Drayton's  Heroical 
£pistle,  or  probably,  as  Mr.  Park  thinks,  took  it  from  Nash's  fanciful  Life  of  Jack 
Wilton,  published  in  1504;  where,  under  the  character  of  his  hero,  he  professes  to 

^  Collins,  Jtc.    C. 

"^  If,  according  to  the  coojerture  of  some,  he  was  bom  in  1 5 15,  he  was  now  twenty  years  of 
Bgc;  bnt  had  he  been  bom  in  1520,  the  more  usual  supposition,  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  as 
•arly  marriages  in  past  times :  the  duk«  of  Richmond,  w«  find,  died  a  married  man  at  serantccn.    C, 
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have  Iravelled  to  the  emperor's  court  as  page  to  tbe  earl  of  Surrey.  Bat  it  ii  m 
fortunate  for  tliis  stoty,  wfaeresoever  borrowed,  that  Agiippa  was  no  mote  a  coniar 
than  any  other  learned  man  of  hU  time;  and  that  be  died  at  Grenoble  th«  year  befo 
Surrey  b  said  to  have  set  out  on  his  romantic  expedition.  Dreyton  has  made  a  simil 
mistake  b  giving  Surrey  as  one  of  tbe  companions  of  fais  voyage,  the  great  sir  Tliom 
More,  who  was  beheaded  in  153J,  a  year  likewise  before  Surrey  set  out.  Poetic 
authorities,  although  not  wholly  to  be  rejected,  are  of  all  others  to  be  received  with  tl 
greatest  caution;  yet  it  was  probably  Drayton's  Heroical  Epistle*  which  led  M 
Warton  into  so  egregious  a  blunder  as  that  of  our  poet  being  present  at  Flodden-fic 
in  the  year  1^13.  Dr.  Seweli,  indeed,  in  the  short  memoir  prefixed  to  his  edition < 
Surrey's  poems,  asserts  the  same;  but  liltle  credit  is  due  to  the  assertion  of  a  writer  iri 
at  the  same  time  fixes  Surrey's  birth  in  \5'Ii),  seven  years  after  that  memorable  bitt 
was  fought. 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  whctlier  the  accounts  hitlierto  given  can  be  confinDcd  l 
internal  evidence.  It  has  been  so  common  to  consider  Geraldinc  a»  the  mistress  i 
Surrey,  that  all  his  love  poems  arc  supposed  to  have  a  reference  to  his  attachineot'l 
that  lady.  Mr.  Warton  begins  bis  narrative  by  observing  that  "  Surrey's  life  tbroini 
much  light  on  tbe  character  and  subjects  of  hL<<  poetry,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  I 
conuder  the  one  without  exhibiting  a  feiv  anecdotes  of  the  other."  We  have  alreul 
seen  what  tbose  anecdotes  are;  bow  totally  irreconcileable  with  probability,  and  ha 
amply  refuted  by  the  dates  which  lib  biographeis,  unfortunately  fur  their  stoiy,  Iw 
uniformly  furaished.  When  we  look  uito  the  poems  we  find  the  celebrated  sonnet  i 
Geraldiue  tlic  only  specious  foundation  for  lib  romantic  attachment;  but  as  th 
attachment  and  its  consequeuce  cannot  be  supported  without  a  continual  violatkin 
probabilitj',  and  in  opposition  to  the  very  dates  which  are  brou^t  to  confirm  it, 
seems  more  safe  to  coiijeclure  that  tins  sonnet  was  one  of  our  author's  eariiest  pi 
duclions,  addressed  to  Geraldine,  a  mere  child,  by  one  who  was  only  not  a  cbikl,  as 
effort  of  youthful  gallantry  in  one  of  his  interviews  with  her  at  Hunsdon,  Whatn 
credit  may  be  given  lo  tins  conjecture,  for  which  the  present  writer  is  by  no  mei 
anxious.  It  is  certain  that  if  we  reject  it,  or  some  conjecture  of  the  same  import,  a 
adopt  the  accounts  given  by  his  biographers,  we  cannot  proceed  a  single  step  wilbc 
being  opposed  by  invincible  diHtculties.    Hiere  a  no  other  poem  in  Surrey's  collect] 
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luaioDS  made  to  his  personal  liistory  in  these  poems  are  Tery  dark;  but  in  some  of 
lem  there  is  a  train  of  reflections  which  seems  to  indicate  that  misfortunes  and  dis-^ 
;)pointments  had  dissipated  his  quixotism,  and  reduced  him  to  the  sober  and  serious 
ne  of  a  man  whose  days  had  been  **  few  and  evil.*'  Afttliough  he  names  his  pro- 
ktions  iongs  and  sonnets^  they  have  less  of  the  properties  of  either  than  of  the  elegiac 
train.  His  scripture-translations  appear  to  be  characteristic  of  his  mind  and  situation 
]  his  latter  days:  what,  unless  a  heart  almost  broken  by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  bis 
rieods  and  family,  could  have  induced  the  gay  and  gallant  Surrey,  the  accomplished 
ourtier  and  soldier,  to  console  luBiself  by  translating  th^  passages  from  Ecclesiastes  ^ 
rfaich  treat  of  the  shortness  and  uncertamty  of  all  human  enjoyments,  or  those  Psalms 
rbich  direct  the  penitent  and  the  forsaken  to  the  throne  of  almighty  power  and  grace } 
Hr.  Warton  remarks  that  these  translations  of  Scripture  '*  show  him  to  have  been  a 
Heod  to  the  reformation ;"  and  this,  which  is  highly  probable,  may  have  been  one 
msoD  why  his  sufierings  were  embittered  by  the  neglect,  if  not  the  direct  hostility^ 
)f  some  of  his  relations.  The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  prose  was  but  just 
derated  in  his  time;  and  to  familiarize  them  by  the  graces  of  poetry  must  have 
kppeared  yet  more  obnoxious  to  the  enemies  of  the  reformation.  I  have  said  some  of 
lis  rehitions;  his  father  I  should  hope  cannot  be  enumerated  in  this  class.  After 
Murey's  execution^  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  took  care  of  the  education  of 
lb  children^  and  engaged  Fox  the  martyrologist  to  be  their  tutor;  and  the  duke,  when 
III  xealous  protestant  was  pursued  by  the  bloody  Gardiner,  screened  him  from  his 
iwy;  and  when  lie  found  it  no  lo^iger  safe  to  keep  him,  conveyed  him  abroad  in  spite' 
9f  Gardiner's  vigihince.    This  surely  was  not  the  act  of  a  bigotted  papist. 

Although  the  present  writer  has  taken  some  liberties  witli  the  historian  of  English 
poetry  m  his  account  of  Surrey's  life,  he  has  not  the  presumption  to  omit  Mr.  Warton's 
elegant  and  just  criticism  on  his  poems.  ^'  Surrey,  for  justness  of  thought,  correctness  of 
itjle,  and  purity  of  expression,  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  first  Englbh  classical 
poet  He  unquestionably  is  the  first  polite  writer  of  love-verses  in  our  language, 
dtboogh  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  a  striking  native  beauty  in  some  of  our  love- 
verses  written  much  earlier  than  Surrey's."  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  all 
kis  biographers  send  him  to  Italy  to  study  its  poetry,  Mr.  Warton  finds  nothing  in  his 
Kotks  of  that  metaphysical  cast  which  marks  the  Italian  poets,  his  supposed  masters^ 
»pedally  Petrarch.  ^*  Surrey's  sentiments  are  for  the  most  part  natural  and  unaffected, 
irising  from  his  own  feelings,  and  dictated  by  the  present  circumstances:  his  poetry  is 
iHke  unembarrassed  by  learned  allusions,  or  elaborate  conceits.  If  our  author  copies 
^etrarch,  it  is  Petrarch's  better  manner;  when  he  descends  from  his  Platonic  abstrac- 
loos,  hb  refinements  of  passion,  his  exaggerated  compliments,  and  his  play  upon  op- 
osite  sentiments,  into  a  track  of  tenderness,  simplicity,  and  nature.  Petrarch  would 
ave  been  a  better  poet  had  he  been  a  worse  scholar:  our  author's  mind  was  not  too 
lach  overlaid  by  learning." 

The  translation  of  the  two  books  of  the  Eneid  is  '*  executed  with  fidelity,  without  a 
rosaic  servility ;  the  diction  is  often  poetical,  and  the  versification  varied  with  proper 
mses."  Its  principal  merit,  however,  is  that  of  being  the  first  specimen  in  the 
Aglish  language  of  blank  verse,  which  was  at  that  time  growing  fashionable  in  the 
tahan  poetry.  It  b  very  probable  that  he  intended  to  have  translated  the  whole;  and 
te  b  so  much  more  elegant  and  correct  in  thb  than  in  his  other  translations,  that  the 
'Ji&d  appears  to  have  been  the  production  of  hb  happier  days,    The  other  authors 
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who  preceded  Mflton  in  the  attempts  to  break  through  the  shackles  of  rhyme 
Turberville,   Gascoyne,   Riche^  Peele,  Higgins,  Aske,  Vallans,    Breton,  Chapm^ 
Marlow,  &c.' 

The  fidelity  which  Mr.  Warton  attributes  to  the  translations  from  Vitgil  our  ante 
has  not  preserved  in  his  translations  from  Scripture,  which  are  very  liberal ;  and  If 
frequent  omissions  and  a  different  arrangement  made  to  suit  his  situation  and  feelii^tf 
the  time  they  were  written,  which  was  probably  when  he  was  in  the  Tower. 

Surrey's  poems  were  in  high  reputation  among  his  contemporaries  and  i 
successors,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  compliments  to  his  genius,  gallantry, 
personal  worth.    They  were  first  printed  in  1557  by  Tottel,  in  4to.  with  the  title 
*'  Songes  and  sonettes  by  the  right  honorable  Henry  Howard,  late  earl  of  Surrey, 
other."  Several  editions  of  the  same  followed  in  1 565^  1 56?  f  1569, 1574, 1585,  and  15IK 
So  many  editions  prove  a  degree  of  popularity  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  veiy  few 
of  that  age ;  but  after  the  time  of  Elizabeth  they  became  gradually  obscure,  and 
find  no  modem  edition  until  Pope's  incidental  notice  of  him  (in  Windsor  Forest)  as 
"  Granville  of  a  former  age,"  induced  the  booksellers  to  employ  Dr.  Sewell  to  be 
editor  of  Surrey's,  Wyat's,  and  the  poems  of  uncertain  authors:  but  the  doctor 
formed  his  task  with  so  little  knowledge  of  the  language,  that  this  is  perhaps  the 
incorrect  edition  extent  of  any  ancient  poet.     It  would  have  been  surprising  had  it 
tributed  to  revive  his  memory,  or  justify  Pope's  comparison  and  eulogium. 

The  translation  of  the  second  and  fourth  book  of  the  Eneid  was  published  in  1 
but  it  seems  doubtfiil  whether  together  or  separately.    The  translations  of  the 
Ecclesiastes,  and  the  few  additional  original  poems  were  printed  *<>,  but  not  po 
many  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Percy,  from  a  MS.  now  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  H91, 
who,  with  his  usual  liberality,  has  permitted  a  transcription  fi>r  the  present  edition" 

'  These  specimeM  were  long  ago  collected  by  Dr.  Percy,  bishop  of  Dromore,  to  be  added  tos% 
edition  of  Surrey*!  poems,  which  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the  press;  but  will  probably  be  anticipsirf 
by  an  elaborate  edition  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  whose  iuquiries,  be  obligingly  infomii  ■% 
have  produced  a  very  singular  fact,  namely,  that  lord  Surrey's  lady  survived  him,  and  marrieli 
second  husband.  This,  although  not  essential  to  the  support  of  what  I  hare  presumed  toadvsaoi.: 
with  respect  to  Surrey's  history,  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  carelesness  of  those  writers  who  livci 
nearest  his  time.    What  becomes  of  Henry  V  Ill's  jealousy  of  his  designs  on  the  princess  Mary  ?  C.  ' ' 

1^  The  whole  impression  was  consumed  in  the  destructive  fire  which  took  place  in  Mr.  NicbolA' 
premises,  Jan.  1808. 

"  This  MS.Mescended  from  the  Harrington  family:  see  Mr.  Park's  edition  of  the  Nugse  Antiqaan 
In  his  edition  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  are  some  interesting  particulars  respecting;  the  TariW 
editions  of  Surrey's  poems,    C. 
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i  LIFE  of  sir  Thomas  Wyat  appeared  in  the  second  number  of  lord  Orford's  Miscel* 
neotis  Antiquities^  from  materiab  collected  in  the  British  Museum,  by  his  friend  Gray, 
le  poet;  and  augmented  by  his  lordship  from  other  writers,  partiailarly  Anthony 
^ood  md  Lloydy  but  not  wiUiout  some  inaccuracy.  A  few  notices  are  now  added  of 
ore  recent  authority. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the  only  Sfin  and  lieir  of  sir  Henry  Wyat  of  Allington  Castle  in 
mt,  was  bom  in  the  year  1 503.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Skinner  of  the 
ODty  of  Surrey.  Hb  father  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III., 
Ko  he  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  a  cat  which  fed  him  while  in  that  pkce,  for 
Mch  reason  he  was  always  pictured  widi  a  cat  in  his  arms,  or  beside  him'.  On  the 
session  of  Henry  VH.  he  had  great  nuurks  of  favour  shewn  him,  among  which  was  the 
soar  of  knighthood,  and  a  seat  in  die  privy  council.  One  of  the  last  services  in 
ich  he  was  employed  by  that  king  was  conducting  to  the  Tower  the  unfortunate  earl' 
Sofiblk,  who  was  afterwards  belieaded  by  Henry  VIII.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
niy  YIII's  privy  council,  master  of  the  jewel  office,  and  of  the  van-guard  of  that 
ly,  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  which  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  tkc 
in*.     He  died  in  1533. 

Hie  honour  of  educating  our  poet  has  been  claimed  for  both  universities,  by  Carter 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  by  Anthony  Wood  for  Oxford,  because  he  resided 
some  time  on  the  establishment  of  cardinal  Wolsey's  new  college,  now  Christ  Church, 
then  set  out  on  hb  travels  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  and  returned  after 
le  yean,  a  gentleman  of  high  accomplishments  and  elegant  manners,  and  of  such 
i?ersation  talents,  both  as  to  sense  and  wit,  as  to  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  all 
ks,  and  particulariy  of  his  sovereign,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  knighthood. 
1  employed  him  in  various  embassies.  Mr.  Warton  appears  offended  with  Wood  for 
ing  dmt  **  the  ku^  was  in  a  high  manner  delighted  with  his  witty  jests;"  while  ht 

'  Halted^  History  of  Kent,  toL  ii.  p.  183.  ■  Lod|[e*8  illustrmtious,  rol  I  p.  1. 
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allows  that  Henry  was  probably  as  mucb  pleased  with  hii  repartees  as  bis  politkb 
Lloyd,  wboni  Mr.  Gray  and  lord  Oribrd  have  adopted  as  an  autbority,  reports  eDiH|k 
of  bis  wit  to  coDvince  us  that  he  ml»ht  delight  a  monarch  of  Henry's  ficklcnes  ui 
passionate  temper.  Perwrnst  of  this  character  are  oftea  more  easily  directed  or  diveilal 
by  a  striking  expresuon  than  by  a  train  of  argument. 

According  to  Lloyd,  Wyat  was  frequently  honoured  with  tbe  king's  lamiUar  coovon- 
tion,  wliich  never  put  him  so  much  off  bis  guard  as  to  betray  him  into  any  fookris' 
inconsistent  with  his  character.  When  urged  by  the  king  to  daoce  at  one  of  the  cool- ' 
balls,  he  replied  that,  "  He  who  thought  himself  a  wise  man  in  the  day-time,  would  gtK 
be  a  fool  at  night."  His  general  deportment  is  said  to  have  been  ndtber  too  scmc^ 
for  Henry  Vlll's  time,  nor  too  loose  for  Henry  VIl's;  wirb  whose  court,  bowever,btj 
could  have  liltle  acquaintance.  In  him  also  was  said  to  liaie  been  combined  tbe  wiltf 
sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  wisdom  of  sir  Thomas  Cromwell.  It  is  no  small  coiifin» 
tion  of  this  character  that  bis  friend  Surrey  describes  bim  as  of  "  s  visage  stern  mt 
mildi"  a  contrariety  which  seems  to  be  very  happily  preserved  in  Holbeia's  iucoa- 
parablc  drawing  lately  published  by  Mr.  Cbamberliim. 

But  his  wit  was  not  evauc«^CDt.  Wc  are  told  that  be  brought  about  the  Refonmlin 
by  a  ban  mot,  and  precipitated  the  fall  of  Wolsey  by  a  seasonable  story.  When  dtt 
king  was  perplexed  respecting  bis  divorce  from  queen  Catherine,  which  he  affected  Is 
feel  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  sir  Tliomas  excliiimed,  "Lord!  that  a  man  caDHl 
repent  him  of  his  un  without  the  pope's  leave !"  A  trutli  thus  wittily  hinted  «■ 
afterwards  confirmed  hy  the  opinion  of  Cranmer  and  of  tlie  universities;  and  becania 
maxim  of  church  and  state.  The  story  by  which  he  promoted  the  fall  of  Wobey  hK 
not  descended  to  our  times.  Lloyd  merely  says  that  wlien  the  king  h^peaed  lo  bediK 
pleased  with  Wolsey,  "  sir  Thomas  upi  with  a  story  of  the  curs  baiting  the  botcfaa^ 
dog,  which  contained  tbe  whole  method  of  that  great  man's  ruin."  Few  readers  reqaiifl 
to  be  told  that  Wolsey  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich. 

In  (be  early  state  of  tbe  Reformatioii  the  clergy  were  discontented,  because  afiaid  of 
losiDg  tlieir  valuable  lands.  "  Butter  the  rooks  jiests,"  said  sir  Thomas,  "  and  they  *■ 
never  trouble  you."  The  meaning,  not  very  obvious,  was  that  the  king  shonld  pn. 
tbe  cburcb  lands  to  the  great  families,  whose  inleiest  it  would  then  be  to  prevent  the 
stalili>lii]Li.'»t  of  iioiierv.    The  wit,  however,  of  ihij  advice  is  more  remarkable  iban 
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I  with  the  utmost  civility,  and  expressed  his  doubts  as  if  he  needed  the  informa- 
lich  he  was  able  to  impart. 

1st  this  prosperous  career,  he  had  the  misfortune,  like  most  of  the  eminent 
ers  of  this  reign,  to  fall  under  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  king,  and  was 
mprisoned',  but  for  what  offences  his  biographers  are  not  agreed.  Fuller 
t  had  heard  that  he  fell  into  disfavour  about  the  business  of  queen  Anne 
Lloyd  insinuates  the  same,  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  a 
1  connection  with  her.  But  this  is  in  part  erroneous.  From  the  oration 
lie  delivered  on  his  second  trials  and  which  lord  Orford  has  printed  in  his  Mis- 
ous  Antiquities,  he  expressly  imputes  his  first  imprisonment  to  Charles  Brandon, 
f  Suffolk.  **  His  first  mbfortune  flowed  from  a  court-cabal ;  the  second  from 
ainy,  jealousy,  and  false  accusation  of  that  wretch  Bonner,  bishop  of  I^don, 
clownish  manners,  lewd  behaviour,  want  of  religion,  and  malicious  perversion 
h,  sir  Thomas  paints  with  equal  humour  and  asperity."  Bonner  accused  him 
easonable  correspondence  with  cardinal  Pole,  and  this  with  some  treasonable 
ions  concerning  the  king,  formed  the  principal  charges  against  him,  which  he 
d  with  great  spirit,  ease,  and  candour.  The  words  which  he  was  accused  of 
uttered  were,  '*  that  the  king  should  be  cast  out  of  a  cart's  a-— e:  and  that  by 
blood,  if  he  were  so,  he  was  well  served,  and  he  would  he  were  so."  Sir 
s  acknowledged  the  possibility  of  his  having  uttered  the  first  part  of  this  sen« 
and  explained  his  meaning,  viz.  that  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
.  his  master  Henry  would  probably  be  left  in  the  lurch. 

iras  tried  for  thb  by  a  jury  before  a  committee  of  the  council,  and  probably 
*d;  as  we  find  that  he  regained  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  was  afterwards 
ibassador  to  the  emperor.  His  eagerness  to  execute  this  conunission,  whatever 
proved  fatal ;  for  riding  f^st  in  the  heat  of  summer  he  was  attacked  by  a  ma- 
fever,  of  which  he  died  at  Sbireboume  in  Dorsetshire,  1541,  in  the  thirty-eighth 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  great  conventual  church  there  ^. 
I  Orford  informs  us,  that  in  Vertue's  manuscript  collections  he  found  that 
was  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Wyat,  who  lived  in  Charterhouse-yard,  and  was  the 
ntative  descendant  of  that  respectable  family.  In  17^1*  and  at  other  times, 
says,  at  that  gentleman's  house  he  saw  portraits  of  his  ancestors  for  seven  de« 
and  other  pictures  and  ancient  curiosities^. 

poet  has  usually  been  termed  sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him 
r  Thomas  Wyat,  his  son,  who  suffered  death  for  high  treason  in  the  reign  of 
Mary.  His  lady,  according  to  Wood,  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
:,  lord  Cobham^.  His  son  left  issue,  by  Jane  his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
0  Hawte  of  Bourne,  knight,  a  son  named  Geoige  Wyat  of  Boxley  in  Kent,  re« 
IS.  Elizabeth. 


!  his  Sonnet  to  sir  Francis  Bryan.    C. 

rd  OrfDrd  contradicts  Anthony  Wood's  account  of  sir  Thomas's  death,  by  playing  in  his  usual 

to  words,  but  unfortunately  upon  words  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Athene    See  Misc. 

ies,  p.  1 8.  note,  and  compare  with  Wood,  vol.  i.  col.  57.     C. 

^rajrton,  in.bts  Verses  to  Master  George  Sandys,  treasurer,  for  the  English  colony  in  Virginia, 

s  the  name  of  a  Wyat,  who  probably  might  be  a  descendant  of  our  poet's.    Sandys  was  re- 

the  Wyat  ftimily.''    Ueadley*s  Beauties,  i.  Ixvi. 

9  afterwards  married  sir  Edward  Warner,  bart.    Hasted's  Kent,  vol.  II.  p.  183. 
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Sir  HiomRs'i  bkip^ben  ve  in  general  ailent  on  the  subject  of  hu  connectioB  with  lor 
Suney.  It  b  known,  however,  that  they  were  closely  allied  by  friendafaip,  and  linai 
nty  of  taste  and  stodies,  Surrey's  character  of  Wyat  i*  a  noble  tribute  to  hn  meinon 
Tfae  year  fbllnwtng  his  death,  Leland  published  a  volume  of  el^iac  verset,  aonc* 
which  are  veiy  elegant,  and  all  hif^ly  encomiastic,  entitled  "  NKobe  in  mortem  Tbooa 
Wiati,  eqnitis  incomparabilis,  Joanne  Leluido  Antiqaario,  Auctore,  4to."  This  aan 
pamphlet  hat  a  wood  cut  of  Wyat,  mppoted  to  be  by  Holbein,  but  representing  Ui 
as  a  much  older  man  than  he  was,  and  with  a  huge  busby  beard  hiding  more  than  h« 
Ins  features.    Hm  copy  in  the  British  HnMnm  u  dated  IA5?. 

His  poems  were  first  published  by  Tottell,  along  with  Surrey's,  and  the  cellection  h 
vncertam  authors.  The  authenticity  of  Surrey's  and  Wyat's  poems  secon  to  be  cu» 
finned  by  this  care  of  Tottell  to  distiuguisfa  what  he  knew  from  what  be  did  not  knav, 
and  what,  trom  the  ignorance  of  an  editor  of  so  much  taste,  1  apprehend  were  ast 
geneially  known.  Mr.  Warton  has  favoured  us  with  a  very  elaborate  and  elegant  aib 
cism  on  Wyat,  but  has  found  it  impossible  to  revive  fab  poetical  fame.  He  cootnbatrf 
but  little  to  the  refinement  of  English  poetry,  and  his  versificatioo  and  laBgtngc  an  <l^ 
ficient  in  harmony  and  perspicuity.  From  a  dose  stady  of  tlie  Italian  poeb,  his  mif- 
nation  dwells  too  often  on  puerile  conceits  and  contrarieties,  wUtcfa,  however,  to  MM 
are  so  pleasing  (hat  they  are  not  to  this  day  totally  excluded  from  our  poetry,  to  t 
lover,  his  addresses  are  stately  and  pedantic,  with  very  bttie  mixtore  of  feding  orf» 
sion ;  and  although  detached  beauties  may  be  pomted  out  in  a  faw  of  bis  sormet^  hit 
genius  was  ill  adapted  to  this  species  of  poetry.  In  all  respects  be  is  inferior  tn  tb 
ftiend  Surrey,  and  daims  a  place  io  tfae  English  series  drieSy  as  beng  tfae  first  asnl 
ntiritt,  and  as  banng  represented  tfae  vices  and  follies  of  his  time  in  the  true  apat  d 
tfae  didactic  muse. 

Lord  Surrey,  we  hove  teen,  praises  his  version  of  David's  Psalms,  a  worii  abont  tba 
existence  of  which  bibliograpliera  are  not  agreed.  No  copy  is  known  to  be  extant,  M 
is  it  noticed  in  any  history  of  the  English  |Hess,  nor  in  any  library  printed  or  wai- 
script.  In  1549  "cre  published  Certayne  Psalms,  a  transcript  of  which  has  bcM 
made  for  the  present  edition,  withoat,  J  am  afnid,  adding  much  to  tfae  anthor't  R^ 
tation.  Mr.  Warton  observes,  that  tfae  ploos  lliomas  Stemhold  and  Jofan  Hoj^JDi  na 
rljj  Iranslalors  of  David's  Psalms.      But  indifferent  i 
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coUectioii  caUed  The  Ptt^dbe  of  Dainty  Denises.  Mr.  Ritson*  has  produced 
Clmrcfayaid's  authority  tfaiat  he  also  was  a  contributor  of  *'  many  things''  to  this  collec- 
tioo,  but  they  are  not  qpedfied. 

lir.  Warton  is  of  opinion  that  aU  these  pieces  were  written  between  the  years  1530 
lod  1550,  and  most  of  them,  perhaps,  within  the  first  part  of  that  period.  The 
SoDges  written  by  N.  G.  at  the  dose  of  the  collection  are  attributed  to  Nicholas 
Grimoald,  a  man  of  efteome  learning,  a  critic,  and  a  poet,  and  the  second,  after  lord 
Soney,  who  wrote  in  blank  verse.  Mr.  Warton  gives  him  the  high  praise  of  having 
idded  to  Surrey's  efibrts  new  strength^  elegance,  and  modukition,  and  thinks  that  as 
I  writer  of  verses  in  rhyme,  he  yields  to  none  of  his  contemporaries,  for  a  masterly 
choke  of  chaste  expressimi,  and  concise  elegancies  of  didactic  versification.  The 
ranainder  of  these  poems  await  the  researches  and  conjectures  of  some  future  and  in« 
defttigable  antiquary. 

*  Ritfon't  Bibliogniphia  Pocttca,  in  art  Chnrcbjard. 


i  THE 


LIFE  OF  GEORGE  GASCOIGNE. 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


1 HB  life  of  this  ingenious  poet  has  long  been  involved  m  obscurity.    Most  of  his  bio- 

piphers  have  either  not  seen  hb  works,  or  have  not  read  them  with  attention,  and  the 

'Vity  of  all  the  editions  for  many  years  past  has  prevented  curious  inquirers  from  an 

^Vportonity  of  resolving  their  doubts.    Anthony  Wood's  life  of  Gascoigne  is,  upon 

^  whole,  more  free  from  errors  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  biognq[>her  who 

^^woot  to  undervalue  the  sons  of  the  Muses.    Bishop  Tanner's  and  Dr.  Berkenhoufi 

*^<^ouiit8  are  abridged  from  Wood,  but  a  very  judicious  sketch  may  be  seen  in  the  first 

volume  of  the  Censura  Literaria,  and  m  addition  to  that,  and  other  notices  scattered 

^er  tbe  same  useful  publication,  I  am  now  enabled  to  avail  myself  of  a  manuscript 

''■^  written  by  the  late  Richard  Gough,  Esq.  for  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and,  what 

Pi^bably  may  be  considered  as  of  more  importance,  of  a  pamphlet  of  uncommon  rarity, 

^hich  has  lately  been  brought  to  light,  after  a  concealment  of  nearly  a  century. 

Bishop  Tanner  b  the  first  who  notices  thb  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of ''  A  Remem- 

^^Oce  of  the  well  employed  life,  and  godly  end  of  George  Gascoigne,  Esq.  who  de- 

^^sed  at  Stamford  m  Lincolnshire,  7th  October  1577  ^  reported  by  George  Whetstone.'^ 

j^^t  it  b  very  extraordinary  that  the  learned  prelate  should  inform  us  of  thb  pamphlet 

^ng  in  hb  possession,  and  at  the  same  time  express  hb  doubt,  **  Vita  an  nosiri  on 

^^U9  Geo,  Gascoignu  f"  when  a  very  slight  inspection  must  have  convinced  him  that  it 

f  ^Uld  be  no  other,  and  that,  in  its  principal  fkcts,  it  agreed  with  the  account  he  had 

^^t  transcribed  from  Wood.    Since  the  antiquities  of  poetry  have  become  a  favourite 

'^dy,  many  painful  inquiries  have  been  made  after  thb  tract,  but  it  could  not  be  found 

^  Tanner's  library,  which  forms  part  of  the  Bodleian,  or  in  any  other  collection,  pri- 

^te  or  public,  and  doubts  were  entertained*  whether  such  a  pamphlet  had  ever  exited. 

This  ooght  not  to  have  been  the  eaM,  as  Herbett  BMntioM  that  Aggas  had  a  licence  to  print  it, 
bich  1  find,  by  tbe  books  of  tbe  Stationers*  Company,  vras  granted  on  tbe  fifteenth  of  November 

^^17.  a 
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Abont  three  yean  ago,  however,  it  ma  dbcovered  in  the  coUectioa  of  a  deceued 

gentleman,  ft  Mr.  Voight  of  the  Custom-house,  London,  and  ma  parchued  at  hii 

nle  by  Mr.  Malone.    It  consuts  of  about  thirteen  pages  small  quarto,  bladk  letter, 

and  contains,  certainly  not  much  life,  but  some  paiticnlaTs  unknown  to  hb  iMOgt^ilKn, 

which  are  now  incoiporated  in  the  following  sketch,  and  a  transcript  of  the  wlxrie  ii 

■ubjoined. 

Geo^  GaKoigne  was  bora  of  an  aodent  and  hononiable  family  ui  Essex,  and  wai 
son  and  heir  of  sir  John  Gascoigne,  who,  for  some  reason  not  assigned  m  Whetstone's 
account,  chose  to  disinherit  him.  Previously  to  this  henh  stq>,  he  had  been  |mvate^ 
educated  under  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Nerinson,  peibqis  Stephen  Nennaati, 
L.L.D.  prebendary  and  commissary  of  the  dty  and  diocese  of  Cantettaoij.  Aftei 
this  he  was  removed  either  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Wood  siys,  he  "  had  his  edu- 
cation in  both  the  univeruties,  though  chiefly,  as  he  conceive^  in  Cambridgci"  but 
Gascoigne  himself,  in  his  Steele-Glasse,  informs  us  that  be  was  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  without  mentioning  Oxford.  Hb  progress  at  Cambridge  b  nn- 
known;  but  he  removed  from  it  to  Gray's  Inn,  for  the  purpose  of  stndying  die  law. 
It  is  probable  that  in  both  places  he  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  his  poems,  those 
of  the  amatory  kind  paiticnlaily,  ai  be  seems  to  include  them  among  his  youtUU 
follies. 

Wood  now  informs  us,  that  Gascoigne,  "  having  a  tamblmg  and  unfixed  bead,  leA 
Ora/s  Inn,  went  to  various  cities  in  Holland,  and  became  a  soldier  of  note,  which  be  after- 
wards professed  as  much,  or  more,  as  learning,  and  therefore  made  him  lake  this  motto, 
TiBM  Marti  gvam  Meratrio.  From  thence,  he  went  to  France  to  visit  the  feafaioDs  ol 
Hie  royal  court  there,  wEiere  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Scottish  dame."  In  this  there  is  ■ 
nuxture  of  truth  and  error.  The  story  of  the  Scottish  dame  has  no  better  foundatioii 
than  some  lines  in  his  Herfoes,  wrUten  probably  in  an  assumed  character.  Hb  bang  in 
France  is  yet  more  doubtful,  and  perhaps  the  following  is  nearly  the  fact  While  at 
Gray's  Inn  he  incurred  the  ezpences  <^  a  fashionable  and  courtly  life,  and  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  pattimmiy,  whatever  that  mi^t  be;  and  it  wtwld  appear  that  his  &tlier, 
dhsatisfied  with-  bis  extravagance,  lefiised  him  any  &rtber  assistance,  and,  probablj 
abont.thb  time,  dbinherited  him. 
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^oasidendble  military  repuUtim ;  bnt  tn  nofoitiiBate  quarrel  with  Us  oolonel  retarded 
lib  career.  Conscions  of  his  deserts,  he  repaired  itnniediately  to  Delf,  resolved  to 
resign  his  commissioQ  to  the  hands  from  which  be  received  itf  the  prince  in  vain  endea« 
▼ouring  to  close  the  breach  between  his  officers. 

''  Wbfle  this  negotiation  was  mediating,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  had  nearly 
oost  our  poet  his  life.    A  lady  at  the  Hague  (then  in  tlie  possession  of  the  enemy) 
mrith  whom  Gascoigne  had  been  on  intimate  terms^  had  bis  portrait  in  her  bands  (his 
*'  counteriayt,"  as  he  calls  it),  and  resolving  to  part  with  it  to  himself  alone,  wrote  a 
letter  to  him  on  the  subject,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  bb  enemies  in  the  camp;  from 
tins  paper  they  meant  to  have  raised  a  report  unfavourable  to  his  loyalty ;  bnt  upon  its 
veacbii^  fab  Imnds,  Gascoigne,  conscious  of  he  fidelity,  laid  it  immediately  before  the 
prince,  who  saw  dirough  their  design,  and  gave  him  passports  for  visiting  the  lady  at 
t&e  Hague;  the  burghers,  however,  watched  hb  motions  with  malicious  caution,  and 
lie  was  called  in  derision  '*  the  Green  Kn^ht."    Although  disgusted  with  the  ingrati- 
tude of  those  on  whose  side  he  fought,  Gascoigne  still  retained  hb  commisnon,  till  the 
prince  eoming  personally  to  the  siege  of  Middleburg,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing hb  aeal  and  courage,  when  the  prince  rewarded  him  with  3(K>  guilders  beyond 
lib  regular  pay,  and  a  promise  of  future  promotion.    He  was,  however,  surprised 
noon  af^  by  3000  Spaniards  when  commanding,  under  csqptain  Sheffield,  sao  Ei^bfii- 
men  lately  landed,  and  retired  in  good  order,  at  night,  under  the  waUs  of  L^denv 
The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  then  openly  dbplayed  by  their  refusing  to  open  their 
gates;  our  mflitary  bard  with  hb  band  were  in  consequence  made  captives.    At  the 
eipiration  of  twelve  days  hb  mtn  were  released,  and  the  officers,  after  an  hnprison*^ 
flMit  of  four  months^  were  sent  back  to  England." 

Theft  particulars,  so  accurately  gleaned  ftom  bb  works  by  the  intelligent  correspon* 
dent  of  the  Geiisnra  Uteraria*,  are  confirmed  in  some  measure  by  the  informatran  htt 
give  to  Whetstone.  In  thb  he  adverts  to  hb  heroic  spirit  m  volunteering  hb  servkes 
for  the  Dutch,  appeab  to  <*  hb  slender  gaine,"  as  a  proof  what  little  share  avarice  had 
in  hb  conduct,  and  insinuates  that  after  he 


« 


Cacbt  by  tly  bap,  in  prison  ?ile  wm  popt,** 


fab  life  would  have  been  in  danger,  had  he  not  exerted  hb  utmost  eloquence  with  hb- 
foe,  which,  we  are  told,  he'was  enabled  to  do  by  hb  f^lnffiarity  with  Che  Latm,  ItaUan^ 
French,  and  Dutch  languages'. 

On  hb  return  to  Enghuid,  he  resMed  partly  m  Btvf%  Inn,  and  pMly  at  Waltham- 
stowe.  In  hb  Flowers  he  mfdrms  us,  that  be  bad,  in  the  midst  of  hb  youth,  deter- 
mined to  abandon  all  vab  delights,  and  to  return  to  Gray's  Inn,  there  to  undertake 
again  the  study  of  the  common  law;  and  that  at  the  request  of  five  gentlieiiien-of  the 
Ion,  namely,  Francb  and  Anthony  Kmwelmersh,  Messrs.  Vaugban,  Nevile,  and  €ourtop, 
he  wrote  what  he  caUs  hb  Memories.    These  tadts,  however,  may  have  been  per- 

»  Vol.  L  p.  J09.  «tc    C. 

s  in  the  dedicatioa  of  tbe  Hermies  Tale  to  queen  Elizabeth,  hereafler  mentioned,  be  tayg,  <<  Such 
Italian  as  I  have  learned  in  London,  and  snch  Latin  at  I  forgot  at  Cambridge,  such  French  at  1  bor- 
tt^wed  in  Holland,  and  inch  English  at  I  stole  in  Westmoreland,  even  snch  and  no  better  bare  I  heie 
PtMired  before  yon."  Fh>m  this  last  expression,  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Censnra  tbioks  be  may 
^Te  been  a  natire  of  Westmoreland.    C 

VOL.  II.  G  o 
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formed  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  left  the  Inn  twice  before 
this  time;  but  his  general  design  now  was  to  trust  to  his  wit,  and  to  *'  ope  the  windows 
of  his  Muse;"  in  other  words,  to  publish  his  early  poems^  and  those  other  work^ 
written  in  hb  more  serious  moments^  that  were  intended  to  counteract  the  licentious 
tendency  of  his  am^ory  verses.  As  a  general  apology  for  the  latter,  he  asserts  that 
they  **  do  showe 

**  The  woes  of  love,  bat  not  the  wayes  to  love." 

In  the  s«nmer  of  1575,  he  accompanied  queen  Elizabeth  in  one  of  her  stately  pra- 
gresses,  and  wrote  for  her  amusement,  in  the  month  of  July,  a  kind  of  mask,  entitled 
The  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenelworth  Castle*.  Some  of  the  verses  were  not  only 
written,  but  spcke  by  him  on  this  occasion;  but  the  whole  of  the  entertainment, 
owing  to  the  unfovourable  weather,  was  not  performed.  This  piece  waafirst  printed  m 
the  posthomotts  edition  of  hb  works. 

On  his  return  from  this  progress,  his  principal  residence,  while  preparing  hi»  works^ 
was  at  Walthamstowe«  Here,  it  appears  by  Whetstone's  account,  he  wrote  The  Steele 
Glaase,  The  Glass  of  Government,  The  Delicate  Diet,  a  Book  of  Hunting',  and  the 
Doom's  Day  Drum,  which  last  was  not  published  until  after  his  death.  He  left  other 
pieces  behind  him,  some  of  whidi  were  afterwards  printed  in  various  collections,  hot 
without  his  name. 

Although  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  many  of  his  poetical  contemporaries,  and  .the 
patronage  of  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  sir  Walter  Rawleigfa,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction,  yet  during  this  period  he  complains  bitterly  of  what  poets 
in  all  ages  have  fdt,  the  envy  of  rivals  and  the  malevolence  of  critics,  and  wnnii  to 
intimate  that,  although  he  apparently  bore  this  treatment  with  patience,  yet  it  inseo^ 
sibly  wore  him  out,  and  brought  on  a  bodily  distemper  which  his  physicians  could  not 
cure.  In  all  his  publications,  he  takes  every  opportunity  to  introduce  and  bewail  the 
errors  of  his  youth,  and  to  atone  for  any  injury,  real  or  supposed,  which  might  have- 
accrued  to  the  public  from  a  perusal  of  his  early  poems,  in  which,  however,  the  pro- 
portion of  indelicate  thoughts  is  surely  not  very  great. 

His  biographers,  following  the  Oxford  historian,  have  hitherto  placed  bis  demise  at 
Walthamstowe  in  the  year  1578;  but  Whetstone,  on  whom  we  can  more  certainly  rely, 
informs  us  that  he  died  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  Oct.  7»  1577.  He  had  perhaps 
taken  a  journey  to  this  place  for  change  of  air,  accompanied  by  his  ftiend  Whetstone, 
who  was  with  liim  when  he  died,  so  calmly  that  the  moment  of  his  departure  was  not 
perceived.  He  left  a  wife  and  son  behind  him,  whom  he  recommended  to  the  liberali- 
ty of  the  queen,  whether  successfolly,  or  what  became  of  them,  cannot  now  be 
known.  The  registers  of  Stamford  and  of  Walthamstowe  have  been  examined  without 
success^ 

Although  his  age  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  hb  biognq)bers,  yet  from  various  ex- 
pressions in  hb  works,  it  may  be  coiyectured  that  it  did  not  exceed  forty  years,  and 


4  See  many  curioas  particulars  of  this  entertainment  in  Nichols'  Progresses  of  2ueen  Elizabeth, 
ToLI.    C. 
i  This  is  not  known.    He  has  commendatoiy  verses  before  Turbervile*8  Art  of  Venerie.    C. 
*  By  the  author  of  hi«  life  in  the  Censura  Literaria.    C. 
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fvn  J  much  shorter  period  might  be  fixed  opon  with  great  probability.  His  stay  at 
Ciiiibridge  was  perhaps  not  long;  in  l566^  when  his  comedy  of  the  Supposes  was 
acted  at  Gray's  Inn,  he  was  denominated  (me  of  the  students.  In  one  of  his  prefaces, 
lie  calls  himself  of  middle  age;  his  exploits  in  the  army  are  consistent  with  the  prime  of 
life;  and  it  is  certam  that  he  did  not  survive  these  above  five  years. 

Ai  the  editions  of  Gascoigne's  works  are  all  extremely  scarce,  and  often  imperfect, 
it  any  be  necessary  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  them  than  has  yet  been 
pablisbed. 

The  first,  and  by  fiir  the  most  rare  edition  of  Gascoigne's  works,  is  a  quarto  volume 
printed  in  1572,  and  entitled  '*  A  Hundreth  sundrie  Flowres  bounde  vp  in  one  small 
Poeae.  Gathered  partely  (by  translation)  in  the  fyne  outlandish  Gardins  of  Euripides, 
Ouid,  Petrarke,  Ariosto,  and  otliers:  and  partly  by  inuention,  out  of  our  owne 
firutefull  Orchardes  in  Englande:  Yelding  sundrie  sweete  sauors  of  Tragical,  Comical* 
ttd  Morall  Discourses,  bothe  pleasaunt,  and  profitable  to  the  well  smellyng  noses  of 
kvned  Readers.  Meritum  petere,  graue.  At  London,  Imprinted  for  Richarde 
Siaith." 

Tin  volume  contains,  **  First  an  excellente  and  pleasante  Comedie  entituled  Sup- 
P«es.    The  second,  the  wofuU  tragedie  of  Jocasta,  conteining  the  vtter  subuersion  of 
Thebes.    Thirdly,  a  pleasant  discourse  of  the  aduentures  of  master  F,  J.  conteyning 
excellent  letters,  sooets.  Lays,  Ballets,  Rondlets,  Verlays  and  verses.    Fourthly,  diners 
exceUeat  deuises  of  sundiy  Gentlemen.    Fifthly,  certayne  deuises  of  master  Gascoyne, 
cooteydng  his  anothamie,  his  arrignement,  his  prayse  of  mistresse  Bridges  now  Lady 
^>adi,  then  his  pnuse  of  Zouche  late  the  hidy  Grey  of  Wilton.    C^ascoyne  his  passion; 
oMl  of  diuorce;  praise  of  his  mbtreise;  Lullabie;  Recantation;  five  notable  deuises 
^ipoD  fine  sundry  theames  giuen  to  him  by  fine  sundry  Gentlemen  in  fine  sundry  meet- 
en;  gioze  vpon  Dommus  iis  oput  hdbtt;   good  morrowe;    good  night;  couQsell  to 
^glas  Diue;  counsell  to  Bartholomew  Wythipole;  Epitaph  vpon  Captaine  Bour- 
eber  lately  slayne  in  Zelande,  called  the  tale  of  the  stone;  deuise  of  a  maske;  wod- 
"i^iKhip;  gardening;  last  voyage  into  Holland  in  Marche;  Lastly  the  dolorous  discourse 
^^  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe,  wherin  is  conteyned  hb  triumphes,  hb  discourse  of 
'^^f  his  extreme  passion,  his  libell  of  request  to  Care,  his  last  will  and  testament,  his 
Crewel;  Last  of  all  the  reporter"." 

Of  this  very  rare  edition,  only  two  perfect  copies  are  known,  one  which  was  in  Mr. 
^teevens's  collection,  and  a  second  in  Emanuel  college  library,  placed  there  probably 
^y  Dr.  Farmer ;  a  third,  now  before  tlie  editor,  is  the  property  of  Thomas  Hill,  esq. 
^^  was  completed  by  manuscript  from  Dr.  Farfner's  copy.  Mr.  Steevens*s  account  of 
^  ^as,  that  it  differed  very  materially  from  its  successor  in  1587>  uid  contained  several 
pieces  not  to  be  found  in  it :  it  was,  in  short,  an  ttnchastised  work,  published,  as  it  should 
^em,  without  the  formal  consent  of  Gascoigne,  though  not  perhaps  without  his  con- 
I'O'aiice.  The  pages  in  all  the  copies  extant  break  off  abruptly  at  l64,  and  recom- 
■»cnceat20l. 

It  appean  from  the  records  of  Cray's  Idd,  that  in  1565  George  Gascoigne  being  called  an  An- 
^'^nt,  paid  big  fines  for  the  vacations  past,  to  complete  the  number  of  nine  vacations  required  by 
^  Ktitutes  of  the  society.  If  this  was  the  poet,  which  is  very  probable,  his  pursuit  of  his  studies 
'^^  at  this  time,  have  been  seriou!i.    See  Malcolm's  Lond.  Rediv.  toI.  II.  p.  246. 

Ariotto  allegorized,  a  short  piece,  not  very  delicate,  is  the  only  omission  I  ran  discover  in  the 
«*^uent  editions.    C. 
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It  appears,  however,  from  hb  ''  EpisUe  to  the  Reverend  Divines/'  piefixed  to  the 
editioD  of  1575,  that  he  made  a  present  of  the  pieces  m  this  volume  to  his  publisher, 
and  was  not  unwitlmg  the  same  should  be  imprinted  for  various  reasons  which  tiie 
reader  may  peruse  in  that  epistle.  As  to  the  interruption  m  the  pagii^,  although  it 
seems  to  indicate  the  cancelling  of  some  part,  yet  the  matter  and  number  of  the  page 
accords  with  the  table  of  contents  and  the  list  of  the  errata,  which  runs  Irotn  folio  l6S 
to  906:  Mr.  Herbert's  supposition  that  difierent  printers  were  employed,  will  not  ac* 
count  for  so  large  an  omission. 

The  second  edition  is  entitled  ''  The  Posies  of  George  Gascoigne  Esquire.  Cor- 
lYcted^  perfected,  and  augmented  by  the  Anthour,  1575.  Tarn  Marti,  qumn  Meremio. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  H.  Bynneman  foir  Richard  Smith/'  This  begins  wkh  a 
dedication  to  the  reverend  divines,  in  defence  of  his  former  publication.  An  addiem 
to  young  gentlemen,  and  an  advertisement  to  the  readers  generally;  and  cdotaaHy 
ai^r  many  commendatory  verses,  *'  FLOWERS,  viz.  The  Anotamie  of  a  Looer;  tba 
arraignemente  of  a  Louer;  the  passions  of  a  Louer;  the  diuorce  of  a  Louer;  the 
LuUabie  of  a  Louer;  the  lamentation  of  a  Louer;  the  lookes  of  a  Louer  enadioved; 
the  lookes  of  a  Louer  forBaken;  the  recantation  of  a  Louer;  praise  of  lady  Sands; 
praise  of  lady  Grey;  praise  of  the  author's  mistresse;  Gascoigns  good  morrowe — good 
night— Pe  Pro/iftufif  memories— an  Epitaph  upon  Captaine  fiourcher;  a  deuiae  of  a 
Maske;  the  refusall  of  a  Louer;  pryde  in  Court;  Despised  thmgs  may  hue;  in  trust  is 
treason;  the  conStancie  of  a  Louer;  the  fhite  of  Foes;  a  Louer  once  warned  and  twice 
taken;  a  Louer  eacoraged  by  former  examples;  the  Historic  of  Dan  BartfaolooMwe  of 
Bathe ;  the  Antes  of  Warre.  HEARBES,  containing  The  Comedy  called  Supposes; 
The  Tnigedie  called  Jocasta ;  the  fruite  of  Reconciliation ;  the  force  of  true  FVendship; 
the  force  of  lone  in  strangers^  the  praise  of  browne  beautie;  the  Pattiioh  and  the 
Merlyn;  the  vertue  of  Ver;  the  comphunte  of  H  Dame  in  absence;  the  praise  of  a 
Countesse ;  the  affection  of  a  louer;  the  compiamt  of  a  Dame  suspected ;  a  riddle;  the 
shield  of  Loue;  the  gloae  upon  Domimu  us  oput  habet ;  Gascoignes  counsel  to  Diue— 
counsel  to  Wytbipole — wodmanship — gardenhigs— journey  mto  HoUande.  WEEI^S, 
contaming,  The  fruite  of  Fetters;  the  complaynt  of  the  green  Knight ^  the  fiurewel  to 
Fansie;  the  fable  of  Ferdinando  Jeronuni  and  Leonora  de  Vehisco;  the  praise  of  a 
Gentlewoman  neither  fair  nor  wel  favoured;  the  praise  of  Phillip  Sparrowe;  Farewel 
with  a  mischief;  the  doaie  of  disdaine;  Mars  in  despite  of  Vulcane;  Patieiioe  per- 
force; a  letter  for  a  yong  louer;  Dauid  saluteth  Bersabe;  Sone  acquainted,  sone  for- 
gotten;'' and  an  article  not  noticed  in  the  table  of  contents,  entitled  ''  Certayne  notes 
of  Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  verse  or  ryme  m  English,  vmtten  at  the  request 
of  Master  Edouardo  Donati."  In  this  edition  the  pages  of  the  Flowers  run  from  1  to 
149,  and  Hearbes  from  I  to  390.  The  Certayne  Notes  of  Instruction  which  con- 
clude the  volume  are  not  paged. 

In  this  edition,  it  b  more  material  to  notice  that  F.  I.  or  Freeman  Jones,  is  altered  to 
Ferdinando  Jeronimi ;  Elinor  to  Leonora  de  Velasco,  Fraunces  into  Francischini;  and 
the  signatured  initials  of  G.  T.  &c.  are  wholly  omitted. 

These  are  the  only  editions  of  Gascoigne's  poetry  collected  in  his  life-time,  although 
Herbert,  p.  1()77)  notices  an  edition  printed  in  1575,  for  Christopher  Barker. 

His  separate  publications  appeared  in  the  years  1575  and  1 576.  The  first  was  *•  The 
Glasse  of  Gouemement.  A  Tragical  Coroedie  so  entttuled,  bycause  thercm  are  handled 
asweil  the  rewardes  for  Vertues,  as  also  the  punishment  for  Vices.    Done  by  George 
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Efqnire,  1575.  Blened  ate  they  tlwt  feare  the  Lorde,  their  childves  dudhe 
9B  the  bnoches  of  Oliae  trees  rounde  about  their  table.  Seen  and  allowed,  accocding 
Id  the  order  appointed  in  the  Queenes  majesties  iniunctions.  Imprinted  at  London  for 
C.  Barker."  According  to  Herbert,  there  was  a  second  edition  of  this  piece  in  ihe 
awne  year.  The  dedication  noticed,  by  Herbert,  in  these  editions,  to  sir  Owen  Upton,  b 
wanting  in  the  copy  now  before  me. 

The  Stede  Glas  was  published  in  1576,  **  A  Satyre  compiled  by  George  Gascoigne 
Eaqaire,  togkher  with  The  Complaint  of  Phylomeoe.  An  Elegie  deuised  by  the  sama 
Anlhor.  Tarn  Marti,  qmm  Mtreurio.  Printed  for  Ricbard  Smith."  In  the  title  is  an 
onanMatal  wooden  cut,  representing  Time  drawing  the  figure  of  Truth  out  of  a  pit  or 
caveiw,  with  this  legend,  occulta  tebitas  temporb  patet.  Dt,  Ptercy,  m  whose 
BeKqnes,  Book  III.  Vol.  2.  this  device  is  copied,  with  some  variations^  observes  that  <*  it 
if  not  improbable  but  the  accidental  sight  of  this,  or  some  other  title  page  containing  the 
aame  device,  suggested  to  Rubens  that  well-known  design  of  a  similar  kind,  which  he 
has  introduced  into  the  Luxemburg  gallery  (Le  Tems  decouvfe  La  Verite),  and  which 
lias  been  so  justly  oensured  for  the  unnatural  manner  of  its  execution.*^  On  the  back 
of  the  title  is  Gascoigne's  portrait  in  armour,  ruff,  laige  beard;  on  his  right  hand  a 
nasket  and  bandaleers ;  on  hb  left,  books,  &c.  and  underneath  his  motto  Tarn  Marti, 
he.    This  edition  of  the  Steele  Glas  is  extremely  rare,  and  with  the  portrait^  yet  more 


In  the  same  year  be  pablished  ^*  A  Delicate  Diet  for  daintie  mouthde  Droonkaids: 
wherein  the  fbwle  abuse  of  common  carowsing  and  quaffling  with  heartie  dranghtes  is 
honestly  admonished.''  Imprinted  Aug.  22,  1576,  on  three  sheets,  octavo.  This  prose 
tract  was  lately  republished  by  Mr.  Waldron,  in  his  Literary  Museum,  from  a  copyv  the 
only  one  known,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Steevens.  The  Dedication  to  "  the  Right 
Worriiipfiili  his  singuler  good  friend  Lewes  Dyve  of  Broomcham«  in  the  Countie  of 
Bedfinde,  Esquyer''  is  dated  Aug.  10,  157$:  it  is  partly  a  translation  from  St.  Axh 
giMtine,  and  partly  compiled  fron^  other  authors,  with  a  view  to  prove  the  proposttibn, 
that  **  all  droonkardes  are  beastes.'' 

The  Hermits  tale,  at  Woodstock,  1575,  is  printed  in  Mr.  Nichols-s  Progresses  of 
Qoeen  Elizabeth,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum.  Bir.  Andrews,  m 
ContJanation  of  Dr.  Henry's  history,  has  the  foUowmg  note ;  ''  The  poet 
aa  he  draws  lus  own  picture,  presenting  his  book  to  Elinbeth,  has  a  pen  for  an  ear 
offnaaMnt,  and  thus  he  sings, 

"  Beholde,  good  queene,  «  poett  with  a  speare^ 
(Straunge  tightet  well  mark*d  are  onderetode  the  better) 
A  soldier  amide  with  pensyle  iu  his  eare. 
With  pen  to  6ghte,  and  tworde  to  write  a  letter. 

Frontitpiecc  to  Gascoigne^t  Translation  of  **  The  Heremyte.** 

Some  verses  of  Gkucoigpe's  are  prefixed  to  Cardanus  comforte,  1576;  Hollyband's 
^'  French  Littleton;''  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  '*  Discoune  of  a  Discoverie  of  a  new 
Passage  to  Catheia,''  and  probably  to  other  works  of  contemporaries. 

The  only  posthumous  work  of  our  author,  published  in  1586^  is  entitled  <'The 
Droome  of  Doomes  Day.  Wherein  the  frailties  and  miseries  of  mans  life  are  lively 
portrayed  and  learnedly  set  forth.    Deuided  as  appearetb  m  the  Ptage  neat  following. 
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Trandated  Hud  collected  by  George  GaKoigiie  Esquyrc.  Tarn  Marti  quam  Mm 
At  London,  Imprinted  by  John  Wiadct,  for  Gabriel  Cawood;  dwelling  in  P 
ChoTcbyard,  at  (lie  signe  of  the  Holy  Gbost,  1586."  Tbe  division  "  on  the  Page 
following,"  or  back  of  the  title,  will  give  the  leader  an  outline  of  thb  work.  " 
work  is  deuided  into  three  paitee,  the  lint  whereof  b  entituled,  Tie  Viem  t^  wc 
Vanilift,  Exhorting  us  to  contempne,  all  pompes,  pleanires,  delights  and  vanities  o: 
life.  And  the  second  part  is  named.  The  siame  vf  sink,  Displaybg  and  laying 
the  huge  greatnesse  and  enonniiies  of  the  same,  by  sundrie  good  examples  and 
pariions.  And  the  third  part  is  called,  The  Ntedelt  Eye,  V^erein  wee  are  tt 
tbe  right  rules  of  a  true  Christian  life,  and  tbe  straight  passage  vnto  euerlasting  fth 
Hereunto  is  added  a  priuate  Letter,  the  which  doth  teach  remedies  against  the  b 
nesse  of  Death."  In  the  dedication  to  his  patron  the  earl  of  Bedford,  we  are  infbi 
tfaat  this  work  is  principally  a  translation  irom  an  old  volume  be  found  in  bb  libi 
which  wanting  the  begummg  and  end,  he  could  not  ascertain  the  author's  name; 
be  was  prompted  to  translate,  arrange  and  publish  the  sane,  partly  to  atone  for 
pent  time,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  tbe  suggestion  of  a  friead,  who,  after  alk 
hb  poetiy  its  full  merit,  said  "  bee  woulde  bbe  tbe  gardiner  much  better  if  be  *■ 
employ  hb  spade  in  no  worse  ground,  then  either  diuinitie  or  moral  pbilosopbie." 
dediatton  b  dated  "  From  my  lodging  where  1  finished  thb  treuaile  in  wcake  pligl 
health  as  your  good  Lordshippe  well  knoweth  thb  2  of  Msye,  \S76."  lliepriratel 
at  Ibe  end  of  the  work,  leaching  remedies  against  the  fear  of  death,  is  said  to  have 
written  by  J.  P.  to  hb  ^miliar  friende  G.  P. 

In  1587,  the  third,  and  most  complete  edition  of  hb  works  was  published,  undc 
title  of  "Tbe  whole  woorkes  of  George  Gascoigne  Esquire:  Nenlye  compyled 
one  Volume,  That  b  to  say:  Hb  Flowers,  Hearbes,  Weedes,  tbe  Fruites  of  warrt 
Comedie  called  Supposes,  the  Tragedie  of  Jocasta,  the  Steele  Glasse,  the  complaii 
Fhylomeoc,  the  Storic  of  Ferdinando  Jeronimi,  and  the  pleasure  at  Kenelwortfa  Ci 
London,  Imprinted  by  Abell  Jeffes,  dwelling  in  the  Fore  Streete,  without  Creole 
neere  unto  Grubstreete,"  small  quarto,  b.  I.  Thb  b  an  uniform  edition  of  the  p 
mentioned,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  best,  except  that  tbe  errors  pointed  out  ti 
former  editions  are  not  corrected  in  thb. 

The  testimonies  to  Gascoigne's  merit  by  hu  contemporaries  are  so  numerous,  thi 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  who  those  enemies  were,  and  what  their  numbers  and  force,  v 
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e  Vfmi  to  sinoe  his  departure,  whereto  hee  did  ascend,  by  oompaTuig  the  italkn 
!i  the  Eoglisb,  as  Tolly  did  Graeca  cum  Latinis." 

Phis  testimoiiy,  it  is  observed  by  a  writer  in  the  Censura  Literaria,  will  be  sufficient 
obviate  Mr.  Park's  suspicion  that  Nash  intended  to  satirize  Gascoigne  in  his  Pierce 
oflesse,  as  '*  the  greasy  son  of  a  clothier."  On  examining  the  passage  in  Nash 
!Dce  this  suspicion  seems  to  arise,  I  find  that  the  principal  ground  is  the  quotation  of 
Koigne's  motto  Tom  Marti  quam  Mercurio.  No  other  particular  stated  can  apply  to 
KOigne,  if  the  account  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  be  accurate;  but  as  to  the 
tto,  it  is  well  known  that  after  Gascoigne's  death  it  wa&  used  by,  or  appropriated  to 
old  friend  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  might,  and  p^haps  with  as  little  reason,  be  the 
ect  of  Nash's  coarse  abuse. 

^ebbe,  in  his  discourse  of  English  Poetrie,  1 586>  mentions  Gascoigne  ''  as  painful  a 
dier'm  the  affiiirs  of  his  prince  and  country  as  he  was  a  witty  poet  in  hb  writing;'* 
1  Pattenham  gives  the  prize  to  him  for  ''  a  good  meter  and  for  a  plentifull  vayne.'^ 
(ton  only,  in  his  Hypercritica,  contents  himself  with  the  sparing  notice  that  '*  among 
:  lesser  poets,  George  Gascoigne's  works  may  be  endured.** 

If  we  consider  the  general  merit  of  the  poets  m  the  early  part  of  the  Elizabethan  period^ 
nrill  probably  appear  that  the  extreme  rarity  of  Gascoigne's  works  has  been  the  chief 
ise  of  his  being  so  much  neglected  by  modem  readers.  In  smoothness  and  harmony 
versification  he  yields  to  no  poet  of  his  own  time,  when  these  qualities  were  very 
■mon ;  but  his  higher  merit  is,  that  in  every  thing  be  discovers  the  powers  and  in- 
itioo  of  a  poet,  a  warmth  of  sentiment  tender  and  natural,  and  a  fertility  of  fancy, 
hoogh  not  always  firee  from  the  conceits  of  the  Italian  school.  As  a  satirist,  if 
tbiog  remained  but  his  Steele  Glass,  he  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  first.  There  b  a 
0  of  sly  sarcasm  in  this  piece,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  original;  and  his  intimate 
owledge  of  mankind,  acquired  indeed  at  the  ezpence  probably  of  health  and 
lainly  of  comfort  and  independence,  enabled  him  to  give  a  more  curious  picture  of 
:  dress,  manners,  amusements,  and  follies  of  the  times  than  we  meet  with  in  almost 
}  other  author. 

To  point  out  the  individual  beauties  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces,  after  the  specimens 
dbited  by  Mrs.  Cooper,  Messrs.  Percy,  Warton,  Headley,  and  Ellis,  would  be  un- 
essary;  but  there  are  three  respects  in  which  his  claims  to  originality  require  to  be 
iced  as  »ras  in  a  history  of  poetry.  His  Steele  Glass  is  among  the  first  specimens  of 
ok  verse  in  our  language;  his  Jocasta  b  the  second  theatrical  piece  written  in  that 
isure;  and  hb  Supposes  b  die  first  comedy  written  in  prose.  In  his  Jpcasta,  which 
tartly  paraphrased  and  partly  abridged  from  the  Phoenisss  of  ^Euripides,  he  was 
ited  by  hb  fellow-student  of  Gray*s  Inn,  Francb  Kinwelmersh,  who  translated  the 
and  fourth  acts.  Mr.  Warton,  who  has  given  an  account  of  thb  play,  in  the  third 
une  of  the  Hbtory  of  Poetry,  remarks  that  "  so  sudden  were  the  changes  or  the  re- 
ments  of  our  language,  that  in  the  second  edition  of  thb  play,  printed  again  with 
coigne's  poems  in  1587»  it  was  thought  necessary  to  affix  marginal  explanations  of 
ly  words,  not  long  before  in  common  use,  but  now  become  obsolete  and  unin- 
gible.*'  These  obsolete  words,  however,  were  explained  in  the  iecond  edition  of  our 
lor's  works,  printed  in  1575,  which  Mr.  Warton  had  probably  not  seen. 
hakq)eare's  obligations  to  the  Supposes  have  been  stated  by  Mr.  Warton  and  Dr. 
mer;  by  the  former  in  hb  Hbtory  of  Poetry,  and  by  the  latter  in  the  notes  on  the 
amfg  of  a  Shrew,  in  Johnson  and  Steevens'  edition  of  Shakspeare. 


U6  LIFE  OF  GASCOIONE. 

It  remabs  yet  to  be  noticed,  thai  tltere  i*  in  the  Britiib  UuaeiiiB  *  pocn  writtes  I 
OUT  antbor  which  has  not  been  added  to  hit  moAs:  it  is  entitled  Tbe  Grief  > 
J07,  Certeyne  Elfgiea,  wherein  the  doubtful  Deligfates  of  Hanes  Lyfe  we  diqptaiei 
Wntten  to  the  Queeaes  moit  excellent  H^estie,  li76.  Hr.  Bdoe  hai  printed  tl 
dedicatiBn,  and  a  apedmen  of  this  poem  is  his  Anecdotei  of  UlaratuTe  and  acan 
Books;  and  nuit  readen  will  pnbably  tbiidi  that  more  is  nmxccuuy. 


A  REMEMBRAVNCE 

of  the  wei  imployed  lifr,  and  godly  end  of 

George  Gaskoigne  Esquire,  who 

dcceassed  at  Stalmford  in  Lio- 

cobc  Shire  the  7  of  October 

1577 
The  reporte  of  Gbor.  Whbtstons 

Gent,  an  eye  witnes  of  hb 

Godly  and  charitable  . 

end  in  this  world. 

Forma  nuUa  Fides 

IMPRINTED  AT  LQN- 

don  for  Edward  Aggas,  dwelliof 

in  Pauls  Churchyard  and 

are  thi?re  to  be  solde. 

The  we]  imployed  life,  and  godly  end  of 
G.  Gascoigne,  Esquire. 

And  is  there  none,  wii  help  to  tel  my  tale, 
Who  (ah)  in  helth,  a  thousand  plaints  have  shone  ? 
teeles  all  men  joy  ?  t3  no  mS  skil  of  bale*  ? 

0  yes  I  see,  a  comfort  in  my  mone. 

help  me  good  George,  my  life  and  death  to  touch 
some  man  for  thee  may  one  day  doo  as  much. 

Thou  seest  my  death,  and  long  my  life  didst  knowe, 
my  life;  nay  death,  to  live  I  now  begin: 
But  some  wil  say,  Dum$  est  kie  sermo, 
Us  hard  indeed,  A>r  such  as  feed  on  sm. 
Yet  trust  me  frends  (though  flesh  doth  hardly  bow) 

1  am  resolv'd,  I  never  lir'd  til  now. 

And  on  what  cause,  in  order  shall  ensue, 
My  worldly  life  (is  first)  must  play  his  parte : 
Whose  tale  attend,  for  once  the  same  is  tme^ 
Yea  Whetston  thou,  has  knowen  my  hidden  hart 
And  therefore  I  coiyure  thee  to  defend: 
(When  I  am  dead)  my  life  and  godly  end. 

*  I  snspect  iome  ioaccuraqr  in  tnntcribing  this  Une.    C 
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first  of  my  life,  which  some  (amis)  did  kno*e, 
I  leve  mine  aimtt,  my  acts  ilmll  btase  tlie  tune 
Yet  00  a  tborne,  a  grape  will  never  growe, 
no  more  a  cbuile,  dooth  breed  a  cfailde  of  fame, 
but  (for  my  birth)  my  birth  ri^t  was  not  great 
my  father  did,  hi*  forward  somie  defeat'. 

This  froward  deed,  could  scarce  my  bait  diamay,  - 

Vertue  (quod  I)  wil  see  I  shall  not  lacfce; 

And  wel  I  wo(  Domini  at  terra, 

Besides  my  wit  cwi  guide  me  from  a  wiach. 

Thus  findbg  cause,  to  foster  bye  desire: 

I  clapt  on  cost  (a  help)  for  to  aifure. 

But  foolish  man  deckt  in  my  pecock's  plumes, 
my  wanton  nil  commaunded  strait  my  wit: 
Yea,  brainsid  I,  was  drank  with  ftndes  tnmea. 
But,  Nemo  me  crwane  vivit. 
for  be  that  findes  himself  from  vices  free 
I  give  him  leve,  to  throwe  a  stone  at  me. 

It  helps  my  praise,  that  I  my  fault  redte, 

"Hie  lost  sheep  found,  the  feast  was  made  for  joy: 

Evil  sets  out  good,  as  far  as  black  dooth  while. 

The  pure  delight,  b  drayned  from  anoy. 

But  (that  in  cheef  which  writers  should  req>ect) 

Trueth  is  the  garbe,  that  keepeth  men  uncheckt. 

And  for  a  tnieth  b^de  with  self  conceit, 
I  thou^t  that  men  would  throwe  rewards  on  me 
But  as  a  fish  seld  biles  without  a  bai^t, 
So  none  nnforst,  mens  needs  will  hear  or  se& 

I.  from  duoehil  ibouehtg  proceed: 
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tfy  slender  game  a  further  witnes  is: 

or  woorthiest  men,  the  spoiles  of  war  do  mis* 

^uen  there  the  man,  that  went  to  fight  for  pence, 

i^cht  by  sly  hap,  in  prison  vfle  was  popt: 

ITea  had  not  woordes,  fooght  for  my  lives  defence', 

br  all  my  hands,  my  breth  had  there  been  stopt 

3ut  I  m  fine,  did  so  persuade  my  foe  : 

\8  (set  free)  I  was  homewards  set  to  goe. 

Thus  wore  I  time,  the  welthier  not  a  whit, 

Yet  awckward  chance^  lackt  force  to  heard  my  hope 

[u  peace  (quod  I)  ile  trust  unto  my  wit^  * 

The  windowes  of  my  muse,  then  straight  I  ope 

and  first  I  showe,  the  travail  of  such  time: 

as  I  in  youth,  imployd  in  looving  rime. 

Some  straight  way  said  (their  lungs  with  envy  fret) 
tliose  wanton  layes,  inductions  were  to  vice: 
Such  did  me  wrong,  for  (quod  nocd^  docetj 
our  neyghbours  harms,  are  items  to  the  wise. 
And  sure  these  toyes,  do  showe  for  your  behoof: 
The  woes  of  loove,  and  not  the  wayes  to  love. 

And  that  the  worlde  might  read  them  as  I  ment, 
I  left  this  vaine,  to  path  the  vertuous  waies: 
The  lewd  I  checkt,  in  Glasof  goverment. 
And  (laboring  stil,  by  paines,  to  purchase  praisei) 
I  wrought  a  Glasse^  wherin  eche  man  may  see 
Within  his  minde,  what  canckred  vices  be. 

The  drunckcn  soule,  tnmsformed  to  a  beast, 
my  diet  helps  a  man,  again  to  make. 
But  (that  which  should,  be  praisd  above  the  rest) 
My  Doomes  day  Drum  from  sin  doeth  you  awake 
for  honest  sporte  which  doeth  refresh  the  wit: 
I  have  for  you  a  book  of  hunting  writ. 

These  few  books,  are  dayly  in  your  eyes, 
Parliaps  of  woorth,  my  fame  alive  to  keep: 
Yet  other  woorks  (I  think)  of  more  emprise, 
Coucht  close  as  yet,  within  my  cofers  sleep, 
yea  til  I  dy,  none  shall  the  same  revele : 
So  men  wil  say,  that  Gashngn  wrote  of  zeaie, 

fie  b*d  the  Latin,  Italian,  French  and  Dutch  languages.*'    Maiginal  note.    C, 
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0  Envy  Tile,  foale  fall  thee  wretched  lot 
Thov  mortil  foe,  unto  the  forward  minde: 

1  cane  Ibee  wretch,  the  oolj  caiuc  God  wot. 
That  my  good  wil,  no  raore.accouat  did  finde. 
And  not  content,  thy  self  to  do  me  fear: 

Thou  nipst  my  hart,  with  Spigit,  Siupect  and  Can. 

And  fint  of  qnght  fonle  Eoriei  poyioned  pye. 
To  Midas  cares,  this  as  bath  Lyntiut  eyes: 
with  painted  sbewes,  he  hea*es  himself  on  hie. 
fiiU  oft  this  Dolte,  in  learned  authors  prie% 
But  as  the  Drone,  the  bosy  hrre  doth  rob : 
with  woortby  hoiA»,  so  d»les  this  idle  lob. 

He  filchcth  teams,  to  paint  a  pndmg  tang. 
When  (God  he  knowes)  lie  knows  not  what  he  laies 
And  lest  the  wise  should  finde  his  wit  but  ynng, 
he  woorkes  all  means,  their  woorkes  for  to  distraite. 
To  smooth  Jiis  speech,  the  beartlhis  patch  doth  cn>^ 
he  shows  the  bad,  the  wrtten  mouthes  to  tf  op. 

Ye  woorse  than  Ibis,  he  dcaleth  in  ofieuce, 
(Ten  good  tumes,  he  with  silence  Uriketh  dead) 
A  slender  fault,  ten  times  beynnd  pretence. 
This  wretched  tpigii  in  every  place  doth  spread. 
And  with  his  breth,  the  Viper  dootfa  infect: 
The  hcaren  heads,  and  harU  with  Mae  suspect. 

Now  of  tvtpecl:  the  propertie  to  showe, 
he  hides  bis  douj^t,  yet  still  mtstmsteth  more: 
The  man  suspect,  is  so  debard  to  knowe, 
Tbt  cause  and  cure  of  this  hi*  ranckling  sore. 
And  so  in  vain,  he  good  account  doeth  seek. 
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What  man  can  yeld,  to  stane  among  his  books 
and  see  pied  Doultes,  uppon  a  booty  feed? 
What  honest  minde,  can  live  by  favring  looks. 
And  see  the  lewd,  to  rech  a  freendly  deed  ? 
what  hart  can  bide,  in  bloody  warres  to  toile, 
when  carpet  swads,  devour  tbe  soldiers  spoile? 

I  am  the  wretch,  whom  fortune  stirted  soe. 
These  men  were  bribed,  ere  I  had  br^th  to  speak. 
Muse  then  no  whit,  wilh  diis  huge  overthtowe 
though  crushing  care,  my  giltks  hart  doth  break. 
But  you  wil  say,  that  in  delight  doo  dwell, 
my  outward  showe  no  inward  greef  did  td. 

I  graunt  it  true,  but  bark,  unf  o  the  rest. 
The  Swan  in  songs,  dooth  knolle  her  passing  belc 
The  Nightingale,  with  thoroes  against  her  brest 
when  she  might  mourn,  her  sweetest  laye  doth  yel. 
The  valiant  man,  so  playes  a  pleasant  parte 
When  mothes  of  mone,  doo  gnaw  upoa  his  hart. 

for  proofe  myself,  with  care  not  so  a  feard, 

But  as  hurt  Deere  waile  (through  their  wounds 

When  stoutly  they  doo  stand  among  the  heard)  alone. 

So  that  I  saw,  but  few  hark  to  my  moiie, 

made  choise  to  tel  deaf  walles,  my  wretched  plaint: 

in  sight  of  men,  who  nothing  seemd  to  faint. 

But  as  oft  use,  doeth  weare  an  iron  cote, 
as  mbling  drops,  hard  flints  in  time  doth  pearse 
By  peece  meales,  care  so  wrought  me  under  foot 
but  more  than  straunge  b  that  I  now  rehearse. 
Three  months  1  lived,  and  did  digest  no  food: 
'when  none  by  arte  my  sicknes  understood. 

What  helpeth  then  ?  to  death  I  needs  must  pine, 
yet  as  the  horse,  the  use  of  warre  which  knowes; 
If  he  be  hurt,  will  neither  winch  nor  whine, 
but  til  he  dye,  poste  with  his  Rider  goes. 
Even  so  my  hart,  whilst  lungs  may  lend  me  breth: 
Eares  up  my  limmes,  who  living  go  like  death. 

But  what  availes,  Achiiki  hart,  to  have, 

king  Cressus  welth,  the  sway  of  all  the  world; 

The  Prince,  the  Peere,  so  to  the  wretched  Slave, 

when  death  assaults,  from  earthly  boldes  are  wborld. 

yea  oft  he  strikes  ere  one  can  stir  hb  eye: 

Then  good  you  live,  as  you  would  dayly  dye. 
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Yon  *e«  the  plight,  I  wretdied  now  am  io, 
I  looke  mucb  like  a  Ifarethed  ear  of  corne : 
I  holde  a  fonx,  within  a  wrimpW  skin, 
but  from  my  bones,  the  fat  and  flesh  ii  worne. 
See,  see  the  man,  hate  plesures  minion: 
pinde  to  the  bones,  irith  care  and  wretched  mooe. 

See  gallants  see,  a  picture  worth  the  si^t, 

(as  you  are  now,  myielf  was  heretofore) 

my  body  lata,  stoft  fill  of  many  might 

As  bare  as  Job,  is  brong^t  to  Death  hi*  doore, 

My  hand  of  late,  whidi  fought  to  win  me  fame : 

Stlf  dung  with  colde,  wants  forae  to  write  my  name 

My  tegges  which  bare,  my  body  fid  of  flesh. 
Unable  are,  to  stay  my  bones  upright: 
My  tung  (God  wot)  which  talkt  as  one  would  wish 
In  broken  words,  can  scarce  my  miode  recite. 
My  head  late  stuft,  with  wit  and  learned  skill 
may  now  conceire,  but  not  convay  my  wiL 

What  say  you  fieends,  this  sudaio  chaunge  to  see 
you  lue  my  greef,  you  doe  like  flesb  and  blood. 
Bat  nione  your  sinnes,  and  never  mome  for  me, 
And  to  be  plain,  I  would  yon  understood 
My  bart  dooth  swim,  in  seas  of  more  delight: 
Then  your  who  seems,  lo  rue  my  wretched  plight. 

"  What  is  this  worid  ?  a  net  to  snare  the  soulc  *, 

Amasofsmne,  adesart  ofdecett: 

A  moments  joy,  an  age  of  wretched  dole, 

A  lure  from  grace,  for  flesh  a  toothsome  baight. 

Unto  Uie  mimle,  a  cankerworm  of  care: 
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Day  yea  nor  night,  his  care  dooth  take  an  end : 
To  gather  goods,  for  other  men  to  spend. 

^  O  foolisli  man,  that  art  in  office  plaste. 
Think  whence  thou  camst«  and  whether  the  shall  goe: 
The  huge  hie  Dkes,  small  windes  have  over  cast^ 
when  slender  reeds,  in  roughest  wethers  growe. 
Even  so  pale  death,  oft  spares  the  wretched  wight 
And  wonndeth  you,  who  wallow  in  delight 

**  You  lusty  youths,  that  nourish  hie  desire. 
Abase  your  plumes,  which  makes  you  look  so  big: 
The  Colliers  cut,  the  Courtiars  steed  wil  tire, 
Even  so  the  Clark,  the  Parsones  grave  dooth  dig 
whose  hap  b  yet,  heer  longer  life  to  win: 
Dooth  heap  (God  wot)  but  sorowe  unto  sinna^ 

"  And  to  be  short,  all  sortes  of  men-take  heede, 
the  thunder  boltes,  the  loftye  Towers  teare : 
The  lightning  flash,  consumes  the  house  of  reed. 
Yea  more  in  time,  all  earthly  things  will  weare. 
Save  only  man,  who  as  hu  earthly  living  is : 
Shall  live  in  wo,  or  els  in  endles  blb.'^ 

More  would  I  say,  if  life  would  lend  me  space, 
but  all  in  vain,  death  waits  of  no  mans  will : 
The  tired  Jade,  dooth  trip  at  every  pace, 
when  pampered  horse,  will  prannce  against  the  hil. 
To  helthfuU  men,  at  long  discourses  sporte, 
when  few  woords,  the  sick  would  fain  reporte. 

The  best  is  this,  my  will  is  quickly  made, 
my  welth  is  small,  the  more  my  conscience  ease: 
Thb  short  accompt  (which  makes  me  ill  a  paid) 
my  loving  wife  and  sonne,  will  hardly  please. 
But  in  this  case,  to  please  them  as  I  may: 
These  folowing  woords,  my  testament  do  wray. 

My  soule  I  first,  bequeath  Almighty  God. 
And  though  my  sinnes  are  grevous  in  his  sight : 
I  firmly  trust,  to  scape  his  firy  rod, 
when  as  my  faith  his  deer  Sonne  shall  recite 
whose  precious  blood  (to  quench  his  Father^s  ire) 
Is  sole  the  cause,  that  saves  me  from  hel  fire. 

My  body  now  whidi  once  I  decked  brave 
(firom  whence  it  came)  unto  the  earth  I  give : 
I  wish  no  pomp,  the  same  for  to  ingrave, 
once  buried  com,  dooth  rot  before  it  live. 
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And  fl«ih  aiMl  btood  in  tU*  lelf  »rte  b  trr«d: 
llitu  buriall  cost, »  (withont  profit)  pride. 

I  hiunbl;  give  my  gntioiis  sovereign  Qaeene 
(by  service  bound)  my  Ime  nnd  loyall  hart : 
And  trueth  to  say,  a  sigbt  bnt  rarely  Mene, 
As  Iron  greves  from  tliadamanl  to  parte, 
her  higbnei  so,  httli  recht  the  Grace  alone : 
To  gain  all  harts,  yet  gives  her  hart  to  none. 

My  lovDig  wife,  KboK  Ace  I  fiun  would  se», 

my  love  I  give,  vrith  all  the  welth  I  have: 

Bnt  since  my  goods  (Ood  knowetb)  bnl  slender  bee 

most  gialiotu  Queene,  for  Christ  his  sake  I  crave 

(not  for  any  service  thai  I  have  dooo) 

yoa  will  vouchsafe,  to  aid  her  and  my  sonse. 

Come,  come  deer  Sonne,  my  blesnng  take  m  parte. 

and  tberwitfaall  I  give  tbee  this  in  charge: 

first  serve  thou  God,  then  use  bothe  wit  and  arte, 

thy  latheri  det,  of  service  to  discharge, 

which  (forste  by  death)  her  Miyestie  be  owes: 

bey(H)d  desalts,  who  still  Kwardes  bestowcs. 

I  fireeiy  now  all  sortes  of  nsen  forgive, 
Tbdr  wrongs  to  ntc,  and  wish  tbem  to  amend ; 
And  as  good  men,  in  cfaaritte  ahoold  live, 
I  crave  my  Aults  may  no  sans  mindc  offend. 
So  hfer  b  all,  I  have  to  bequest: 
And  tfau  b  all,  1  of  the  worid  request 
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EXHORTATIO. 

His  iean  b  playd,  you  folowe  on  the  act, 
life  is  but  Death,  til  flesh  and  blood  be  slain : 
God  graunt  his  woords,  within  your  harts  be  pact 
As  good  men  doo,  holde  earthly  pleasures  vain. 
The  good  for  their  needs,  Vtimtwr  munio: 
And  use  good  deedsy  Vtfrmntwr  Deg, 


Contemne  the  chaunge  (use  nay  abuse)  not  Ood 

Through  holy  showes,  this  woridly  muck  to  scratch : 

To  deale  with  men  and  Saints  is  very  od 

hypocrisie,  a  man  may  over  catch. 

But  hypocrite,  thy  hart  the  Lord  dooth  see: 

who  by  thy  thoughts  (not  thy  words)  wil  judge  thee. 

Thou  jesting  foole,  which  makst  at  sin  a  face, 
Beware  that  God,  in  earnest  plague  thee  not: 
for  where  as  he,  is  coldest  in  iiis  grace, 
Euen  there  he  is,  in  vengeance  very  hot* 
Tempt  not  to  far,  the  lothest  nan  to  fight: 
When  he  is  forste,  the  lustiest  blowes  dooth  smight. 

Your  Courtiers,  check  not.  Merchants  for  their  gain, 
you  by  your  losse,  doo  match  with  them  in  blame : 
The  Lawyers  life,  you  Merchants  doo  not  staine. 
The  blinde  for  slouth,  nay  hardly  check  the  lame. 
I  meane  that  you,  in  Ballanoe  of  deceit: 
wil  Lawyers  payre,  I  tmx%  with  ofer  waight. 

you  Lawyers  now  who  earthly  Judges  are, 

you  sbal  be  judgd,  and  therfbre  judge  arig^: 

you  count  Jgnorantia  Jttrit  no  bar. 

Then  ignorance,  your  simes  wi  not  acquite. 

Read,  read  Gods  law,  with  which  yours  should  agre : 

That  you  may  judge,  as  you  would  judged  bee. 

You  Prelats  now,  whose  woords  ar<:  perfect  good, 
make  showe  in  woorkes,  that  you  your  woords  insue. 
A  I>iamond,  holdes  his  vertue  set  in  wood, 
but  yet  in  Golde,  it  hath  a  fresher  hue. 
Even  so  Gods  woord,  told  by  the  Devil  b  pure; 
Preacht  yet  by  Saints,  it  doth  more  heed  procure. 
▼OL.  II.  H  H 
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And  Reader  oow,  what  office  to  thou  have, 
to  wboM  betioofe,  thii  breef  dueour>e  is  toldc  -- 
Prepare  tb;  self,  ecbe  houre  for  tbe  gave, 
the  market  eata  ai  wel  ^oung  ibeep  as  side. 
Even  50,  the  Childe,  who  Aaiea  the  imaTtiDg  rod: 
The  father  oft  dooth  lead  the  way  to  God, 

And  bothe  in  lime,  this  woridty  life  shall  leave, 
thus  sure  Ibou  art,  but  knows!  not  when  to  dye: 
Then  good  thou  hve,  least  death  doo  the  deceive, 
as  through  good  life,  tbon  maiit  his  force  defye. 
for  trust  me  mao,  no  better  natch  can  make: 
Then  leave  nuare,  for  certain  things  to  take. 
Viwt  pottjwitra  mrivt. 


AN  EPITAPH, 

WSITT£N  BY  G.  vr.   OF  THK  DBATH,  OF  M.  O. 
GASKOV6NS. 

For  Gaskoygnes  death,  leave  to  mane  or  mome 
Vou  are  deceived,  alive  the  man  is  stil: 
AUve  i  O  yea,  and  laugheth  death  to  scome, 
m  that,  that  he,  his  fleshly  lyfe  did  kil. 

For  by  sucb  death,  two  lyvcs  he  gaines  for  one 
His  toule  in  heaven  dooth  live  in  endles  joye 
his  woorthy  woorks,  sucli  Ame  in  earth  have  aowQe, 
As  sack  nor  wrack,  his  name  can  there  destroy. 

But  you  will  say,  by  deatii  he  only  gaines. 

And  now  bis  life,  would  many  stand  in  stead : 

O  dain  not  Freend  (to  countercbaonge  his  paynes) 


LIFE  OF  GEORGE  TURBERVILE. 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


s  poet,  descended  from  a  family  of  considerable  note  in  Dorsetshire,  was  a  younger 
f  Nicholas  Turbervile  of  Whitchurch,  and  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  the 
1530.  He  received  his  education  at  Winchester  school,  and  became  fellow  of 
College,  Oxford,  in  156l ;  but  left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
d  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  He  appears  to  have  accumulated  a 
of  classical  learning,  and  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  modern  languages. 
»niied  his  ideas  of  poetry  partly  on  the  classics,  and  partly  on  the  study  of  the 
I  school.  His  poetical  pursuits,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  more  important 
!ss,  as  his  well-known  abilities  recommended  him  to  the  post  of  secretary  to 
as  Randolph,  esq.  who  was  appointed  queen  Elizabeth's  ambassador  at  the  court 
$sia. 

lie  10  this  situation  he  wrote  tliree  poetical  epbtles  to  as  many  friends,  Edward 
i,  Edmund  Spenser  (not  the  poet*),  and  Parker,  describing  the  manners  of  the 
US.  These  may  be  seen  in  Hackluyt*s  Voyages,  vol.  I.  p.  384.  After  his  return 
s  much  courted  as  a  man  of  accomplished  education  and  manners;  and  the  first 
1  of  his  Songs  and  Sonnets,  publbhed  in  1567,  seems  to  have  added  considerably 
fame.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1570,  with  many  additions  and  corrections^, 
other  works  were,  translations  of  the  Heroical  Epistles  of  Ovid,  of  which  four 
18  were  printed ;  and  the  Eclogues  of  B.  Mantuan,  published  in  1 567 »  The  only 
mown  of  this  volume  is  in  the  royal  library.  Wood,  who  appears  to  have  seen  it, 
IS  us  that  one  Tliomas  Harvey  after^vards  translated  the  same  Eclogues,  and 
d  himself  of  Turbervile's  translation,  without  the  least  acknowledgement.  Among 
scoveries  of  literary  historians,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  tricks  are  to  be  traced 
7  high  antiquity.    Another  very  rare  production  of  our  author,  although  twice 

ch  at  least  is  Mr.  Park's  opinion,  preferable  in  this  instance  to  that  of  Dr.  Tanner,  and  certain! j 
t  of  Dr.  Berkenhout    C. 

perfect  copy  of  this  edition  is  very  rare.  That  used  on  the  present  occasion  was  oblif^ngly  lent 
f'  Hill    There  is  another  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a  pratant  Oram  Mr.  CapalL    C 
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priutedin  1576  aad  l587,beDtilled  "  Tragical  Tales,  trandated  by  Tnrfoervile,  b  tiw 
of  fail  troubles,  out  of  Sundiie  Italians,  with  tbe  argumeat  and  L'Envoye  to  ech  tale.'' 
What  bis  troubles  were  we  are  not  told.  To  tbe  latter  edition  of  these  Tales  wm 
annexed  "  Epitapbs  and  Sonets,  with  some  olher  broken  pamphlettes  and  Epistles,  ml 
to  certaine  of  his  tirietids  in  England,  at  fab  being  in  Moscovia,  Anito  1569."  Woodht 
mistaken  this  for  his  "  Epitaphs,  digrams.  Songs  and  Sonets,"  from  whicb  it  totil^ 
differs. 

Our  author  was  living  in  1594,  and  in  great  esteem;  but  we  have  no  account  ofUl 
death.  Tliere  appear  to  have  been  two  other  persons  of  both  his  names,  both  natifessf 
Dorselsbire,  and  nearly  contemporaries;  one  of  wfaom  was  a  commoner  of  GlooLullf 
Mall  in  1581,  aged  eighteen,  and  the  other  a  student  of  Magdalen  Hall  in  ISQS,  agc4 
seventeen.  Wood  was  not  able  to  tell  which  of  the  three  was  the  author  of  "  rwajl. 
politic  and  moral,"  which  were  publbbed  in  )6o8,  nor  of  tbe  "  Booke  of  FaieoBtjt 
and  Hawking,  heretofore  published  by  G.Turbervtle,Oent,  and  now  revived,  conedel 
and  augmented  by  another  hand,  Lond.  Kill."  But  the  intelligent  editor  of  Hiillip^i 
Theulrum  is  uf  opinion  that  this  work  was  the  production  of  our  poet,  from  its  b 
commendatory  verses  prefixed  by  Gascoigne;  and,  I  may  add,  that  the  present  coUee- 
tion  confirms  our  |H>ct's  intimacy  with  the  art  of  tatcoory  and  hawking.  Hie  a 
biographical  tract  of  Whetstone  now  printed  in  ibis  volume  before  Gascoignc's  wotki,] 
notices  a  production  of  that  author  on  hunting,  which  Mr,  Park  thmks  a  tbe  omI 
printed  with  the  above  Booke  uf  Falconiye,  and  usually  attributed  to  Torbovflb' 
Besides  rhe»e,  our  poet  wrote  commendatory  verses  to  the  works  of  several  of  bbci»> 
temporaries*. 

Among  the  "  ^egant  and  Witty  Epigrams  of  Mr  John  Harrington,  l6S5,"  we  find  At 
following  Epitaph  in  commtndalioH  of  George  Turbemille,  a  Uanied  genllnmtu. 

■   "  When  time*  irem  jret  tmt  rode,  thy  pen  endovour'd 

To  poliih  birhsrisai  witli  purer  style: 
When  timei  were  );n>irD  mMt  old,  thy  heirt  persever'd, 

Sincere  and  jutt,  unttain'd  with  gifti  or  guile. 
Now  llrci  thy  roul,  tho'  from  th;  corpse  <li>aever'd; 

There  high  in  bliM  here  clesr  in  fame  the  wbjle: 
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I  recognixe  the  le^timate  characteristics  of  those  qpecies  of  poetry.  His  epitaphs 
thout  pathetic  reflection,  being  stuffed  with  common  place  railing  against  '*  the 
cruelty"'  of  death;  and  his  epigrams  are  often  conceits  without  point,  or,  in  some 
res^  the  point  is  placed  first,  and  the  conclusion  left  **  lame  and  impotent/*  His 
^nnetSy  although  seemingly  addressed  to  a  real  mistress,  are  full  of  the  borrowed 
1  of  a  translator,  and  the  elaborate  and  unnatural  language  of  a  scholar.  The 
»  in  hb  age  began  to  be  studied  very  generally,  and  were  no  sooner  studied  than 
ited ;  this  retarded  the  progress  of  invention  at  a  time  when  the  language  was 
ily  improving:  and  hence  among  a  number  of  authors  who  flourished  in  this 
I,  we  seldom  meet  with  the  glow  of  pure  poetry.  It  may,  however,  be  added  in 
r  of  Turbervile,  that  he  seldom  transgresses  against  morals  or  delicacy :  it  b  also 
ory  to  apprize  hb  readen  that  his  obsolete  words  are  almost  all  to  be  found  in 
loasaiy  to  Chancer. 
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LIFE  OF  SPENSER, 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


Uthough  the  language  of  the  great  poet  whose  works  are  now  before  us  is  less 
inkle  than  that  of  Chaucer^  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Spenser  has  been  much 
pe  a  favourite  with  those  who  read  to  be  entertained,  and  whose  demand  for  enters 
It  is  too  urgent  to  admit  of  previous  leammg,  or  fixed  attention.  That  he  has^ 
read  and  studied  by  poets  in  all  ages»  is  only  saying  that  he  has  been  read  and 
by  men  to  whom  the  history  of  their  art  cannot  be  indiflferent,  and  who  have 
in  Spenser  whatever  can  animate  and  invigorate  their  powers.  But  however  tedi* 
perusal  of  Spenser  may  be  to  a  frivolous  taste,  his  works  must  necessarily  com- 
I  in  essential  part  of  every  body  of  English  poetry,  not  only  upon  i^ccount 
BUT  transcendent  merit,  not  only  because  in  the  powers  of  imagination  he  ex<^lt*aH  y,\  ' 
li,but  because  he  was  the  founder  of  a  school  more  numerous  than  any  other/ a    *''^ 

of  which  it  b  sufficient  praise  that  Cowley,  Milton,  and  Dryden  ^knowledged 

obligations  to  it,  and  that  in  more  recent  times  it  has  conferred  celebrity  on  Prior. 

|r,  Akenside,  and  Beattie '. 

the  life  4>f  Spenser,  as  of  the  lives  of  men  of  literature  in  general  before  tde  ae^ 

century,  our  accounts  are  very  defective.    Modem  biographers  have  generally 

content  to  copy  the  few  particulars  within  their  reach,  and  to  transmit  th^  in 

styles,  without  examining  very  scrupulously  whether  what  they  had  was  correct. 

It  they  had  not  was  recoverable.    Of  late,  however,  Spenser  has  met  with  a 

^r  worthy  of  him,  one  who  unites  the  taste  of  the  poet  to  the  skill  of  the  an- 

Those  who  have  perused  Mr.  Todd's  S|penser  need  not  be  told  that  it  is  to 

''flkr.  fieattie*c  experience  In  imiUting  Spnuer  has  probably  been  that  of  big  brethren.  *<  I  am  sur* 
'N  lo  find  the  ttnictvire  of  (Spenser's)  complicated  stanza  so  little  troublesome,  I  was  always  food 
Kforl  think  it  the  most  hamionioiis  that  erer  was  contrived.  It  admits  of  more  variety  of  nauses 
^  «tber  the  couplet,  or  the  alternate  rhyme :  and  it  concludes  with  a  pomp  and  majesty  oifsound, 
^  to  my  ear,  is  wonderfully  delightful.  It  seems  also  very  well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  our  lan« 
^  which,  from  its  irregularity  of  inflexion  and  number  of  monosyllables,  abounds  in  diversified  ter* 
^tiom,  and  consequently  renders  oar  poetry  susceptible  of  an  endless  variety  of  legitimate  rhymes." 
bes*  Life  of  Beattie.  The  present  coUection  of  Engtish  poetry  will  show  that  the  names  mentioned 
te  do  not  indodt  above  half  of  the  poets  who  have  practised  th^itinu  of  Speuer*    C 
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him  I  one  all  that  U  valuable  in  the  following  sketch,  and  will  be  pleased  to  bear  i 

the  text  used  in  this  edition  is  that  which  he  has  so  ably  corrected  and  harmonized. 

Edhund  Spenseb,  descended  from  ibe  ancient  and  honourable  lamilj'  of  SpCDi 
yias  bom  in  London  in  East  Smitbfield  by  the  Tower,  probably  about  the  year  J5. 
Id  what  school  he  received  the  lirst  part  of  his  education  has  not  been  ascertara 
nor  b  of  great  consequence,  as  at  that  time  much  knowledge  was  not  (o  Le  obtained 
any  lesser  seminaries,  pre\ious  to  academical  studies.  He  was,  however,  admitted,  a 
■izer,  of  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge',  May  2(',  1A69,  proceeded  to  the  d^ree 
bachelor  of  arts,  January  l6,  1572-3,  and  to  that  of  master  of  arts,  June  26ib,  15 
Of  his  proficiency  during  this  time,  a  favuurable  opinion  may  be  drawn  from  the  m: 
classical  allusions  m  fab  works,  while  their  moral  tendency,  which  if  not  uniform  ' 
more  general  than  tliat  of  the  writings  of  hb  contemporaries,  ioclbe  us  to  hope  that 
conduct  WHS  irreproachable. 

At  Cambridge  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Gabriel  Harvey,  first  of  Christ's  Colh 
Bftcnvards  of  Trinity  Hall,  who  became  doctor  of  laws  in  1585,  and  survived  bisfri 
more  than  tliirty  jears,  Harvey  was  a  scholar,  and  a  poet  of  no  mean  estimation  in 
own  time  ^.  He  appears  also  as  a  critic  (o  w bose  judgment  Spenser  fi-equently  appe 
looking  up  to  liim  with  a  reverence  for  w)ii(  h  it  i^  not  easy  to  account.  We  are,  b 
ever,  much  indebted  to  his  correspondence  with  Spenser,  for  many  interesting  particu 
relating  to  the  life  and  studies  of  the  latter,  although  some  of  them  afibrd  little  a 
than  probable  coiueclures. 

It  'a  now  fully  disproved  lliat  Spenser  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a  felk>ws 
in  Pembroke  Hall,  in  competition  with  Andrews,  aflerwurds  successively  bbhop  of  ( 
Chester,  Ely,  and  Winchester.  The  rival  uf  Andrews  was  Thomas  Dove,  aftetim 
bbbop  of  FelcrboroLigh.  But  from  one  of  Harvey's  letters  to  Spenser  it  appears  tl 
some  disagreeineut  had  taken  place  between  our  poet  and  the  master  or  tutor  of  1 
society  to  whiih  he  belonged,  which  terminated  bb  prospects  of  fiirdier  advanceraenl 
it,  witboul  lessening  his  veneralioo  for  tlie  university  at  htrge,  of  which  he  always  ipe 
with  filial  regard. 

Wbeu  be  left  Cambridge,  be  b  supposed  to  have  gone  to  reside  with  some  fricndi 
the  north  of  England,  protiiibly  as  a  tutor.    At  w  hat  time  be  liegan  lo  disi 
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cares  to  disturb  hb  enthusiasm.  His  Shcpheard's  Calender  was  published  in  1579.  Tlie 
tenderness  of  complaint  in  this  elegant  poem,  appears  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  mistress 
irhoiu  he  lias  recorded  under  the  name  of  Rosalind  ^  and  who,  after  trifling  with  his 
ifiecticn,  preferred  his  rival.  He  is  supposed  also  to  allude  to  the  cruelty  of  this  same 
hdy  ill  Book  VI.  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  under  the  name  of  Mirabella. 

The  ^ear  preceding  the  publication  of  thi^s  poem,  he  had  been  advised  by  his  fiiead 
Haney  to  remove  to  London,  where  he  was  introduced  to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  by 
him  recommended  to  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Leicester.  There  is  a  wide  diflerence  of 
o|)ioii)ii,  however,  among  Spenser*s  biographers,  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  the  former 
of  tlk'se  events.  Some  suppose  that  his  acquaintance  with  sir  Philip  Sidney  was  the  cod- 
sequebcc  of  his  having  preseuted  to  him  the  ninth  canto  of  the  Faerie  Queene.  Others 
tliiuk  that  his  first  introduction  was  owing  to  the  dedication  of  the  Shepheard's  Calender; 
but  a  long  letter  from  S|)enser  to  Harvey,  which  Mr.  Todd  has  preserved,  proves  that 
lie  Has  known  to  Sidney  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Shepheard's  Calender  in 

1579. 

It  is  certain  that  in  consequence  of  this  introduction,  by  whatever  means  procured,  he 
became  a  welcome  guest  iu  sir  PhiUp*s  family,  and  was  invited  to  their  seat  at  Penshurst 
in  Kent,  where  it  is  conjectured  that  he  wrote,  at  least,  the  ninth  eclogue.  Under  such 
patronage,  the  dedication  of  the  Calender,  when  finbhed,  to  *'  Maister  Philip  Sidney,** 
became  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  mark  of  respectful  acknowledgment  for  the  kindness 
be  had  received.  The  praise,  however,  bestowed  on  this  poem  was  but  moderate,  and 
tbe  iiame  of  the  author  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time  not  generally  known.  Dove, 
«ho»e  translation  of  it  into  Latin  is  extant  in  tlie  library  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
ipeaks  of  it,  not  only  as  an  *'  unowned''  poem,  but  as  almost  buried  in  oblivion.  On 
the  other  liand,  Abraham  Fiaunce,  a  barrister  as  well  as  a  poet  of  that  time,  selected 
frou  it  examples  to  illustrate  his  work  entitled  The  Lawier's  Logike;  but  Fraunce,  it  may 
be  said,  was  the  friend  of  sir  Pliilip  Sidney,  and  would  naturally  be  made  acquainted, 
lod  piThaps  indured  to  admire,  the  productions  of  a  poet  whom  he  favoured. 

Tbe  |)atroiiage  of  men  of  genius  in  Spenser's  age  was  frequently  exerted  in  procuring 
for  tticm  public  employments,  and  Spenser,  we  find,  was  \ery  early  hitroduced  into  the 
bubiness  of  active  life.  In  July  1580,  when  Arthur,  lord  Grey  of  Wilton  departed 
from  England,  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Spenser  was  appointed  his  secrt^tary,  pro- 
bably on  the  rcconunendation  of  the  earl  of  Leicester.  AJthough  the  office  of  secret 
tanir  Mk'ds  not  at  that  time  of  the  same  iin|)ortaiice  it  is  now,  and  much  might  not  be  ex- 
pected in  official  business  from  a  schohir  and  a  poet,  yet  Spenser  appears  to  have  entered 
wilb  zeal  into  |x>litical  aflairs,  as  far  as  they  were  connected  with  the  character  of  the 
M  lieutenant.  In  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  which  was  wrmeu  long  afler,  he 
t^kes  t'requeut  opportunities  to  vindicate  the  measures  and  reputation  of  that  noble- 
man, and  lias,  indeed,  evidently  studied  the  politics  of  Ireland  with  great  success. 

After  holding  this  situation  about  two  }ears,  lord  Grey  returned  to  England,  and 
prt)biibl\  accompanied  by  bis  secretary.  Their  connection  was  ceitainly  not  dissolved, 
f<^i'  in  lobb,  S|>enser  obtained,  by  his  lordship's  interest  and  that  of  Leicester  and  Sidney, 
'gniiu  of  three  thousand  and  t\ienty  eight  acres  in  the  county  of  Cork,  out  of  the 

*  ^^'arton  was  of  opinion  that  Rosalind  is  an  anaflpram,  and  the  letters  of  which  it  is  composed  w^l 
'o^l>^*'out  ht-r  true  name.  Thi-i  I  think  doubtful.  Spenser  «as  indeed  an  aiiagrammati!^  in  many  of 
^  names,  ail  when  he  makes  Al^ind  out  of  Grindal,  and  Morel  out  of  Elmer.  But  he  must  have  been 
P^^.iariy  fortunate  to  find  a  name  which  he  could  aoagrainmatize  into  Rosalind.    C. 
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forfeited  Imdi  ef  the  eari  of  Damond.  As  fat »  sir  PliBip  %hiey  mB-conoEnied,  tka 
wu  tfae  bst  act  of  his  ktndnets  to  onr  poet,  for  be  died  in  October  of  the  Nioe  year, 
*  praised,  wept,  ind  bononred"  by  ever;  roin  of  genius  or  feeling. 

Such  were  the  tenni  of  tlie  toyal  patent,  that  Speiuer  was  now  oM^ed  to  retnrti  to 
Ireland,  ia  order  to  cullirate  the  land  assigned  ban.  He  accordingly  fixed  his  rwdence 
at  Kikolawn,  in  tfae  county  of  Cork,  a  pltux  which  tc^graphers  have  repRseBlEd  as 
•dmitabl;  acconunodated  to  the  taste  of  a  poet  by  its  romantic  and  dirersiJied  scenery. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  sir  Walter  Rale^^b,  with  whom  be  had  formed  an  ntnnacy  oo  his 
fitat  arrival  in  Ireland,  who  proved  a  second  Kdn^  to  hb  poetical  ardour,  and  appeaii  to  .^ 
batearged  lum  to  that  composition  which  eonstitates  his  highest  fiime.  In  Ijpo  he-_^ 
'  pnbliibed  llie  Faerie  Que«ie;  disposed  Into  Twelve  Books,  Mikming  XII. 
Tcftnea. 

'  This  edition  contains  only  the  first  three  book?.  To  the  end  of  the  third  were 
beades  the  letter  to  Raleigh,  the  poetical  commendations  of  friends  to 
the  poem  had  been  submitted.  Tlie  names  of  Ralei^  and  Harvey  are  discernible,  bi^^t 
tfae  others  are  concealed  under  mitials.  These  are  foUowed  by  his  own  Sonnets  «l« 
various  peiwms  of  distinction,  the  nnmber  of  which  is  augmented  in  the  edition  of  15^^, 
Mr.  Todd  remains  that  b  that  age  of  adulation,  h  was  the  custom  of  the  author  -to 
present,  with  a  copy  of  his  publication,  a  poetical  address  to  bis  soperiora.  It  was  -mao 
lem  the  custom  also  to  print  them  afterwards,  and,  we  may  readily  suppose,  with  tbt 
Ml  consent  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  were  addfessed. 

It  appears  certain  that  these  three  books  of  the  Faerie  Quecse  were  written  in  Irekmii 
fti  a  conversation,  extracted  from  bis  tiieod  Lndowick  Brysketfs  Discourse  of  Gavfl 
life,  and  which  is  said  to  have  passed  in  that  conntry,  Spenser  is  made  to  say,  "  I  hai* 
already  undertaken  a  work  in  heroical  verse,  *nder  the  title  of  a  Fa«ie  Qaeene,  tandng  t* 
npresent  all  tbe  moral  virtues,  assigning  to  evety  vulue  a  knight,  to  be  patron  and  de- 
fendo^oftbesame;  in  whose  actions  feats  of  arms  anddiivalry,  tbe  opcralioDS  of  tkrt 
virtue,  whereof  be  is  the  protector,  are  to  be  expressed,  and  the  vieea  and  aonl; 
lf)petites  that  oppose  themselves  against  tbe  same,  to  be  baaten  dovme  and  ofCT 
come.* 

Such  was  his  original  design  in  this  undertaking,  and  bavmg  prepared  three  bocb  flv 
die  press,  it  is  |»ohable  limt  be  accompanied  Raleigh  1o  England,  with  a  view  to  piMiA> 
k.    Raleigh  afterwards  introduced  bun  to  queen  EUtabetb,  whose  fevonr  is  supposed  hf 
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dnt  is.  reascMi.''  Tbe'  fAorj  condudesy  that  Spenser  hxmg  long  waited  la  ?aift  foi^ 
be  fttlfiimeDt  of  the  royal  order,  presented  to  her  the  fbUowo^  ridkulons  meoiorial : 

I  was  promiaed  on  a  time 
To  have  reaSDD  for  my  rfamie; 
From  that  time  unto  Uiis  seaaoo 
I  leoeiv'd  nor  riiime  nor  raaaon ; 

1  which  he  was  immediately  paid;  but  for  the  whoU  of  this  representation^  ti»e 
ipeiis  neither  foundation  nor  anthority. 

After  the  pnblicatioo  of  the  Eaerit  Qja/ttatf  Spenser  retuned  to  Iielaud.  Dnribg  hw 
scocie,  imihe  succeeding  year»  the  &me  heliad  now  ehtaiaeif  iiidiioed  his  booksefier  lb 
Jlect  and  print  his  smaller  pieces^  one  of  which  only  is  said  to  hafe  hgeen  a  repnblicatiott« 
le  title  of  this  collection  is.  Complaints,  containing  sondrie  small  Pgems  of  the  Wori^s 
udtae,  viz.  1.  The  Ruines  of  T1me«    2.  The  Teaxes  of  the  Moses.    3.  Viigils  Oimt 

Rrosopopoia,  or  Mother  Hubbards  Trie.    5.  The  Ruines  of  Room,  1^  6eliay. 

Mniopotmos,  or  the  Tale  of  the  Butterflie.     7.  Visons  of  the  Worlds  Vanitie. 

Bellayes  Visions.    9.  Petraicfaes  Visions.  '  • 

Spenmr  appears  to  have  returned  to  London  about  the  end  of  1591,  as  his  next  pub- 
ation,  the  beautiful  elegy  on  .I>ouglass  Howard,  daughter  of  Henry  lord  Howard, 
ititled   Daphnaida,    is  dated  Jan.  1,  1591-2.*    From  thb  period  there  is  a  long 
terval  in  the  history  of  our  poet,  which  was  probably  pass^  in  Ireland,  but  of  whic6 
t  have  no  account.    It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  did  not  neglect  those  talents  of 
lach  he  had  ah-eady  given  such  iavourable  specimens.    In  1 59^,  he  published  the  pastoral 
^Colin  Clouts  come  Home  again,  the  dedication  to  which  bears  date  Dec.  27, 1591,  but 
lis  Mr.  Todd  has  fully  pro^  to  he  an  errour.    The  pastoral  elegr  of  Astrqiiiel, 
ivoted  enturely  to  the  memory  of  su:  Philip  SidI^!y,  and  perhaps  writt^  on  thf 
iBiediate  occasion  of  his  death,  was  published  along  with  this  last  mentioned  piece. 
It  is  conjectured  that  in  the  same  year  appeared  his  Amoretti,  or  Sonnets,  in  mliicb 
e  poet  gives  the  progress  of  his  addresses  to  a  less  obdurate  lady  than  Rosalind,  and 
Hw  he  afterwards  married,  if  the  EpithalamioB,  published  along  with  the  Sonnets,  is 
owed  to  refer  to  that  event    Mr.  Todd  deduces  from  various  passages  thai  his 
idess's  name  was  Elizabeth,  and  that  the  marriage  took  place  in  Ireland,  on  St  Baina* 
i  day,  1594.    Other  biographers  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  he^  had  lost  a  first  ynk, 
h  tluit  the  courtship  of  a^  second  inspired  the  Amoretti.    Where  we  have  no  other  evi« 
ice  than  tfae  expression  of  a  man's  feelings,- and  that  man  a  poet  of  exctirsive  imagimn 
I,  tbe  bahmce  of  probabilities  may  be  equaL    Spenser  was  now  at  the  age  of  forty* 
,  somewhat  too  late  for  the  ardour  of  youthful  passion  so  feelingly  given  in  fab 
inets;  hut  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  a  first  wife,  we  have  no  account  ci  her,  anch 
children  he  kft  are,  I  think,  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  by  the  wife  ha 
IT  married. 

rhe  Foar  Hymns  on  Love  and  Beauty,  niiich  the  author  informs  us  were  written  hi'  his 
ith,  as  a  warning  to  thoughtless  lovers,  and  the  Prothalamion,  in  honour  of  the  douUe 
niages  of  the  kdies  Elizabeth  and  Catherine  Somerset  to  H.  Gilford  and  W.  Peter^ 
rs.  were  published  in  1596.  In  the  same  year  the  second  part  of  the  Faerie  Qiieene 
|>eared,  with  a  new  edition  of  the  former  part  accompanying  it.  This  contahied  tha 
irtlv  fifth,  and  sixth  books.  Of  the  remaining  six,  which  were  to  complete  the  origbial 
Bgp,  two  inqperfect  cantos  of  Mutabilitie  only  have  bees  recoveradi  and  were  first  ok 
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ttodaced  in  the  folio  edition  of  tbe  Fattk  QueeiK,  printed  in  I609>  bi  a  put  of  the  I 

book,  entitled  Tbe  Legend  of  Cunstancy. 

It  ia  neceuary,  bowevcr,  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  queation  which  hai  been  started, : 
contested  with  much  eagerness  by  Spenser's  Uographera  and  ctiticv,  namely,  whether  i 
part  of  the  Faerie  Queene  has  been  lost,  or  whether  the  autlior  did  not  leave  the  «n 
unfinished  as  we  now  have  it  Sir  James  Ware  informs  us  that  the  poet  finished  i 
latter  part  of  tbe  Faerie  Queene  in  Ireland,  "  which  was  soone  after  nnfortunately  Ii 
by  the  disorder  and  abuse  of  his  servants,  whom  he  had  sent  before  him  into  En^ux 
The  authority  of  sir  James  Ware,  who  lived  so  near  Spenser's  time,  and  gave  this  aecoo 
in  1633,  seems  entitled  to  credit;  but  it  has  been  opposed  by  Fenton,  who  thinks,  wi 
Diyden,  that  "  upmi  sir  Philip  Sidney's  death,  Spenser  was  deprived  both  of  tbe  mca 
and  spirit  to  accomplish  his  design,"  and  treats  sir  James  Ware's  account  as  a  hearsay  of 
fiction.  Dr.  Birch,  on  the  other  hand,  contaids  that  the  event  of  sir  Philip  Sidney's  da 
was  not  suflicient  to  have  prevented  Spenser  from  finishmg  his  poem,  since  he  actotj 
^ve  the  world  sii  books  of  it  after  bis  patron's  death.  Tbe  author  of  Spenser's  Ufc  in  tl 
Siographia  Brilarmica,  after  gaining  some  advant^  over  Dr.  Bircli's  inferences  fhiiii  i 
correct  dates,  aigues  against  the  probability  of  a  manuscript  of  the  last  six  books,  pin 
pally  Irom  the  shortness  of  the  poet's  life  after  the  year  li()6.  Tbe  late  Dr.  Farmer  iai 
tbe  same  opinion,  but  appears  to  me  somewliat  too  hasty  in  asserting  that  the  qoestio 
may  be  eSi»;tuatly  answered  by  a  single  quotatioD.  'Hie  quotation  is  from  Brom 
Britauoia's  Pastorals,  1616,  and  merely  amounts  to  this,  that  Spenser  died 

Ere  he  bad  endial  bit  melodious  aong. 

Mr.  Todd  has  advanced  a  similar  evidence  from  sir  Aston  Cokain,  in  i65S,  intimA 
Aiat  Spenser  would  have  exceeded  Virgil  had  he  lived  so  long 

Al  to  have  Antihed  his  Aery  aoag. 

But  Mr.  Todd  produces  afterwards  a  document,  more  to  the  purpose,  in  support  of  tl 
belief  tint  gome  of  Sjieintr'a  |>J|ier3  were  dralroyijil  in  llic  rcbfllicm  of  ]  5.93. 
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receive  the  publicity  which  so  important  an  object  required  ?  I  am  more  inclined  to 
tfuDk,  from  a  perusEd  of  this  work,  as  we  now  have  it,  that  it  was  not  considered  by  the 
court  as  of  a  healing  tendency ;  and  the  extracts  from  some  of  the  manuscript  copies 
thich  Mr.  Todd  had  an  opportunity  of  procuring,  seem  to  confirm  thb  conjecture. 
Tiewed  in  another  light,  it  displays  much  political  knowledge,  and  traces  the  troubles  of 
that  country,  in  many  instances,  to  their  pn>per  causes.  It  is  valuable  also  on  account  of 
the  author's  skill  in  delineating  the  actual  state  of  Ireland.  *'  Civilization,"  says  Mr. 
Ledwich,  the  learned  Irish  antiquary,  "  having  almost  obliterated  every  vestige  of  our 
indent  manners,  the  remembrance  of  them  is  only  to  be  found  in  Spenser ;  so  that  he 
■ay  be  considered,  at  this  day,  as  an  Irish  antiquary."  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that 
m  a  note  on  one  of  the  manuscript  copies  of  this  work,  Spenser  is  styled,  "  elerke  of  the 
Doonsell  of  the  province  of  Mounster." 

In  1 597  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Ireland  ;  and  by  a  letter  which  Mr.  Malone 
has  discovered,  from  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Irish  government,  dated  Sept.  30,  1598,  it 
appears  that  he  was  recommended  to  be  slierih*  of  Cork.  The  rebellion  of  Tyrone,  how- 
iver,  took  place  in  October,  and  with  such  fury  as  to  compel  Spenser  and  his  family  to 
leave  Kilcolraan.  In  the  confusion  of  flight,  manuscripts  would  be  forgotten,  for  even 
one  of  his  children  was  left  behind ;  and  the  rebels,  after  carrying  off  the  goods,  burnt 
the  bouse,  and  tliis  infant  in  it.  Spenser  arrived  in  England,  with  a  heart  broken  by 
these  misfortunes,  and  died  January  foUoHing,  159S-9,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 

There  are  some  circumstances  respecting  Spenser's  death  which  have  been  variously 
Rpiesented.  Mr.  Todd,  from  unquestionable  evidence,  has  fixed  the  day  January  1^, 
1398-9;  and  the  place,  an  inn,  or  lodging-house,  in  King-street,  Westminster;  the 
tine,  therefore,  which  elapsed  from  his  arrival  in  England  to  his  death  was  very  short. 
But  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  died  in  extreme  |>overty ;  which,  considering  how  re- 
cntlv  he  was  in  England,  and  how  liighly  favoured  by  the  queen  only  a  month  before  he 
iras  compelled  to  leave  Ireland,  seems  wholly  incredible.  The  only  foundation  for  the 
Import  appears  to  be  an  expression  of  Camden,  intimating  that  he  returned  to  England 
p0or;  which  surely  might  be  true,  without  affording  any  reason  to  sup))ose  that  he  re* 
Uned  poor.  Hb  |>endion  of  fifty  pounds,  no  incouidderable  sum  ui  his  days,  continued 
lo  l)e  paid  ;  and  why  he  should  have  lost  his  superior  friends,  at  a  time  when  he  was  a 
Nifierer  in  the  cause  of  government,  is  a  question  which  may  be  asked  without  the  risk  of 
latisfactory  answer.  The  whining  of  some  contemporary  poets'  afford  no  proof  of  the 
bet,  and  may  be  rejected  as  authority ;  but  the  reception  Mr.  Warton  has  given  to  the 
report  of  Sj>enser*s  poverty,  is  entitled  lo  higher  regard.  It  might,  indeed,  \ye  con- 
udercd  as  decisive,  if  Mr.  Todd's  more  successful  researches  did  not  prove  that  lie 
ibundf  all  his  argument  upon  the  mistaken  supposition  that  Spenser  died  in  Ireland.  Nor 
•ill  Mr.  Warton's  agree  with  the  lamentations  of  the  poets ;  for  they  represent  S|>euser 
B  )KK>r  by  the  neglect  of  his  friends  and  country,  and  Mr.  Warton,  as  d\ing  amidst  the 
lesolations  of  rebellion. 

Spenser's  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  those  of  Chaucer,  and 
le  funeral  expenses  defrayed  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  a  nobleman  very  erroneous  in  political 
re,  but  loo  much  a  friend  to  literature  lo  have  allowed  Si)enser  lo  starve,  and  afterwards 

»  Phineas  Fletcher,  in  his  Purple  Island,  speaks  most  decisively  in  favour  of  Spenser's  poverty  at 
c  t  me  of  his  death.    C 
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insult  bis  remBiiu  by  a  sumptuous  fuoeral.  Hb  monuBMnt,  bowcrer,  whtcb  hu  be^ 
attributed  to  the  munifiMnce  of  Essei,  was  erected  bjr  Anne,  countCM  of  DoiMt,  tboat 
tliirty  yean  after  ^tenser's  deatb.  Stone  was  the  woriunaD,  and  bad  forty  pound*  fat 
It.    Tbat  at  present  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  erected,  or  restored,  in  1778. 

It  does  not  appear  nbat  bertune  of  Spenser's  wife  and  cliildren.  Two  sons  are  said 
to  have  survived  him,  Sylvanus  and  Peregrine.  Sylvaiius  married  Ellea  Nai)S[l(^,  or 
Nagle,  eldest  daughter  of  David  Nangle,  of  Moneanytny,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  by 
whom  be  had  two  sons,  Edmund  and  \Mlliani  Spenser.  His  other  sou.  Peregrine,  also 
married,  and  bad  a  son,  Hiigolin,  who,  aller  the  restorationtf  Cliarlcs  II.  was  replaced 
by  the  court  of  ckiims  in  as  much  of  the  lauds  as  could  be  fouitd  to  have  been  his  anco- 
tor's.  This  Hugotin,  however,  atlacbed  himself  to  the  cause  of  James  U.;  and,  afiet 
the  Revolution,  was  outlawed  for  treason  and  re1>ellion.  Some  time  after,  his  cmuis 
William,  son  of  Sylvanus,  became  a  suitor  for  the  fotfeiled  property,  and  recovered  it' 
by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  who  was  then  at  the  bead 
of  the  treasury.  He  bail  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Montague  by  Congreve,  who,  ititli 
otliers,  was  desirous  of  honouring  the  descendant  of  so  great  a  poet.  Dr.  Birch  descntwi 
him  as  a  man  somewlmt  advanced  in  years,  but  unable  to  give  any  acrount  of  the  worb 
of  his  ancestor  which  are  wanting.     The  family  has  been  smce  very  imperfectly  traced. 

It  remains  to  be-«bserved,  almost  in  tlie  words  of  Mr.  Todd,  tbat  Spenser  i>  tbe  ■ 
author  of  four  Sonnets,  which  are  admitted  into  this  edition  of  his  works,  of  ' 
three  are  prefixed  to  separate  publications,  and  the  fourth  occurs  in  letters  by  his  frioiri 
Harvey.  He  is  conjectured  to  be  the  author  of  a  Sonnet,  signed  E.S.  addressed  t> 
master  Henry  Peacliam,  and  entitled,  A  Vision  upon  his  Minerva;  and  of  some  pom 
verses  on  Phil  I  is,  in  a  publication  called  Choms  Poetarum,  l684.  The  veraes  on  qucs 
Elizalietb's  picture  at  Keusington,  have  been  likewise  given  to  SiKnser ;  but  lord  Orfoij 
ascribes  them  to  the  queen  herself.  As  Britain's  Ida  has  been  usually  printed  with  ttt 
works  of  Spenser,  it  is  here  retained,  although  the  crilics  are  agreed  that  it  w»  sal 
written  by  him.  The  lost  pieces  of  Spenser  are  said  to  be,  1.  His  Translation  of  Ecdfr 
siaslicus ;  2.  Translation  of  Canticum  Canticorum ;  3.  The  Dying  Pelican ;  4.  Ht 
Hours  of  our  Lord  ;  5.  The  Sacrifice  of  a  SiniKr ;  6.  The  Seven  Psalms  ;  ~.  DreUBj 
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ipreciated.  His  lesser  pieces  contain  many  beauties.  Diyden  thought  The  Shepbeards 
iaknder  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  which  imagination  had  produced  since  the 
ine  of  VirgiL  It  has  not,  however,  risen  in  estimation.  The  language  is  so  much 
■ore  obsolete  than  that  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  the  jgroundwork  of  which  is  the  language 
rffab  age,  that  it  required  a  glossary  at  the  time  of  publication.  It  is,  however,  the 
herie  Qoeeiie  which  must  be  considered  as  constituting  Spenser  one  of  the  chief  Others 
if  English  poetry.  Its  predominant  excellences  are  imagery,  feeling,  taste,  and  melody 
fenification.  Its  defects  are  partly  those  of  liis  model,  Ariosto,  and  partly  those  of 
age.  His  own  errours  ate  the  confusion  and  inconsistency  admitted  in  the  stories  and 
rical  personages  of  the  ancients,  and  the  absurd  mixture  of  christian  and  heathen* 
illusions.  Mr.  Spence  has  fully  exemplified  these  in  his  Polymctis.  It  is,  indeed, 
ible  to  criticise  the  Faerie  Queene  by  any  rules ;  but  we  find  in  it  the  noblest  ex- 
of  aU  the  graces  of  poetry,  the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  and  such  powers  of  de- 
n  as  have  never  been  exceeded.  Bishop  Hurd  has  therefore  judiciously  considered 
ander  the  idea  of  a  Gothic  rather  than  a  classical  poem.  It  certainly  strikes  with  all 
grand  effect  of  that  species  of  architecture ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
kt,  like  that,  its  reputation  has  sufRsred  by  the  predominant  taste  for  the  more  correct, 
l%|ber,  and  more  easily  practicable  forms  of  the  Grecian  school. 
Hume  was  among  tlie  first  who  endeavoured  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  Faerie 
»  by  asserting  that  the  perusal  of  it  was  rather  a  ta^  than  a  pleasure,  and  cbal- 
any  individual  to  deny  this.  Pope?  and  lord  Somers  are  two  who  might  have 
toepted  the  challenge  with  hope  of  success.  But,  in  fact,  Spenser  will  not  lose  much 
'  we  admit  the  assertion.  That  the  perusal  of  the  Faerie  Queene  must  be,  at  first,  » 
lak,  and  a  very  irksome  one,  will  be  confessed  by  all  who  are  unacquainted  with  any 
Uglish  words  but  what  are  current.  If  that  difficulty  be  surmounted,  the  reader  of 
late  cannot  fiul  to  relish  the  beauties  so  profusely  scattered  in  this  poem.  With  respect 
^  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  allegorical  plan,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
a  antiquity ;  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  vehicles  of  pleasure  blended  with  instruction ; 
od  although ,  modem  critics  object  to  a  continued  allegory,  which^  indeed,  it  b  ex« 
^eneiy  difficult  to  accomplish  without  falling  into  inconsistencies,  yet  specimens  of  it, 
clached  personifications,  aiming  at  the  sublimity  of  Spenser,  still  continue  to  be  among 
le  efibrts  by  which  our  best  writers  wish  to  establish  their  fame.  Perhaps  the  same  re- 
ark  may  be  extended  to  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  which  critics  have  censured,  and  poets^ 
raised  by  those  critics,  have  imitated.  After  all,  it  is  to  the  language  of  Spenser  that 
e  most  look  for  the  reason  why  his  popularity  is  less  than  that  of  many  inferior  poets« 
pcoser,  Chaucer,  and,  indeed,  all  the  early  poets,  can  be  relished,  not  by  common 
•ders,  but  by  students ;  and  not  separately,  but  as  connected  with  times,  characters, 
id  manners^  the  illustration  of  which  demands  tiie  skill  and  industry  of  the  antiquary. 


'  **  There  it  something,"  said  Pope,  "  in  Spenser,  that  pleases  one  as  strongly  in  one's  old  age  as 
did  in  one*s  jronth.  I  read  the  Faerie  Qoeene,  when  I  was  about  twelve,  with  a  vast  deal  of  delight : 
id  I  think  it  gave  me  as  much  when  I  read  it  over  about  a  year  or  two  ago.*'  Spence's  Anecdotes, 
loted  by  Dr.  Warton,  who  rery  justly  censartt  Pope's  laitalioii  «f  Spenser.  See  Pope's  Works, 
iwkf's  edit.  vol.  ii.  289.    C. 
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MtJVL  Danikl,  the  sod  of  a  iiiiisio-iiiuter»  was  bom  near  Tumtoa  in  Somerset* 
e,  ID  the  year  1562.  Id  1579  he  was  adoutted  a  cooiniooer  of  Magdaleo-halli 
iMd,  where  he  ooDtiniied  about  three  years,  aod  bj  the  help  of  aa  exoellent  tutor 
ie  coDStderable  knproTement  id  acadenncal  studies.  He  left  the  university,  however^ 
bout  taking  a  degree,  and  pursued  the  study  of  hbtory  and  poetry,  Qoder  the  pa* 
sage  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  iaibily*  This  he  thankfUly  acknowledges  in  his 
fenee  of  Rlmne,  which  is  retained  in  tUb  edition,  as  a  neoessaiy  document  to  illui^ 
e  the  ideas  of  poetry  entertamcd  in  his  time.  To  the  same  fiimily  he  was  probably 
cbted  for  an  university  education,  as  no  notice  occurs  of  his  father^  who,  if  a  musicr 
iffT,  could  not  well  have  escaped  the  lesearcbes  of  Dr.  Bumey. 
rhe  first  of  hu  productions,  at  the  age  of  twcnty-thice,  was  a  TVanshition  of  Paulns 
mu^%  Discourse  of  rare  Inventions,  both  military  and  amorous,  called  Impresse, 
adon,  1585,  8vo.  to  which  he  prefixed  an  ingenioos  preface.  He  afterwards  be- 
ae  tutor  to  the  lady  Anne  CliflR)rd,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  to  O^ige,  earl  of 
mberland,  a  lady  of  very  fa^  accompUshments,  qpirit,  and  intrepidity.  To  her, 
len  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  addrened  a  delicate  admonitory  epistle.  She  was 
mied,  first  to  Richard,  earl  of  Dorset,  and  aflmwards  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  '*  that 
eaionible  simpleton,"  says  lord  Orford, "  with  whom  Butler  has  so  much  diverted  him- 
If' .*  The  pillar  which  she  erected  in  the  coonty  of  Westmorekmd,  on  the  road-side 
'tween  Penrith  and  Appleby,  the  qpot  where  she  took  her  last  leave  of  her  mother, 

Btin  records,  beyond  a  penciPs  power. 

The  tOeiit  lomnvt  of  a  puting  boar. 

Still  to  the  musing  pUfrim  pointf  the  phice^ 

Her  taiated  qiirit  oiQit  delights  to  trace  >. 

Among  her  other  munificent  acts  was  a  monnmcnt  to  the  memory  of  our  poet,  on 
^b  she  caused  it  to  be  engraven  that  sh^  had  been  his  pupil,  a  chxumstance  which 

>  See  Mr.  Park's  Taloable  edition  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.    C 
'  Roger's  Pleasures  of  Memory,  quoted  by  Mr.  Par)c,  ubi  supra.    C 
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sbe  Mens  to  have  remeoibtred  with  ddi^t  at  the  diitance  of  moit  tbut  balfa  i 
'  after  his  deceaie. 

At  the  death  of  Spenser,  Daniel,  accordbg  to  Anthony  Wood,  was  appoint* 
laareat  to  <pieen  Elizabeth,  but  Mr.  Malone ',  whose  reaearchei  lead  to  mwc  < 
accuncy,  conuders  him  only  as  a  mlonteer  huircat,  Uke  JcKuon,  Dekfcer,  and 
who  fumbbed  the  court  with  masks  and  pageants.  In  king  James's  ragn  he  wa 
gentlevao  exlnordinaiy,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber 
queen  consort,  who  took  gmt  dehght  in  bis  coorenUion  and  writings.  Some 
biagtaphen  attribute  this  promotioo  to  the  mterest  of  hit  brother-in-law,  floi 
Italian  leuct^npher,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  he  owed  it  to  the  Pen 
.ftmily.  Mrs.  Cooper,  in  her  Mnaes'  Library,  obaenet  that  in  tbe  introdncdoa 
poem  on  tbe  Civil  Wars,  he  acknowledges  tbe  friendship  of  one  of  the  noble  &i 
Honn^y,  and  this,  adds  our  female  critic,  is  the  more  gtateAil  and  sincere,  as 
publiabed  after  the  death  of  his  bene&ctor. 

He  now  rented  a  smaU  honse  and  garden  in  Old  Street,  in  tbe  parish  of  St.  1 
London,  where  be  composed  most  of  his  dtamatic  pieces,  and  enjoyed  the  friendi 
Shakspeare,  Hariawe,  and  Chqiman,  as  well  as  of  many  persons  of  tank,  but  be^ 
tohavebeendissatisfiedwith  the  ofHTOoasentCTlaiDed  of  his  poetical  talents;  andti 
Ae  Old  of  bis  life  retired  to  a  fium  wfaidi  be  had  at  Beckington,  war  PhtUpaJt 
b  Somenetrfure,  where,  after  smne  thae  devoted  to  study  and  cantempbOii 
difd,  and  was  boried  Oct.  14. 1619.  He  had  been  married  to  his  wife,  Justaa,  a 
ymn,  but  left  no  inue. 

Of  Damefs  personal  history  we  know  little,  but  the  inferences  to  be  dimmftn 
woAm  ate  highly  favourable.  He  is  much  piaiaed  by  hit  Gootenqiorane^  *lll 
'chiefly  wtdi  a  view  to  his  gamas.    In  Choice  Drollery,  8vo.  l65€,  an  a 


Ths  jMij  DMiial,  wl 


.  Another,  in  Spcntire  Wit.  Svo.mM 
oThim  Unta: 


B  called  A  Ccoiure  of  the  Poel^^ 
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bus  tranaiated  in  tk  BiogrqiiBB  Britumica : 

"  If  Speater  meriti  Rommn  ViigU'i  name, 

Duiid  at  least  comM  in  for  Orid^li  femt. 

If  ^>eiiicr  rather  claims  ApoUo^i  wh, 

Virgil's  illttstrioos  name  will  Daniel  fit 

No  higher  than  Apollo  we  can  go : 

But  if  a  loftier  title  yon  can  show. 

That  greater  name  let  Spemer^  Muse  command, 

And  Daniel  be  the  PboBbiM  of  oar  land. 

For  in  my  judgment,  if  the  god  of  Terse 

In  English  wonld  heroic  deeds  r^earie, 

No  language  so  capressite  he  oonld  choose, 

As  that  of  English  Daaieri  lofty  Mnsa.** 

Bjkester,  in  his  Do  Bartas,  calls  him 

'*  My  deer  sweet  Dtmel,shaip-conceipted,hrief»  .        .*     > 

Ciril,  sententionsy  for  pare  accents  chiet" 

'  '  Bdmnnd  Bolton,  in  a  criticism  on  the  style  of  our  poets  before  the  year  l600|  jayi^ 
*tbe  works  of  Samuel  Danid  containe  somewhat  aflat,  but  yet  wilhal  a  very  pore  and 
Mfkws  English,  and  words  as  warrantable  as  any  mans»  and  fitter  perbapsfor  proae  thMi 


Gtbriel  Har?ey,  in  bis  Foure  Letters,  and  Certaine  Sonnets,  cordially  recommenda 

with  others,  for  his  studious  endeavours  to  enrich  and  polish  his  native  tongue. 
FiDers  account,  who  lived  near  enough  to  the  time  of  his  death  to  have  known  some- 
tm^  of  his  charscter,  is  worth  transoAing. 

**  He  was  bora  not  far  fiom  Taunton,  in  tbis  eoimty,  (Somersetshire) ;  whose  firthci 
niamaster  of  music;  and  his  harmonious  arind  made  an  impression  on  bis  sonf^gcniuib 
«k  proved  an  exquisite  poet.  He  carried  in  his  Christian  and  surname  two  holy  |mo- 
pkti,  his  monitors,  so  to  qualify  his  raptures,  that  be  abhonred  all  prophancness.  Htf 
nialsoajudkious  historian;  witness  his  Lhcs  of' onr  English  Kings  since  the  Conquest 
vti  King  Edward  HI.  wherein  be  hath  the  happiness  to  reconcile  brevity  with  ckarneaiy 
Swiities  of  great  distance  in  other  authors.  He  was  a  servant  inordinary  to  queen  Anne^ 
fallowed  him  a  fiur  salary.  As  the  tortoise  burieth  himself  all  the  winter  under  tfae 
gnNUid,  so  Mr.  Daniel  would  lye  lud  at  bis  gaiden-house  in  Old-street,  nigh  Loodoii, 
Cir  some  months  together,  (the  more  retiredly  to  eqjoy  the  company  of  the  Muses)  and 
Ihm  would  appear  in  publick,  to  converse  witb  his  ftiendsi  whereof  Dr.  Cowel  and  Mr. 
Qunden  were  principal. 

^  Some  tax  him  to  smack  of  the  dd  cask,  as  resenting  of  the  Romish  religion ;  but 
diey  have  a  quicker  palate  than  I  who  can  make  any  such  discovery.  In  his  <M  age  be 
^^iraed  husbandman,  and  rented  a  farm  in  Wiltshire,  nigh  the  Devises.  I  can  give  no 
^ccoimt  how  he  thrived  thereupon.  For  though  he  was  well  versed  in  Virgil,  his  fellow 
tebnnd-man  poet,  yet  there  is  more  requned  to  make  a  rich  fiirmer  than  only  to  say  tus 
^^rgics  by  heart ;  and  I  question  whether  bis  Italian  will  fit  our  English  husbaudiy. 
besides,  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Daniel  his  fimcy  was  too' fine  and  sublimated  to  be  wrought 
kmn  to  his  private  profit.'' 

His  woriu  consist  of,  1.  TbeCompbint  of  Rosamond,  Lond.  1594^  1598,  1611,  and 
l69S,  4to.     3.  Various  Sonnets  to  Delia.     3.  Tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  Lond.   15<H; 
VOL.  in.  (i  a 
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1598,  4(0.    4.  Of  the  Civil  Wan  between  tbe  HoiuM  irf  Ltncuteraod  Yvk,  Loiwf 

I6'u4,  1609,  Svo.  and  l63S,  4to.  S.  The  Vision  of  tbe  Twelve  Goddessea,  pnxat^r^ 
inaHask,  &c.  Load.  l60i,  8vo.  and  1683,  4to.  6.  Panegyric  congntulatoiy,  d^^ 
livered  to  King  James  at  Burleigh  HarringtoD,  in  Rntiandshire,  Lond.  l604,  aod  i6i^i 
4to.  7.  ^iHstles  to  varioua  great  Penonagei,  in  vene,  Lood.  IfiOl,  and  l633,  wc»< 
S.  Miuophiliig,  containing  a  general  detenoe  of  learning,  piinted  with  the  (mu^^ 
9.  Tragedy  of  Philolss,  Land.  l6ll,  &c.  Svo.  10.  Hymeo'i  IViumfdi;  a  PubMvl 
Tragi-Comedy,  at  the  Nuptisb  of  Lord  Roxboroiigb,  Lood.  i623,  41o.  Sd  edir. 
11.  Musa;  or  a  Defence  of  Rhime.  Lond.  I6l1,  Svo.  12.  IV  Epistle  of  Octan  tc» 
M.  Antonius,  Lond.  l6l\,  Svo.  13.  Tlie  First  Part  of  the  Hiitoiy  of  Englud,  in 
Three  Books,  Lond.  l6l3,  4to.  reaching  to  the  end  of  kuig  Stepben,  m  prose;  to 
which  be  afternardi  added  a  Second  Fait,  reachinglo  tbe  end  of  Ling  Edmrd  IIL  Land. 
l€l8,  ICSI,  l€23,  and  1634,  folioi  continued  to  the  end  of  kmg  Richard  III.  by 
JohnTrussel,  sometime  a  Winchester  scholar,  aftennrda  a  trader  and  aldennu  of  tllaf 
ci^.  14.  The  Queen's  Arcadia,  a  Pastoral  Tragi-Comedy,  l605,  lS83,  Lond.  4to. 
15.  FuneialPoem,  on  tbe  Death  of  tbe  Earl  of  Devon,  Lond.  l63q,  4to.  IntbcMie 
yearbispoeticalwjrkswerepublished,  m  4lo.  by  his  brother  John  Daniel. 

Tbe  editor  of  Phillips's  Tbeatnun,  (1 800)  to  who«  1  aa  todebled  for  the  above  H 
adds,  ttmt  "  tbe  character  of  Daniel's  gmiui  seem*  to  be  propriety,  rather  than  dcnfM 
Hii  language  it  goierally  pnre  and  hannomooi ;  and  his  redectiom  are  jusL    Bollii 
thou^ts  are  too  abstracl,  and  appeal  rather  to  the  understanding  than  to  tbe  imspatfit^  i 
ortiMbeaH;  and  he  wanted  the  fire  necessary  for  the  loftier  Sights  of  poetry," 

Mr.  Hcadly,  who  appcan  to  have  studied  his  works  with,  ntnch  attcniion,  thus  qif» 
ckln  bb  merit.  "  Iboogb  very  rarely  nbUne,  he  hu  skill  in  the  pathetic,  wd  hii 
pages  are  disgraced  with  neitlier  pedantry  nor  conceiL  We  find,  both  in  bis  poetry  Mi 
prow,  such  ■  legitimate  and  rational  flow  of  lioguegc  as  approacbei  nearer  the  tt^  d 
tbe  «i^tc«nth  llian  tbe  sixteenth  century,  and  of  which  ire  may  safely  avert  Hat  il 
DCfcr  will  beconw  obsolete.  He  certainly  was  the  Atlicus  of  bis  day.  It  aecms  to  faM 
been  liiB  error  to  have  enleftained  toe  great  a  diffidence  of  iiis  own  abilitici.  CoBdvif 
contented  with  tbe  sedate  propriety  of  good  scase,  which  h»iio  sooner  atUina  tfau  la 
seems  to  rest  satisfied,  though  his  reaonrces,  bad  lie  but  mude  the'  eSbrt,  wotdd  fant 
amiedhim  much  Artber.  In  thus  escaping  censure,  he  is  not  always  entitled  to  pnab 
F^m  not  endeavouraig  to  be  great,  he  sometimes  misses  of  being  reapectaUe.    Hk 
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■ 

tnilh  opentife,  and  by  its  efiects  ooatiniially  alive,  is  the  mistress  of  poets,  who  hath 
•ot  htr  eiisteiice  in  matter  hut  in  reason."  Daniel  has  often  the  softness  of  Rowe 
widioot  his  eflfeminacy .  In  his  Complaint  of  Cleopatra  he  has  caught  Ovid's  manner 
vny  happfly,  as  he  1ms  no  obscurities  either  of  style  or  language,  nrither  pedantry  nor 
ifectation,  all  of  which  have  concurred  in  banishing  ftom  use  the  woifcs  of  his  eontem- 
foiaries.  The  oblivion  he  has  met  with  is  peculiarly  undeserved :  he  has  shared  thehr 
Mt,  though  innocent  of  their  fiults/' 

The  justice  of  these  remarks  cannot  be  disproved,  although  some  of  them  are  rather 

loo  figurative  for  sober  criticism.    DanieTs  frtal  error  was  in  choosing  history  instead 

of  fiction ;   yet  in  his  lesser  pieces^  and  particulariy  in  his  sonnets,  are  many  striking 

poetical  beauties ;  and  his  language  is  every  where  so  much  more  harmonious  than  that 

«f  Us  contemporaries,  that  he  deserves  hb  place  in  every  collection  of  English  poetiy, 

none  who  had  the  taste  or  genius  to  anticipate  the  improvements  of  a  more  refined 

^    As  n  dnunatic  virriter,  he  has  been  prabed  for  his  adherence  to  the  models  of  an- 

lifnity;  but  whoever  attempts  this,  attempts  what  has  ever  been  found  repugnant  to  the 

csMfimtiop  of  the  English  theatre. 
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1  HIS  once  emineDt  poet  was  of  an  ancient  family  which  deiived  its  name  from  tbs 

towD  of  Drayton  in  Leicestershire ;  but  his  parents  having  removed  into  Warwickshire,  he 

ns  bom  in  the  village  of  Harshul  or  Hartshill,  in  the  parish  of  Atherston'  in  that 

comity »  near  the  river  Anker,  about  the  year  1563.    In  what  situation  or  circamstancef 

Us  parents  were'  is  not  recorded ;  but  they  were  probably  not  opulent,  as  we  find  him 

ftrj  soon  indebted  to  patronage  for  the  benefits  of  education.    His  early  discovery  of 

talents,  and  sweetness  of  disposition  and  manners,  recommended  him  to  some  person 

if  distinction,  whom  he  served  in  quality  of  page,  and  who  bestowed  what  was  needAil 

kr  the  cultivation  of  his  mind. 

In  his  youth  he  discovered  a  propensity  to  read  poetry,  and  was  anxious  to  know 
^  what  kind  of  creatures  poets  were."  To  gratify  this  curiosity,  the  works  of  Virgil,  and 
other  classics,  were  put  into  his  hands,  which  inspired  him  with  a  taste  superior  to  his 
years,  and  made  him  dblike  vulgar  ditties,  especially  the  ballads  of  one  Elderton,  a 
drunken  poet,  at  that  time  in  much  fame  among  common  readers.  Whether  sir 
Henry  Godere  of  Polesworth  was  his  first  patron,  is  uncertain;  but  that  gentleman 
is  said  to  have  maintained  him  for  sometime  at  Oxford,  where,  however,  his  name 
does  not  occur  among  the  scholars  of  any  college  or  hall.  From  his  description  of 
the  Sfpanish  invasion  in  1568,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
defeat  of  the  armada,  and  held  some  commission  in  the  army ;  and  this,  however  doubtful, 
is  the  only  ntimation  we  have  of  his  having  applied  to  any  regular  profession. 

Besides  sir  Henry  Godere,  he  found  a  liberal  patron  and  friend  in  sir  Walter  Aston 
of  Hxhall  in  Staffordshire,  to  whom  he  gratefully  dedicates  many  of  his  poems ;  and 
BF  Henry  Godere,  sometime  before  his  death,  recommended  him  to  the  countess  of 
Bedford.  By  means  of  sir  Walter  Aston  and  sir  Roger  Aston,  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  kbig  James  in  his  minority,  he  is  said  to  have  been  employed  as  a  confidential 
agent  in  a  correspondence  between  the  young  king  of  Scotland  and  queen  Elisabeth : 
but  this  part  of  his  history  rests  on  no  very  solid  foundation.    It  is  more  certain  that 

*  Fuller,  mistaking  this  for  Atherston  on  the  Avon,  says,  that  "  he  was  bom  within  few  miles  of 
William  Shakspeare,  his  countr3rman  and  fellow-poet,  and  buried  within  fewer  paces  of  Jeffrey  Chaucer 
aivl  Edward  Spencer/'  Worthies.     C. 

'  Aabrey  tayi  that  his  father  was  a  butcher,  "  which  is  probably  false/'  Philips^K  Theatrum,  new 
edit.     C. 
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be  rendered  the  services  and  homage  of  a  poet  to  king  James,  among  the  first  w 
congratulated  him  on  his  accession  to  the  British  throne,  and  even  condescended  to 
his  majesty's  poetical  talents  in  a  sonnet  of  which  he  was  afterwards  ashamed  ^.    On 
same  happy  occasion,  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  squires  who  attended  sir  Walter  Ast« 
when  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath.    Hb  duty  to  his  king,  however,  was  so  Hi 
repaid,  that  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  rising  at  court,  and  his  fable  of  The  Owl,  publisliecf 
a  year  after  the  coronation,  Is  supposed  to  glance  at  persons  and  incidents  connecrteci 
with  his  disappointment.    He  adverts  to  the  same  subject,  but  so  obscurely  as  to  coove3^ 
no  information,  in  the  preface  to  his  Poly-olbion,  nor  from  this  time  have  we  any  accouot 
of  his  personal  history ;  and  can  only  conjecture  from  certain  hints  in  hu  dedications  aia^ 
prefaces,  that  although  he '  obtained  the  additional  patronage  of  the  justly  celebrate^ 
Thomas  Sackville,  lord  Buckhurst,  earl  of  Dorset,  and  retained  the  esteem  and  kbo 
offices  of  many  private  friends,  he  rose  to  no  situation  of  wealth  or  eminence,  and  didno^ 
always  derive  much  advantage  from  his  numerous  publications ^  He  died  Dec.  23,  l63E  ^ 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  under  the  north  wall,  near  a  door  which  the^' 
opened  to  one  of  the  prebendal  houses.    His  monument,  a  tablet  of  blue  marble,  witXs 
a  bust,  and  some  lines  by  Ben  Jonson,  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  countess  (^  « 
Dorset  in  the  south  aisle.     Aubrey,  from  whose  MSS.  this  information  was  obtained  ^ 
attributes  the  verses,  not  to  Jonson,  but  to  F.  Quarles. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  recover  the  exact  dates  of  his  various  pieces,  as  some  of 
were  printed  without  that  necessary  appendage,  and  the  titles  of  a  few  were  changed 
republkation.    Mr.  Ritson,  whose  accuracy  may  be  in  general  relied  upon,  arranger^ 
them  in  the  following  order.     1.  The  Harmonie  of  the  Church,  containing  the  spirituJ"*^ 
Songs,  and  holy  Hymnes  of  godly  Men,  Patriarches  and  Prophets,  all  sweetly  soi 
to  the  Glory  of  the  Highest ;  printed  by  R.  Jones,  1591,  4to.    This,  which  is  a  very 
book,  and  was  unknoi^'O  to  his  editor  Oldys,  has  not  been  repnattA  in  any  edition  of 
works.     2.  Idea:  the  Shepherd's  Garland,  fashioned  in  nine  Eglogs:  and  Roland'^ 
Sacrifice  to  the  nine  Muses ;  printed  for  T.  Woodcocke,  1593,  4to.  From  the  title  of  thi^ 
last  performance  Drayton  was  sometimes  called  Rowland  by  his  contemporaries.    Tl>^ 
Shepherd's  Garland  was  afterwards  reprinted  by  the  author  under  the  title  of  Pastoni^» 
containing  Eglogues,  with  the  Man  in  the  Moon.    In  subsequent  editions  we  find  a  tentli 
Eglogue  added.  3.  Matilda,  the  fair  and  chaste  Daughter  of  Lord  Robert  Fitzwalter;  4to. 
one  of  hb  heroical  epistles.     4.  Mortimeriados ;  the  lamentable  Civil  Warres  of  Edward 
the  Second  and  the  Barons ;  priuted  by  J.  R.  for  Matthew  Lownes,  1596,  4to.  and  pob- 
Ibhed  afterwards  under  the  title  of  The  Barons  Wars.     5.  England's  Heroical  Epistles; 
1598,  8vo.    6,  A  gratulatorie  Poem  to  the  Majestie  of  K.  James ;  l603,  4to.  not  re- 
printed in  any  edition  of  his  works.    7-  The  Owle ;  l604,  4to.     8.  Moses  in  a  Map  of 
his  Miracles ;  l604,  4to.   9.  A  Psean  triumphall,  composed  for  the  Society  of  Goldsmitiii 
of  London,  on  king  James's  entering  the  city ;  l604, 4to.  not  reprinted.     10.  Poems; 
l605,  8vo.     11.  The  Legend  of  Great  Cromwell ;  l607,4to.  added  afterwards  to  his 
other  Legends.     12.  Poly-olbion:  the  first  eighteen  books^  1(312;  and  the  whole  thirty 
books  in  lG22,  fol.     13.  Poems,  viz.  The  Barons  Warres,  England's  Heroical  Epistles, 

*  See  Addenda.     C. 

*  In  a  Letter  to  his  friend  Drummond,  he  informs  him  of  his  having  made  further  progress  in  the 
Poly-olbion,  but  adds,  "  it  lyeth  by  me;  for  the  booksellers  and  I  are  not  in  terms,  and  they  arc  ^ 
company  of  base  knaves,  whom  I  both  scorn  and  kick  at."   Drummond*s  works,  1711,  p.  153,     C. 

*  Ritson  says  the  first  "  twelve,"  and  the  whole  **  twenty-two  books."     C, 
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A«  Tbe  LtgtDd  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  of  Matilda,  and  Pierce  Gaveston ; 
13,  Svo\  Poems,  1 6 19,  folio,  and  without  date,  Svo.  U.  Tlie  Battle  of  Agmoourt; 
27>  fol.  15.  The  Muses  Elizium,  lately  discovered,  by  a  new  Way  over  Pamaasus; 
30,  4to. 

In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Ritson  mentions  some  poems  inserted  in  England's  Helicon, 
kX);  and  a  poem  signed  M.  D.  before  Marley*s  Ballets,  l600,  probably  by  Drayton, 
lio  has  also  commendatory  verses  before  Middleton's  I^end  of  D.  Humphrey,  ]6oi) ; 
iurray's  Sophonijiba,  l6ll;  Davies's  Holy  Roode,  16'09;  Chapman's  Hesiod.  l6l8- 
lean's  Menuduction,  1 622 ;  sir  John  Beaumont's  poems,  l629;  in  Annalia  Dubrensia, 
)36;  and  before  Holland's  Posthume,  1 626.  The  supposition  that  he  wrote  a  play 
Jled  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  the  editor  of  the 
iographia  Dramatica ;  but  in  the  Censura  Literaria  the  following  is  attributed  to  his 
'-n,  Ideas  Mirrour  Amours  in  quatorzains,  che  suve  e  face  assair  domanda,  4to. 
>9i.  Tliese  stanzas  are  dedicated,  in  a  poetical  address,  to  "  the  deare  chyld  of  the 
uses,  and  his  ever  kind  Maecenas,  Antony  Cooke,  esq." — A  collection  of  his  principal 
3rks  was  printed  in  a  folio  volume  in  1 748,  and  a  more  complete,  but  still  imperfect 
ie,  in  1753,  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  In  1788  the  late  Mr.  Hurdis  republished  his  Heroic 
)istles  with  notes  and  illustrations,  8vo. 

Few  men  appear  to  have  been  more  highly  respected  by  his  contemporaries,  and  there 
rpason  to  think  he  associated  on  very  familiar  terms  with  Jonson,  Shakspeare,  Selden, 
d  other  men  of  the  tirst  eminence  for  literary  character  and  personal  worth.  Meres, 
divine  and  poet  of  considerable  note  in  his'  time,  informs  us  that  Drayton,  ''among 
iolars,  soldiers,  poets,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  was  helde  for  a  man  of  virtuous  dis- 
sition,  honest  conversation,  and  welUgovemed  carriage,  which,"  he  adds,  <<  is  almost 
laculous  among  good  wits  in  these  declining  and  corrupt  times."  And  an  anonymous 
amatic  writer  introduces  his  name  in  a  piece  entitled  The  Return  from  Parnassus,  or 
t  Scourges  of  Symony,  with  this  character :  "  He  wants  one  true  note  of  a  poet  of  our 
nes,  and  that  b  this :  he  cannot  swagger  it  well  at  a  tavern,  or  domineer  in  a  hot-house." 
r.  Warton  introduces  this  encomium  in  his  analysis  of  Hall's  Satu^s,  with  the  following 
marks :  "  Our  poets,  too  frequently  the  children  of  idleness,  too  naturaHy  the  loven 
pleasure,  began  now  to  be  men  of  the  world,  and  affect  to  mingle  in  the  dissipations 
d  debaucheries  of  the  metropolis.  To  support  a  popularity  of  character,  not  so  easily 
tamable  in  the  obscurities  of  retirement  and  study,  they  frequented  taverns,  became 
lertines  and  buffoons,  and  exhilarated  the  circles  of  the  polite  and  the  profligate.  Theur 
ay  of  life  gave  the  colour  to  their  writings :  and  what  had  been  the  flivourite  topic  of 
»DTersatk>n  was  sure  to  please,  when  recommended  by  the  graces  of  poetry.  Add  to 
is»  that  poets  now  began  to  write  for  hire,  and  a  rapid  sale  was  to  be  obtained  at  the 
ipense  of  the  purity  of  the  reader's  mind." 

Drayton's  character  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  free  from  censures  of  this  kind  ; 
It  the  testimonies  to  his  merit  as  a  poet  are  yet  more  copious,  and  deserve  to  accompany 
'try  edition  of  his  works.  If  they  have  no  other  value,  tliey  serve  to  illustrate  the  history 
'taste,  and  the  instability  of  fame.  By  Fitz  Geoffry,  a  divine  and  poet  who  flourished 
the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  is  styled,  *'  the  golden-mouthed  poet,  for 
^  purity  and  predousness  of  his  phrase."  Allot,  in  his  England's  P&massus,  is  no  less 
^rtbl  to  hb  writings ;  and  Robert  Tofte,  the  translator  of  Ariosto's  Satires,  speaks  of  him 
*  **  not  unworthily  bearing  the  name  of  the  chief  archangel  (Michael)  singing  after  hii 

*  This  edition  it  not  noticfnl  by  Mr.  Ritson.     C. 
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■ouI-raviitiiD{[  nuimeT."  Burton,  the  faulorian  of  Leicestershire,  assert*  tlat  he  ma; 
compared  with  Dante,  Petrarch  or  Boccace,  Harinella,  Pignatelio  or  Stigliano ;  but  w 
he  exdaims,  "  should  I  go  about  t<^  commend  him,  whose  omi  works  and  woithir 
have  sufficieotly  extolled  to  the  world  Y'  Dnimmond  of  Hawthomden  commends 
Poly-olbion,  as  being  one  of  the  smoothest  poems  be  had  seen  in  English,  and  said 
should  dare  to  compare  some  pieces  in  it  with  the  best  transmarine  poems.  To  tb 
testimoniea  we  vaay  add  the  no  less  libenl  praises  of  Bolton,  Bodenham,  sir  John  Be 
moot,  and  Alexander,  earl  of  Sterling. 

Phillips,  who  la  supposed  to  speak  sometimes  the  sentiments  of  bis  illustrious  relati 
Hiltoa,  remarks  that  Drayton  in  bis  time  (Drayton's)  was  not  much  inferior  to  Spei 
and  sir  Philip  Sydney  for  fame  and  renown  in  poetry  :  "  however,  he  seems  somen 
antiquated  in  the  esteem  of  the  more  curious  of  these  limes,  especially  in  his  Poly-olbi 
the  old  iadiioned  kind  of  verse '  whereof,  seems  somewhat  to  diminbb  that  reqMct  wb 
was  formerly  paid  to  the  subject,  as  being  both  pleasant  and  elaborate,  and  thereitp 
thought  worthy  to  be  commented  upon  by  that  once  walking  library  of  our  natk 
Selden ;  his  England's  Heroical  Epistles  are  more  generally  liked ;  and  to  such  as  lovel 
pretty  chat  of  nymphs  and  shepherds,  his  Nymphals,  and  olher  things  of  that  nature,a 
not  be  unpleasant." 

Notwithstanding  this  decline,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  Drayton  about  hall 
centaty  ago,  by  Oldys',  who  obtained  subscriptions  for  a  foUo  edition  of  his  wor 
and  this,  as  already  noticed,  was  followed  by  another  in  octavo.  To  each  was  preli] 
an  Historical  Essay  ou  the  author's  life  and  writings,  almost  a  continued  panegyric,  I 
imisting  chiefly  on  points  unconnected  with  the  diaraclerof  genuine  poetry.  Thei 
duclions,  indeed,  must  be  many  when  we  find  that  the  highest  praise  b  paid,  not  to ' 
inventive  powers  of  the  poet,  but  to  tbe  fidelity  of  Uie  historian,  and  the  accuracy  of 
topogr^her.  In  these  respects  we  are  assured  that  Draylon  may  yet  be  consulted  « 
advantage ;  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gough  that  the  Poly-olbion  contains  in 
particulars  which  escaped  Camden's  notice ;  but  when  in  tliis,  or  in  his  Barons'  Wan  i 
L^ends,  we  look  for  tbe  beauties  of  imagination,  the  search,  although  it  does  not  alir 
end  in  dis^>pointment,  mustbe  allowed  to  be  too  painful  for  common  curiosity.  Diay 
was  certainly  not  destitute  of  genius.    His  Pastorals  and  his  Nympbidia  may  be  advan 
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that  may  be  made  of  it  by  antiquaries^  he  is  compelled  to  allow,  *'  that  his  continual  per* 
fooificatioos  of  woods,  mountains,  and  rivers,  are  tedious ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  must 
be  satisfied  to  read  rather  for  information  than  pleasure.  In  the  Legends  and  Hooical 
Epistles,  both  the  time  and  events  are  properly  limited ;  the  attention  b  gratified,  hut 
not  satiated.  In  the  Barons'  Wars  too  extensive  a  subject  is  opened,  and  the  province  of 
the  historian  too  far  trespassed  upon.  In  order  to  be  introduced  to  good  incident 
ami  reflection,  we  must  toil  through  dry  facts,  listen  with  patience  to  the  develope- 
Dent  of  uncertain  primary  causes,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  prose  explanation  in  the  notes.''  Mr.  Headley,  however,  has  proved  that  while 
Dn^rton's  works  were  sinking  into  oblivion,  his  poetical  successors  availed  themselves  of 
■any  of  hb  thoughts  and  expressions.  Milton,  Rochester,  and  Pope,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  considerably  indebted  to  him. 

The  learned  and  elegant  editor  of  Phillips's  Theatrum  appears  to  me  to  have  appre- 
ciated the  poetry  of  Drayton  at  its  full  value,  when,  at  the  same  time  that  he  thinks  hb 
taste  less  correct  and  hb  ear  less  harmonious  than  Daniel's,  he  asserts  that  **  hb  genius 
was  more  poetical,  though  it  seems  to  have  fitted  him  only  for  the  didactic,  and  not 
for  the  bolder  walks  of  poetry.  The  Poly-olbi<m  b  a  work  of  amazing  ingenuity ;  and 
a  very  large  proportion  exhibits  a  variety  of  beauties,  which  partake  very  strongly  of 
the  poetical  diaracter ;  but  the  perpetual  personification  b  tedious,  and  more  b  at- 
tempted than  is  within  the  compass  of  poetry.  The  admiration  in  which  the  Heroical 
Episdes  were  once  held,  raises  the  astonishment  of  a  more  refined  age.  They  exhibit 
some  elegant  unages,  and  some  musical  Imes.  But  in  general  they  want  passion  and 
Dttnre,  are  strangely  flat  and  prosaic,  and  are  intermixed  with  the  coarsest  vulgarities 
of  ideas,  sentiment,  and  expression.  Hb  Barons'  Wars  and  other  historical  pieces  are 
doll  creq>ing  narratives,  with  a  great  deal  of  the  same  faults,  and  none  of  the  exoel- 
lendes  which  ought  to  dbtinguish  such  compositions.  Hb  Nymphidia  b  light  and  airy, 
tad  possesses  the  features  of  true  poetry." 
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As  in  the  scanty  notices  of  this  poet's  life,  there  is  little  either  to  excite  or  gratify 
cvioatj,  they  are  here  given  nearly  in  the  words  of  their  respective  authors,  and 
ulj  in  die  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  by  the  judicious  editor  of  the  late 
(dhioa  of  PhilKps's  Theatnim  Poetarum.  | 

William  Warner,  a  good  honest  pltdn  write  of  moral  rides  and  pitcepts,  in  that 
M  &shioned  kind  of  8eyen-fix>ted  verse,  which  yet  sometimes  is  in  use,  though  in 
iiftrent  manner,  that  is  to  say,  divided  into  two.  He  may  be  reckoned  with  several 
otber  writers  of  the  same  time:  i.  e.  queen  Elizabeth's  reign;  who,  though  inferior 
to  Sidney,  Spenser,  Drayton,  and  Daniel,  yet  have  been  thought  by  some  not  un* 
vorthy  to  be  remembered  and  quoted:  namely,  George  Gascoigne,  Th.  Hudson, 
John  Mail^ham,  Thomas  Achely,  John  Weever,  CIl  Middleton,  George  Turberville, 
Henry  Constable,  sir  Ed w.  Dyer,  Thomas  Churchyard,  Charles  Fitzgeoflfry*. 

William  Warner  was  a  native  of  Oxfordshire,    bom,  as  Mr.  Ellis  is  inclined 
to  think,    about   1558,    and    probably   published   his   first  work  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  \     He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  spent  his  time  in  the  flowery  paths 
of  poetry,  history,  and  romance,  in  preference  to  the  dry  pursuits  of  logic  and  phi- 
kaophy,  and  departed  without  a  degree  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished among  the  minor  poets.     It  is  said,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
was  retained  in  the  service  of  Henry  Carey,  lord  Hunsdon,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his 
poem.    Mr.  Ritson  adds  to  this  account,  that  by  his  dedications  to  Henry  and  George, 
successive  barons  of  Hunsdon,  he  appears  to  have  been  patronized  by,  or  in  soma 
meaf^ure  connected  with,  that  family  '. 

In  the  fourth  edition  of  Percy's  Ballads,  we  find  the  following  extract  fiom  the  parish 
register  of  Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  communicated  by  Mr.  Hoole,  although  fint 
^en  by  Scott,  in  his  poem  of  Amwell,  edit.  1176  :— 

c  *  £ll{t*t  Specimens,  voL  u.  p.  997.  ew 

;  RitiOB's  BibljofraphiA  Poetica.  «. 
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"  1608-1609 — Muter  Willum  Warner,  t  man  of  good  jewea,  &  of  bon 
reputation:  by  hU  profeMioD  an  atturnye  of  the  Common  Plea*:  autbor  of  Albim 
Englandf  diynge  niddenly  in  tbe  nigbt  in  hia  bedde,  without  any  fenner  compiaj 
or  aickneaae,  on  Thuraday  night,  beeinge  tbe  9th  day  of  March :  ^n^  buried  i 
Saturday  following,  and  lyetb  in  tbe  cbMch  at  the  comer,  under  the  atone 
Walter  F&der." 

Hia  Albion's  England  waahii  principal  iMriij  and  ma  not  only  »fc«aurit»^idi  b 
own  ag«i'  W  ib»  ieiHrtti  vei^  fa^  pririktfffciA  the  Mtrca  df  oor  time.  It. 
an  epitome  of  tbe  Britiah  hiatory,  and,  according  to  the  editor  of  tbe  Muaea*  Libnii 
Mrs.  Cooper,  ia  written  witii  gnat  learning,  aenae,  and.  qiirit :  in  aome  placea  Gut  I 
an  eztramdinary  degree,  df  whicG  an  instance  fi  giren  in  the  Mory  of  Argentill  ni 
'  Curan,  a  tale  which,  Mr*.  Cooper  add*,  ia  lull  of  beautiful  incidenta,  in  the  romanti 
taate,  extremely  aficcting,  rich  in  ornament,  wimdeffully  variou*  in  style,  and,  i 
abort,  one  of  tbe  moA  beautiM  paatanla  Ae'  wnr  met  with.  To  thi*  vfiiMi 
high  as  it  is.  Dr.  Percy  tbinlu  nothing  can  be  objected,  unleaa  pA-haps  an  afiecU 
quaintnen  in  lome  of  hia  ezpreisiona,  and  an  indeUcacy  in  aome  of  hia  ptstor 
i^Mse*. 

Wint^a  coDtemponriea  ranked  him  on  a  level  with  Spenser,  and  called  hi 
tite  llooacr  mA  Virgil  of  tbeir  age.  jSut  tir.  Percy  remaika,  that  be  rather  lewE 
\!ieA  Gvii,  «4tofle  Metanrarpfioaea  Ik  iCemB  to  hat<e  taken  for  a  mode),  haTing  d 
duced  a  perpetual  poem  ftom  the  deluge  down  to  tbe  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  fidt 
IJTcly  digr^afoDl  »oA  entertaining  episodet.  And  tbougfa  be  i>  aomctioMa  ban 
llSbcttd,  and  inddicate,  be  oAen  displays  a  moat  cbanning  and  pathetic  simplici^. 

He  was  numbered  in  lli*  own  time  among  tbe  retiner*  of  the  Engliah  longi 
wbich  ''  by  hi*  pen  wris  fnucb  enricbed  and  gorgeously  invested  in  rare  omanci 
•nd  reiplendent  habitimanta,'*  Such  is  tbe  opinion  of  Meres  in  hia  Wit's  Trema 
hat  tbe  pfsgreM  Warner  tdadt  in  fefining  the  English  tongue,  was  ceitainly  *« 
utoMisidarable-     Be  owed  lus  simplicity  to  his  taate,  but  he  bad  not '  tbe  courage  i 
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dumber,  the  said  Wardens  seised  three  heaps  of  the  said  England's  Albion.*'  Why 
thtt  work  was  prohibited,  except  for  the  indelicacies  already  noticed,  is  not  yery  ap- 
psitDt  We  know  that  bishop  Hall's  Satires  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  guardiaqi 
of  the  press  at  no  long  distance  fiom  this  time. 

Mr.  Headley,  who  has  extracted  many  beauties  from  Warner,  says  that  his  taki^ 
thoogh  often  tedious,  and  not  unfrequently  indelicate,  abound  wilh  all  the  uhafiecle4 
iacident  and  artless  ease  of  the  best  old  baHads,  without  their  cant  and  puerility. 
He  pastoral  pieces  that  occur  are  superior  to  all  the  eclogues  in  our  language,  thosQi 
tf  Collins  only  excepted.  He  also  quotes  Drayton^  l<ntt  <mi  Warner,  which  the 
leider  will  find  in  his  piece  Of  Poets  and  Poesy.  In  the  pcesent  editioQ,  the 
difisioa  of  the  lines  adopted  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  qiedinenB  has  been  Mowed  through- 
sat  the  whole. 


^  Lift  of  the  di^EcreQt  engranngi  from  the  Chaodorao  Shak- 
Ipeare: 

B7  Vandeigacbt,  to  Howe's  e^t 1709. 

Vertne,  half  flieet.  Set  of  Poets 1719, 

Do.  fnull  ovrI,  Jacob'!  Lire* IjtQ. 

Do.  to  WactHiTtoa'i  Svo 1747. 

Dudiange,  Svo.  to  llicobald'a 1733. 

Grareloi,  half  fheet,  Hanmer'a  edit 1744. 

HoubrakcD,  half  Iheet,  Birch'i  Heads      .     .     .  1747. 

Millar,  finall  oral,  CapeU'i  Sbakifxare       .     .     .  1766. 

Hall,  8vo.  Reed'i  edit 1765. 

Cook,  8vo.  Bell't  edit I78tl. 

Knight,  bvo.  Mr.  Malonc's  edit.       .     .     . 

Harding,  Svo.  Set  of  PrJiils  to  Shakrpcare 
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LIFE  OF  SHAKSPEARfi, 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


William  Shakspbabe  was  born  at  Stiatfoid-tipoo-Avoo,  in  Warwidnhire,  on  the 
^i3d  chj  of  April,  1564.  Of  the  rank  of  his  family  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion. 
Mr.  Rowe  aays,  that  by  the  register  and  certain  public  writings  relatmg  to  Stratford,  it 
appears  that  his  ancestors  were  *'  of  good  figure  and  fashion^'  in  that  town,  and  are 
Mentioned  as  **  gentlemen/'  an  epithet  which  was  certauily  more  determinate  then  than 
tal  present,  when  it  has  become  an  unlimited  phrase  of  courtesy.  His  father,  John 
■bikq>eare,  was  a  considerable  dealer  in  wool,  and  had  been  an  officer  and  bailiff  (pro- 
jkbly  higfa-bafliff  or  mayor)  of  the  body  corporate  of  Stratford.  He  held  also  the  dlice 
mt  justice  of  the  peace,  and  at  one  time,  it  n  said,  possessed  lands  and  tenements  to  the 
ttmount  office  hundred  pounds,  the  reward  of  hb  grandfather's  faithful  and  approved 
services  to  king  Henry  the  Seventh.  This,  however,  has-been  asserted  upon  veiy  doubt- 
ful authority.  Mr.  Malone  thinks  "  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  distingubhed  himself 
in  Bosfworth  Field  on  tlie  side  of  king  Henry,  and  that  he  was  rewarded  for  his  military 
services  by  the  bounty  of  that  parsimonious  prince,  though  not  with  a  grant  of  lands. 
Vo  such  grant  appears  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  from  tlie  beginning  to  the  end  of 
[enry's  reign."  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  farmer  wealth,  it  appears  to  have 
greatly  reduced  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  wc  find,  from  the  books  of  the 
ration,  that  in  1579  he  was  excused  the  trifling  weekly  tax  of  foui^-pence  levied  on 
the  aldermen;  and  that  in  15BS  another  alderman  was  appointed  in  his  room,  in 
iquence  of  his  declining  to  attend  on  the  business  of  that  office.  It  is  even  said  by 
[Aubrey ',  a  man  sufficiently  accurate  in  facts,  although  credulous  in  superstitious  nar- 
Nuivet  and  traditioBS^' that  he  followed  for  some  time  the  occupation  of  a  butcher,  which 
'.  Malone  thinks  not  inconsistent  with  probabOity.  It  must  have  been,  however,  at 
no  inconsiderable  addition  to  his  difiiculties  that  he  had  a  family  of  ten  chil- 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Arden  of  Wellingcote,  in  the 
ty  of  Warwid(,  who  is  styled,  '*  a  gentleman  of  worship."  The  family  of  Arden  is 
ancient,  Robert  Arden  of  Bromich,  esq.  being  in  the  list  of  the  gentry  of  this  county, 

'  M8S.  Aubrey,  Mus.  Ashmol.  Ozon.  examined  by  Mr.  MakNie. 
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returned  by  tbe  commistioiien  b  the  twelfth  year  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth,  aimo  Donim 
1433.  Edward  Ardeo  was  aheriff  of  ihe  county  hi  1568.  The  woodland  part  of  thii 
county  was  anciently  called  Arderti,  afterwards  softened  to  Jrden :  and  bence  die 
name. 
'  Our  illustrious  poet  was  the  eldeit  son,  and  neceiTed  his  eariy  educatioD,  wbelher 
narrow  or  liberal,  at.  a  tree-school,  probably  that  founded  at  StcatfoTd  ;  but  from  thii 
he  app<rars  to  have  been  soon  removed,  and  placed,  according  to  Mr.  Malone's  opiiuon, 
in  Ihe  office  of  some  country  allomey,  or  the  seneschal  of  some  manor  court,  where  it  it 
highly  probable  fae  picked  up  those  technical  law  phiases  thai  so  tVequeolly  occur  in  hii 
plays,  and  could  not  have  been  in  common  use  unless  among  professional  men.  Mr.  ; 
Ca(>ell  conjectures  iliat  his  enrlj  marriage  prevented  his  being  sent  lo  some  university. 
It  appears,  however,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  thut  his  early  life  was  incompatible  witk 
a  course  of  eduration,  and  it  is  certain  that  "  his  contemporaries,  friends  and  foes,  mi, 
and  himself  likewise,  agree  in  his  want  of  what  is  usually  termed  literature."  It  i^ 
indeed,  a  strong  arguiaent  in  favour  of  Shakspeare's  iltiteralure,  that  it  was  mainlwptd 
by  all  bis  contemporaries,  many  of  whom  have  left  upon  record  every  merit  ihej 
tx>uld  bestow  on  hiui ;  and  by  his  successors,  who  lived  nearest  to  his  lime,  when  ' 
memory  was  green;'  and  that  it  has  been  denied  only  by  Gildon,  Scwell,  and  oti 
down  to  Lptoo,  who  could  have  no  means  of  asceriainiog  the  truth. 

In  his  eighteenth  year,  or  jieriiaps  a  little  sooner,  he  married  Anne  Hathaway, 
was  eight  years  older  than  himself,  the  daugliler  of  one  Hathaway,  who  is  said  I 
been  a  substantial  jeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  Of  his  domestic  ec 
or  professional  occupation,  at  this  lime,  we  have  no  information,  but  it  would 
that  both  were  in  a  considerable  degree  neglected  by  his  associating  with  a  gang  i 
stealers.  Being  delected  with  Ihem  in  robbing  the  park  of  sir  Thninas  Lucy  of 
cote,  near  Stratford,  he  was  so  rigorously  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman  as  to  be 
to  leave  his  taniily  and  business,  and  take  shelter  in  London.  Sir  Tliomas,  on 
cauon,  is  said  to  have  been  exasperated  by  a  ballad  Shakspeare  wrote,  probably )il| 
fint  essay  in  poetry,  of  which  the  following  stanza  was  coinmunicaled  to  Mr,  Olrfi* 
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an  <M,  be  is  said  to  have  made  Us  first  acqnaiDtance  in  the  plaj-honse,  to  wbich 
tenesB  or  taste  may  have  directed  him,  and  where  hb  necessities*  if  tradition  nay  be 
edited,  obiiged  him  to  accept  the  office  of  call-boy,  or  prompter's  attendapt^    This 
a  menial  whose  employment  it  is  to  give  the  performers  notice  to  be  ready  to  enter, 
often  as  the  bu^^iness  of  the  play  requires  their  appearance  on  the  stage.    Pope, 
mever,  relates  a  story,  communicated  to  him  by  Rowe,  but  which  Rowe  did  not  think 
iserving  of  a  place  in  the  life  he  wrote,  that  must  a  little  retard  the  advancement  of 
ir  poet  to  the  office  just  mentioned.    According  to  this  story,  Shakspeare's  first  em- 
loyment  was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  pUy-house,  and  held  the  horses  of  those  who 
id  no  servants,  that  they  might  be  ready  after  the  performance.    But,  '*  I  cannot,*' 
iji  his  acute  commentator,  Mr.  Steevens,  **  discuss  this  anecdote  without  observing 
at  it  seems  to  want  every  mark  of  probability.    Though  Shakspeare  quitted  Stratford 
I  account  of  a  juvenile  irregularity,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  for- 
ited  the  protection  of  his  father,  who  was  engaged  in  a  lucrative  business,  or  the  love 
'  bb  wife,  who  had  already  brought  him  two  children,  and  was  herself  the  daughter 
'  s  substantial  yeoman.    It  u  unlikely,  therefore,  when  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
I  prosecutor,  that  he  should  conceal  his  plan  of  life,  or  place  of  residence,  from  those 
ho^  if  he  found  himself  distressed^  could  not  fail  to  affi)rd  him  such  supplies  as  would 
wt  set  liim  above  the  necessity  of  holding  horses  for  subsistence.    Mr.  Malone  has 
Miked  in  his  '*  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  were 
itten,"  that  he  might  have  found  an  easy  introduction  to  the  stage ;  for  Thamas  Green, 
celebrated  comedian  of  that  period,  was  hb  townsman,  and  perhaps  his  relation. 
le  genius  of  our  author  prompted  him  to  write  poetry ;  his  connection  with  a  player 
$ht  have  given  his  productions  a  dramatic  turn ;  or  his  own  sagacity  might  have  taught 
B  that  fiune  was  not  incompatible  with  profit,  and  that  the  theatre  was  an  avenue  to 
th.    That  it  was  once  the  general  custom  to  ride  on  horse-back  to  the  play,  I  am 
ewise  yet  to  learn.    The  most  popular  of  the  theatres  were  on  the  Bank  Side ;  and 
are  told  by  the  satirical  pamphleteers  of  that  time,  that  the  usual  mode  of  convey- 
»  to  these  places  of  amusement  was  by  water,  but  not  a  single  writer  so  much  as 
Is  at  the  custom  of  riding  to  them,  or  at  the  practice  of  having  horses  held  during 
hours  of  exhibition.    Some  allusion  to  this  usage,  (if  it  had  existed;  must,  I  think. 
It  been  discovered  in  the  course  of  our  researches  after  contemporary  fashions.    Let 
be  remembered  too,  that  we  receive  this  tale  on  no  higher  authority  than  that  of 
tier's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  130.    Sir  William  Davenant  told  it  to  Mr.  Better- 
,  who  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Rowe,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  related  it  to 
.  Pope.*'    Mr.  Malone  concurs  in  opinion  that  this  story  stands  on  a  very  slender 
ndation,  while  he  difiers  ftrom  Mr.  Steevens  as  to  the  fact  of  gentlemen  going  to 
theatre  on  horseback.    With  respect  likewise  to  Shakspeare's  father  being  '*  en- 
:ed  in  a  lucrative  business,"  we  may  remark  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case 
he  time  our  author  came  to  London,  if  the  preceding  dates  be  correct.    He  is  said 
lave  arrived  in  London  b  1686,  the  year  in  which  his  father  resigned  the  office  of 
erman,  unless  indeed  we  are  permitted  to  conjecture  that  his  resignation  was  not  the 
Mquence  of  liis  necessities. 

iut  in  whatever  situation  he  was  first  employed  at  the  theatre^  he  appears  to  have 
1  discovered  those  talents  which  afterwards  made  him 

**  Th'  applauie !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  itsge.*' 
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Some  distinctian  be  probably  fint  acquired  as  an  actor,  altfaough  Mr.  Rowe  hu 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  character  in  which  he  appeared  to  more  advantage  thu 
tbat  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet.  Hie  instmctioni  gtveo  to  the  player  m  that  trajtedv, 
anit  other  passages  of  his  works,  show  an  mtimate  acquaintance  with  tlie  !)kill  of  actii^ 
and  such  as  is  scarcely  surpassed  b  nur  own  days.  He  aptiears  to  have  studied  na- 
ture ill  acting  as  muth  as  in  writing.  But  all  ttiis  ini|!tit  have  been  mere  tlieory.  Mr. 
Malouc  a  of  opinion  he  vras  no  great  actor.  The  distinction,  however,  which  beob- 
Wiuei  Bi  an  actor  coold  only  Iw  in  his  own  plays,  in  which  he  would  be  asOTsted  hj 
the  novel  appenrancc  of  autlior  and  actor  combined.  Before  his  lime,  it  dnes  nul  ap- 
pear liial  any  actor  of  genius  could  appear  to  advantage  in  the  wrelrlicd  pieces  rtpit- 
tented  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Kowe  regrets  that  be  cannot  inform  us  which  was  the  first  play  lie  wrot*^. 
More  stilful  research  hut  since  found  that  Romeo  and  Juliet,  anil  Iticlmrd  II.  and  III 
were  printed  in  1.^97,  when  be  was  ibirty-tbicc  years  old;  there  is  also  some  lesM, 

,  to  think  that  he  commenced  a  dramatic  writer  in  1593,  and  Mr.  Maiont 
his  first  plav,  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  in  loSp'.  His  plays,  however,  must  have 
not  only  popular,  but  approved  hy  persons  of  the  higher  order,  as  we  ate  certain 
he  cntojetl  Ihe  gracious  favour  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  very  fond  of  tlic  st*?*. 
and  the  particular  and  affectionate  patronage  of  llie  earl  of  Southampton,  lo  i^liombc 
dedicated  his  poems  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and  his  Rape  of  Lucrece.  On  sir  WilliM 
Davenant's  aothoriiy,  it  has  been  asserted  that  this  nobleman  at  one  litne  gaiehiai 
thousand  pounds  to  enable  him  to  complete  a  purchase.  At  the  conclusion  ofth 
advertisement  prefixed  to  I.intot's  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Poems,  it  is  said, 
BKrit  learned  prince  and  p-cat  patron  of  teaming,  king  James  the  First,  was  pl«d 
with  hb  own  hand  to  write  an  amicable  letter  lo  Mr.  Shakspeare  :  which  letter,  tboB^ 
now  lost,  remained  long  in  the  hands  of  sir  William  D'Avenant,  as  a  credible 
DOW  living  can  testily'."  Dr.  Farmer,  with  great  probability,  supposes  that  this  MlA 
was  written  by  king  James  in  return  for  the  compliment  paid  to  him  in  Macbefb.  Ti 
relaterof  the  anecdote  was  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham  ^  Tlicie  brief  notices,  m*^ 
as  they  are,  may  show  that  our  author  enjoyed  higii  favour  in  hb  day.  Wtalf* 
we  may  think  of  king  James  as  a  "  leatned  prince,"  his  patrona;^,  as  well  as  thai  <f 
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■bovD  to  tbe  woridy  he  oflered  a  play  to  the  theatre^  which  was  rejected  after  a  Tery 
oreleM  perusal,  but  that  Shakspeare  having  accidentally  cast  bis  eye  on  it,  conceived  a 
frfoani^e  opinioa  of  it,  and  afterwards  recommended  Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the 
|Mblic    For  this  candour  he  was  repaid  by  Jonson>  when  the  latter  became  a  poet  of 
loCe,  with  an  envious  disrespect.    Jonson  acquired  reputation  by  the  variety  of  his  pieces, 
ttd  endeavoured  to  arrogate  the  supremacy  in  dramatic  genius.    Like  a  French  critic, 
k  insinuated  Shakspeare's  incorrectness,  his  careless  manner  of  writing,  and  hi;i  want  of 
jiMlginent ;  and,  as  he  was  a  remarkable  slow  writer  himself,  be  could  not  endure  the  praise 
fcqocntly  bestowed  on  Shakspeare  of  seldom  altering  or  blotting  out  what  he  had  written. 
Mr.  Malooe  says,  that  V  not  long  after  the  year  16OO  a  coolness  arose  between  Sbak- 
faie  and  him,  which,  however  lie  may  talk  of  his  almost  idoUtrous  affection,  produced 
■  Ml  port,  from  that  time  to  the  death  of  our  author,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wiif  much  clumsy  sarcasm,  and  many  malevolent  reflections.''     But  from  these, 
vhick  are  the  commonly  received  opinions  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Farmer  is  inclined 
H  depart,  and  to  think  Jonson's  hostility  to  Shakspeare  absolutely  groundless ;  so  un- 
certiii  is  every  circumstance  we  attempt  to  recover  of  our  great  poet's  life.    Jonson  had 
9ij  ooe  advantage  over  Shakspeare,  that  of  superior  learning,  which  might  in  certain 
be  of  some  importance,  but  could  never  promote  his  rivabhip  with  a  man  who 
tlie  highest  excellence  without  it.    Nor  will  Shakspeare  suffer  by  its  being  known 
It  all  the  dramatic  poets  before  he  appeared  were  scholars.    Greene,  Lodge,  Pede, 
e,  Nasbe,  Lily,  and  Kyd,  had  all,  says  Mr.  Malone,  a  regular  university  education, 
scholars  in  our  universities,  frequently  composed  and  acted  plays  on  historical 
abjects'. 

The  latter  part  of  Shak^peare's  life  was  spent  in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation 
if  liB  friends.  He  had  accumulated  considerable  property,  which  Gildon  (in  hb 
iitten  and  Essays,  l6'94)  stated  to  amount  to  three  hundred  pounds  per  annuin,  a  sum 
at  kast  equal  to  one  thousand  pounds  in  our  days ;  but  Mr.  Malone  doubts  whether  all 
k  property  amounted  to  much  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  which 
Jet  was  a  considerable  fortune  in  tliose  times,  and  it  is  supposed  tliat  he  might 
kfe  derived  two  hundred  pounds  per  amium  from  tlie  theatre  while'  he  continued 
■Id  act. 

He  retired,  some  years  before  his  death,  to  a  house  in  Stratford,  of  which  it  has  been 
ttougfat  important  to  give  the  history.  It  was  built  by  sir  Hugh  Cloptou,  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  an  ancient  family  in  that  neighbourhood.  Sir  Hugh  was  sherifl'of  London  in  the 
^api  of  Richard  lU.,  and  lord  mayor  m  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  By  bis  will  he  be- 
fieatfaed  to  his  elder  brother's  son  bis  manor  of  Clopton,  &c.  and  bis  house  by  the  name 
^the  Great  Ha^ise  in  Stratford.  A  good  part  of  the  estate  was  in  possession  of  Edward 
Ckpton,  esq.  and  sir  Hugh  Clopton,  knt.  in  1733.  The  principal  estate  bad  been  sold 
lot  of  the  Clopton  family  for  above  a  century  at  tbe  time  when  Shakspeare  became  the 
larchaser,  who  having  repaired  and  modelled  it  to  bis  own  mind,  changed  tbe  name  to 
Knp  Place,  which  the  mansion-house,  afterwards  erected,  in  the  room  of  tlie  poet's  house, 
Etained  for  many  years.  The  bouse,  and  lands  belonging  to  it,  continued  in  tbe  possession 
fSliakjpeare's  descendants  to  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when  they  were  repurchased 


'  This  WM  tbe  pcMrtice  in  ^rilton'f  days.  "  Oae  of  his  objections  to  academical  education,  as  it  was 
ca  eaodoeted,  it,  that  men  designed  for  orders  in  the  churrh  were  itcrmittetl  to  act  plays,  Stc.'' 
rs  life  of  Milton.    C, 
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bjr  tile  Clc^tou  family.    Here  in  May  1 742,  wbeo  Mr.  Ganick,  Eitr.  Macklhi,  snd  Itfr. 
Delaoe  viuted  Stratford,  they  were  bot|HtaUy  entertained  tuider  Shakipeare's  multterrj 
free,  by  air  Hugh  Glopton.    He  nas  a  barruter  at  law,  was  knigfated  by  kii%  Seorgel- 
and  died  iii  tlie  SOtfa  year  of  bis  age,  id  Dec.  1751.     His  executor,  about  ibc  yOT 
1752,  sold  New  Place  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrall,  a  man  of  lai^  fortune,  who  resided  k 
it  hut  a  few  years,  in  consequeace  of  a  disagreement  with  the  bbabhants  of  Stratford.  Ai 
he  resided  part  of  the  year  at  Lich6eld,  be  thoogfat  he  was  assessed  too  b^ly  in  tU 
monlbly  rdte  towards  llie  oiaiiilcnance  of  the  poor,  but  being  very  properly  compelled  by 
the  magijtrates  of  Stratford  to  pay  the  whole  of  what  was  levied  on  liim,  on  tlie  piiodide 
that  his  house  was  occupied  by  his  servants  in  his  absence,  he  peevishly  declared,  tkil 
that  house  should  never  be  assessed  aQ[ain ;  and  soon  ullerwards  pulled  it  down,  sold  tW 
materints,  and  led  ihe  town.     He  bud  some  time  before  cut  down  Shakspeare's  oolbenj 
tree  *,  to  save  hiin.-ielf  the  trouble  of  shewing  it  to  those  whose  admiration  of  our  gnat 
poet  led  them  to  visit  the  classic  ground  on  which  it  stood.    That  Siiakspeare  piaalti  \ 
this  tree  appears  to  be  sufficiently  aulhenticiiled.     Where  New  PIhcc  i^tood  ia  now) 
garden.  Before  concluding  this  history,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  thai  the  peel's  lioiM 
vas  ODce  liououred  by  the  temporary  residence  of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  to  CbarleL 
Theobald  has  given  an  inaccurate  account  of  this,  as  if  she  bad  been  obliged  to  bk 
refuge  in  Stratford  from  the  rebels,  which  was  not  the  case.     She  marched  from  NenrI, 
June  l6, 1643,  and  entered  Stralford  triumphantly,  about  the  33d  of  the  liame  mostk 
at  the  bead  of  three  thousand  foot  aud  one  thousand  live  bmidred  bor^,  wii 
hundred  and  fifty  naggous,  and  a  train  of  artillery.     Here  she  was  met   by 
Rupert,  accompanied  by  a  large   body  of  troops.      She  resided  about  three 
at  our  poet's  house,  which  was  then  possessed  by  his  grand  daughter,  Mrs.  Nash,  si 
husband. 

During  Sliakspeare's  abode  in  this  house,  bis  pleasurable  wit,  and  good  oRlure, 
Mr.  Rowe,  engaged  him  the  acquaintance  and  entitled  him  to  the  friendship  of 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  Among  these,  Mr.  Rowe  tells  a  traditional  Mnj' 
of  a  miser,  or  usurer,  named  Combe,  wbo,  in  conversation  with  Shakspeare,  ssid  bl' 
fancied  the  poet  inleoded  to  write  his  epitaph  if  he  should  survive  him,  and  t 
know  what  be  meant  to  say.     On  this  Shakspeare  gave  hiin  the  following. 
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(ht  mqoirics  of  Mr.  Steevens  tod  Mr.  Malone  satisiactorfly  prove  that  the  wiioie 
r  is  a  fabrkatioD.  Bettertoo  is  said  to  have  heard  it  when  be  vilited  Warwickshire 
urpose  to  collect  anecdotes  of  our  poet,  and  probably  thought  it  of  too  much  ias-^ 
ince  to  be  nicely  examined.  We  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  adding  of  a  stoiy 
h  we  have  rejected,  that  a  usurer  in  Shakqieare's  time  did  not  mean  one  who  took 
bitanty  but  any  interest  or  usance  for  money,  and  that  ten  in  the  hundred,  or  ten  per 
was  then  the  ordinary  interest  of  money.  It  is  of  more  oonsequeaoe,  however^  to 
rd  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malone,  that  Shakspearei  during  fab  retirement,  wrote  thaptey 
welfth  Night. 

e  died  on  his  birth-day,  Tuesday,  April  23,  1616,  when  he  had  ciacdy  completed  bit 
seoood  y<iar  \  and  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  in  the  great  church 
ratford,  where  a  monument  is  placed  in  the  wall,  on  which  he  is  rqpreseuted  under 
«h,  in  a  sitting  posture,  a  cushion  spread  before  him,  with  a  pen  in  hit  right  hand^ 
his  left  rested  on  a  scroll  of  paper.  The  following  Latin  distich  is  engraved  under 
nshion. 

Judicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  populus  mcret,  Olympus  habet. 

I 

The  first  syllable  in  Socratem,^*'  says  Mr.  Steevens,  *'  is  here  made  short,  which  cannot 
Uowed.  Peihaps  we  should  read  Sophodem.  Shakspeare  is  then  appositely  com- 
d  with  a  dramatic  author  among  the  ancients ;  but  still  it  should  be  remembered  that 
sulogium  b  lessened  while  the  metre  is  reformed ;  and  it  u  well  known  that  some  of 
early  writers  of  Latin  poetry  were  uncommonly  negligent  in  their  prosody,  especially 
roper  names.  The  thought  of  this  distich,  as  Mr.  Toilet  observes,  might  have  been 
n  from  The  Faery  Queene  of  Spenser,  b.  il  c.  ix.  st.  48,  and  c.  x.  st.  3. 
To  this  Latin  inscription  on  Shakspeare  may  be  added  the  lines  which  are  found 
emeath  it  on  hb  monument: 

**  Stay,  passeogvr,  why  dost  tboa  go  so  fiut  ? 
Read,  if  thou  canst,  whom  enTioas  Death  hathplac'd 
Withia  this  mooument  i  Shakspeare,  with  whom 
Quick  Nature  dy*d ;  whose  name  doth  deck  the  tomb 
Far  more  than  cost ;  since  all  that  he  hath  writ 
Leaves  Tmng  art  but  page  to  serre  his  wiC 

Obiit  An«  Dni.  1616.  set.  53,  die  S3  Apri. 

It  appears  from  the  verses  of  Leonard  Digges,  that  our  author^s  monument  was 
ted  before  the  year  16'39.  It  has  been  engraved  by  Vertue,  and  done  in  meiaotinto 
HiUer." 

^n  hb  grave-stone  underneath  are  these  lines,  in  an  imcouth  mixture  of  small  and 
tal  letters. 

<*  Good  Frend  for  lesus  SAKE  forbeare 
To  dteo  T-B  Dust  EocloAsed  HERe 
Blase  be  *(£  Man  ^  spares  T&  Stones 
And  curst  be  He  {  moves  my  bones." 

The  only  notice  we  ha?e  of  his  persoQ  is  from  Aubrey,  who  says,  '*  He  was  a  handsome  weU-afa«p«d 
/'  and  adds,  *'  verie  good  company,  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pteasani  and  smooth  witt"    C 
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a  whether  this  lequeat  aad  inptecalMa  were  written  b;  Sfaakspcare,  or  I7 


flfK  of  hit  friend).  They  probably 'allude  to  the  ciutom  of  renrariiig  Aektoni  aftert 
certain  time  and  depouting  tliem  m  chaniel-bouie*,  and  ailuilBr  esecntHMU  are  found  ■ 
many  Bocieiit  Latin  epitaphs. 

We  have  DO  account  of  the  inalad;  which,  at  no  very  advanced  age,  dosed  tfaelifeaad 
labonra  of  this  unrivalled  and  incomparahie  genius.  <■ 

.  His£unily  consisted  of  two  daughters,  and  a  son  named  Hanmet,  who  died  in  iig6, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  bis  age.  Susannah,  the  eldest  daughter,  and  her  father's  favouit^ 
was  maiTicd  to  Dr.  John  HAl,  a  physii^ian,  who  died  Nov.  l635,  aged  60.  Hn.  Hil 
ciieiiJuly  II,  i<;i4(),  a^ed  66.  Tliey  left  only  oin^  cliil.l,  ElizaWh,  bom  l607-8,  sod 
married  April  23,  lfi3(t,  to  Thoiuas  Nash,  esq.  who  died  In  11)47,  and  afterwards  low 
John  Barnard  of  Abiiigton  in  Northamptonshire,  but  died  without  issue  by  either  bin- 
band.  Judith,  SlMks]>eare's  youngest  daughter,  was  married  lo  a  Mr,  ITiomas  Quioq, 
and  died  Feb,  l6bl-62  in  her  7r  Hi  year.  By  Mr.  Quiney  she  had  three  sous,  Shak^rn^ 
Richard,  and  Thomas,  who  all  died  unmarried.  Sir  Hugh  Cloptoit,  who  wiuboraM 
years  af^er  ihc  death  of  lady  Barnard,  which  happ<^ued  ia  l66g-iO,  related  In 
Macklin,  in  l7-(i.  i»n  old  Iradilion,  that  she  bad  carried  away  with  lier  from  Siralforf 
many  of  her  graudrather's  papers.  On  the  deatli  of  sir  Jobn  Barnard,  Mr.  Maloiie  tliinbr 
these  must  have  fallen  into  llie  hands  of  Mr.  Edward  Bagley,  lady  Barnard's  execuUr, 
and  if  any  descendant  of  tirnt  geullemau  be  now  living,  in  \m  cuslocty  they  probal^ 
remain.  To  this  account  of  Shakspeare's  tamily,  we  have  now  to  add,  that  among  Oidji'i 
papers  is  anotlier  traditional  story  of  his  having  been  the  father  of  sir  William  DavMaiL 
Olilys's  relation  is  thus  given. 

"  If  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Shakspcare  often  baited  at  the  Crown  tun  or  l^veraii 
Oxford,  in  Ins  journey  to  and  from  Loudon.  Tlie  landlady  was  a  woman  of  great  btul; 
and  sprightly  wit,  and  her  husband,  Mr.  John  Daveoaot,  (afterwards  mayor  of  tbatdt;]i 
grave  melancholy  man ;  who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  used  inurh  to  delight  in  ShakqKwA' 
pleasant  company.  Their  son,  young  Will.  Davenant  (afterwards  sir  William)  was  tbeii 
hitle  school-boy  in  the  town,  of  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  so  fond  also  of  !^* 
sjKarc,  that  whenever  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  would  fly  from  school  lo  see  hira.    One 
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ik  nothh^  for  the  ground.  The  money  received  by  the  perfonnnce  at  Dmry  Luk 
atre  amoaoted  to  above  two  hundred  pounds,  but  the  receipts  at  Covent  Gavden  did 
i  exceed  one  hundred  ponnds. 

From  these  imperfect  notices,  which  are  all  we  have  been  able  to  collect  fnm  the 
ours  of  his  biographers  and  commentators,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  less  is  kaown 
Shakspeare  than  of  almost  any  writer  who  has  been  considered  as  an  object  of  laiidabk 
riosity.  Nothing  couhl  be  more  highly  gratifying  tlnn  an  account  of  the  early  stodiei 
this  wonderful  man,  the  progress  of  his  pen,  his  moral  and  social  qoalities,  hisfnend* 
ps,  his  failmgs,  and  whatever  else  constitutes  personal  history.  But  on  all  these  topics 
.  contemporaries  and  his  immediate  successors  have  been  equally-  silent,  and  if  aogiit 
1  hereafter  be  discovered,  it  must  be  by  exploring  sources  which  have  hitherto  escaped 
t  anxious  researches  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives,  and  tl»ir  most 
;orous  talents,  to  revive  his  memory  and  illustrate  his  writings.  In  the  sketch  we  have 
"cn,  if  the  dates  of  lib  birth  and  death  be  excepted,  what  is  there  on  which  the  reader 
i  depend,  or  for  which,  if  he  contend  ei^rly,  he  may  not  be  involved  in  controverqr, 
d  perplexed  with  contradictory  opinions  and  authorities  ? 

It  is  usually  said  that  tlie  life  of  an  author  can  be  little  else  than  a  hbtory  of  his  worka^; 
ithb  opinion  is  liable  to  many  exceptions.  If  an  author,  indeed,  has  passed  his  days' 
Ktirement,  his  life  can  afford  little  more  variety  than  that  of  any  other  man  who  has 
«d  in  retirement;  but  if,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  writers  of  great  celebrity,  he  has 
qaired  a  pre-eminence  over  his  contemporaries,  if  he  has  excited  rival  contentions,  and 
ftated  the  attacks  of  criticism  or  of  malignity,  or  if  he  has  plunged  into  the  controver- 
s  of  his  age,  and  performed  the  part  either  of  a  tyrant,  or  a  hero  in  literatnie,  his 
rtory  may  be  rendered  as  interesting  as  that  of  any  other  public  character.  But  whal- 
er weight  may  be  allowed  to  this  remark,  the  decision  will  not  be  of  much  donseqaenoe 
the  case  of  Shakspeare.  Unfortunately  we  know  as  Uttle  of  the  progress  of  his  writings 
of  bis  personal  history.  The  industry  of  liis  illustrators  for  the  last  thntjf  years  has 
tn  such  as  probably  never  was  surpa^ed  in  the  annab  of  literary  investigation,  yet  so 
r^re  we  from  information  of  the  concliisive  or  satisfactory  kind,  that  even  the  order  m 
iiich  hb  plays  were  written  rests  principally  on  conjecture,  and  of  some  plays  ustta% 
mted  among  hb  works,  it  b  not  yet  determined  whether  he  wrote  the  whol^  or  any 
irt. 

Much  of  our  ignorance  of  every  thmg  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  respecting 
lakspeareV  works^   must  be  imputed  to  the  author  himself.     If  we  look  mcr^ 

tlie  state  in  which  he  left  his  productions,  we  should  be  apt  to  conclude,  eitfaar 
at  he  was  insensible  of  their  value,  or  that  while  lie  was  the  greatest,  he  was 

the  same  time  the  humblest  writer  the  world  ever  produced;  "  that  he  thought 
s  works  unworthy  of  posterity,  that  he  levied  no  ideal  tribute  upon  future  times, 
r  bad  any  Airther  prospect,  than  that  of  present  popularity  and  present  profit  V 
id  such  an  opinion,  although  it  apparently  partakes  of  the  ease  and  looseness  of  coD- 
rture,  may  not  be  far  from  probability.  But  before  we  allow  it  any  higher  merit,  or 
empt  to  decide  upon  the  aftection  or  neglect  with  whicli  he  reviewed  hb  kbours,  it  may 
necessary  to  consider  their  precbe  nature,  and  certain  drcumstanoes  in  hb  situation 
lich  aflfected  them ;   and,  above  all,  we  must  take  into  our  account  the  clnuacter 

•  Dr.  Johinon*s  preface.    C, 
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snd  predoiuuntt  occapadoiu  of  the  time*  in  which  be  lived,  and  of  dioM  whidi  iAmi 

hiadeeeue. 

With  respect  to  himself,  it  does  not  tppau  that  he  prioted  any  one  of  hi*  pUyi,  wi 
only  eleven  of  them  were  printed  in  his  lifetime.  The  resMa  aisigDed  for  this  is,  Ibt 
he  wrote  them  for  a  particular  theatre,  told  them  to  the  mauagen  when  only  an  kUt, 
reaeived  them  in  manuscript  when  himself  a  manager,  and  when  he  diqioaedof  hiapio- 
per^  ia  the  theatre,  tbey  were  still  prcsened  in  manuscript  to  prevent  their  being ickd 
by  the  rival  house*.  Copies  of  some  of  them  a|^ar  to  have  been  surreptittoaJf 
obtained,  and  publisbed  in  a  very  incorrect  stale,  but  we  may  suppose  that  It  was  na 
ffl  the  author  or  managers  to  o^'erlook  this  liaud,  than  to  publish  a  correct  ediligb 
and  so  destroy  the  exclusive  property  they  enjoyed.  It  is  clear  tlierefbic  that  tif 
publication  of  his  plays  by  himself  would  have  interfered,  at  first  with  his  on 
interest,  and  afterwards  with  the  bteiest  of  those  to  whom  he  had  made  over  his  line 
in  them.  But  even  had  this  obstacle  been  removed,  vie  are  not  sure  that  he  wqbU 
have  gahied  much  by  publication.  If  be  had  no  other  copies  but  those  bekBpig 
.  to  tiie  theatre,  the  busiucss  of  correction  for  the  press  must  have  been  a  toil  aiid 
we  are  afraid  the  taste  of  the  public  at  that  lime  would  have  poorly  rewttdcd 
We  know  not  the  exact  portion  of  fame  he  eiynyedi  it  was  probably  the  higM 
which  dramatic  genius  could  confer,  but  dramatic  genius  was  a  new  ezcdkao^ 
and  not  well  underatood.  Its  claims  were  probably  uot  heard  out  of  the  juriMlictia 
of  the  master  of  the  revels,  certainly  not  beyond  the  metropolis.  Yet  such  m 
Shakyeare's  reputation  that  we  are  told  his  name  was  put  to  pieces  which  be  never  ml^ 
and  that  he  frit  himself  too  confident  in  popular  favour  to  undeceive  tbe  public.  Hii 
was  ungular  resolution  in  a  man  who  wrote  so  unequally,  that  at  this  day  tbt  tat 
of  Btemat  evidence  must  be  applied  to  his  doubtful  prodnctioas  with  the  gmlat 
caution.  But  slill  how  far  his  character  would  have  been  elevated  by  an  eiaiiia- 
(ion  of  his  plays  in  the  closet,  in  an  age  when  the  refinemeuts  of  cridcism  wn 
not  understood,  and  tlie  sympathies  of  laste  were  seldtmi  felt,  may  admit  of  a  qiM- 
tion.  "  His  language,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  not  being  tUaigntd  for  the  rtaitft 
ietk,  was  all  that  be  desired  it  (o  be,  if  it  conveyed  his  meaning  to  the  audience." 
Shaktpeare  died  in  \6l6,  and  seven  years  afterwards  appeared  the  first  edition  of  to 
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n  woAi  were  published,  all  in  folio ;  and  periiaps  this  unwieldy  site  of  volume  may  be 
II  additional  proof  that  they  were  not  popular ;  nor  is  it  thought  that  the  imprestionB 
me  noBMrous. 

These  circumstances  which  attach  to  our  author  and  to  his  works,  must  be  allowed  a 
phuiible  weight  in  accounting  for  our  deficiencies  in  his  biography  and  literary  career ; 
bit  there  were  circumstances  enough  in  tlie  history  of  the  times  to  suspend  the  progress 
rf  that  more  r^iar  drama  of  which  he  had  set  the  example,  and  may  be  considered  ai 
iIk  founder.    If  wc  wonder  why  we  know  so  much  less  of  Shakspeare  than  of  his  con- 
Imporaries,  let  us  recollect  that  his  genius,  however  highly  and  justly  we  now  rate  itt 
look  a  direction  which  was  not  calcuhited  for  permanent  admiration,  either  in  the  age  in 
wUcfa  he  lived,  or  in  that  which  followed.    Shakspeare  was  a  writer  of  plays,  a  pro- 
wler of  an  amusement  just  emerging  from  barbarism ;  and  an  amusement  which,  al* 
tboofh  it  has  been  classed  among  the  schools  of  morality,  has  ever  had  such  a  strong 
teodfliry  to  deviate  from  moral  purposes,  that  the  force  of  hiw  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
oUed  in  to  preserve  it  within  the  bounds  of  common  decency.    The  dmrch  has  ever 
ka  unfriendly  to  the  stage.    A  part  of  the  iqjuuctions  of  queen  Elixabeth  k,  particu- 
hrif  directed  against  the  printing  of  plays ;  and,  according  to  an  entry  m  the  books  of 
le  stationers'  company,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  her  reign,  it  is  ordered  that  no  phjn 
k  printed  except  aUowed  by  persons  in  authority.    Dr.  Farmer  also  remarks  that,  in 
hi  age,  poetry  and  noveb  were  destroyed  publicly  by  the  bishops,  and  privately  by  the 
iBitans.     The  main  transactions,  indeedr  of  that  period  could  not  admit  of  much 
Mmtion  to  matters  of  amusement.    The  Reformation  required  all  the  circumspectioo 
ad  policy  of  a  long  reign,  to  render  it  so  firmly  established  in  popular  favour  as  to  brave 
ttt  aqprice  of  any  succeeding  Mvereign.    This  was  effected,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
Wision  of  religious  controversy,  which  was  encouraged  by  the  church,  and  especially 
hj  the  puritans,  who  were  the  immediate  teachers  of  the  lower  classes,  were  listened  to 
aidi  veneration,  and  usually  inveighed  against  all  public  amusements,  as  inconsistent 
»kk  the  Christian  profession.  These  controversies  continued  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 
imI  were,  in  a  considerable  degree,  promoted  by  him,  although  he,  like  Elizabeth,  was 
a  fiivourer  of  the  stage,  as  an  appendage  to  the  grandeur  and  pleasures  of  the  court. 
Bit  the  commotions  which  followed,  in  the  unhappy  reign  of  Charles  I.  when  the  stage 
•ns  totally  abolished,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  oblivion  thrown  on  the  history  and 
Works  of  our  great  bard.    From  this  time,  no  inquiry  was  made,  until  it  was  too  late 
to  obtain  any  informatu>n  more  satisfactory  than  the  few  hearsay  scraps  and  contested 
tiiditions  above  detailed.    *'  How  little,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  '*  Shakspeare  was  once 
Kad,  may  be  understood  from  Tbte,  wlio,  in  his  dedication  to  the  altered  play  of 
King  Lear,  speaks  of  the  original  as  an  obscure  piece,  recommended  to  his  notice  by  a 
friend ;  and  the  author  of  The  Tatler  having  occasion  to  quote  a  few  lines  out  of  Mac- 
beth, i»as  content  to  receive  them  from  Davenant's  alteration  of  that  celebrated  drama, 
B  which  almost  every  original  beauty  is  either  awkwardly  disguised,  or  arbitrarily 
omitted  '\" 

In  fifty  years  after  his  death,  Dryden  mentions  that  he  was  then  become  ''  a  little  ob- 
lolete."  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  lord  Shaftesbury  complams  of  his  **  rude, 
>^K>Bshed  style,  and  his  antiquated  phrase  and  wit."  It  is  certain  that,  for  nearly  an 
httdied  years  after  his  death,  partly  owing  to  the  immediate  revokition  and  rebellion^ 
>Bd  portly  to  the  licentious  taste  encouraged  in  Charles  II/s  time,  and  perhaps  partly  to 

**  Mr.  SteeTCDs'f  AdTeilisement  to  the  Reader,  tint  printed  in  1773. 
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tlie  iBearKct  stale  of  hii  works,  lie  nas  almost  cotirclv  iieglcrled.  Mr.  Mu 
jiihlly  remarked,  tliat  "  if  lie  liud  lieen  read,  admired,  sludicd,  and  imilalet 
same  detin-e  u§  he  is  now,  tlte  enlliusiasm  of  suine  one  or  other  of  Lis  Hduiiii 
last  age  would  have  induced  liinl  lo  make  some  inquiries  coiiceniiDg  ibc  hialoi 
I  heatrioal  career,  and  (be  anecdotes  of  his  private  life"." 

His  aduiirers,  however,  if  he  had  admirer^  in  that  age,  possessed  no  portior 
enthusiasm.  Tliat  curiosity  which,  in  our  dajs,  has  raised  biogmpliy  to  tjie  rai 
indepeudcnt  study,  was  scarcely  known,  nnd,  where  known,  eonliiied  principall 
public  traitsactions  of  eminent  dianicten.  And  if,  b  addition  to  the  circiiiDstiince! 
Stated,  we  ceniider  how  little  is  known  of  llie  personal  history  of  Shakspeare's 
poiaries,  we  may  easily  resolve  the  question  wliy,  of  all  men  who  have  evei 
admir»tioii  by  ^^enius,  wisdom,  or  valour,  who  hnve  eminently  eontiihuted  (i 
Uie  taste,  pnimole  the  hai)pi(iesi,  or  inct^se  llie  rcpnlation  of  their  country-,  i 
the  least  of  Shakspeare :  and  why,  of  the  few  particulars  which  seem  entitled  t 
wlwD  simply  related,  and  in  wliich  there  is  no  manifest  violatim  of  probal 
promise  of  importance,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  lias  not  swelled  into  a  cod 
After  a  careful  examination  of  all  tliat  modern  research  has  discovered,  we  I 
how  to  trust  our  curiosity  beyond  lh£  limits  of  those  barren  dates  which  aftbn 
tonal  hbtory.  The  nature  of  Shakspeare's  writings  prevents  that  appeal  to  inti 
deuce  which,  in  other  cases,  has  been  foimd  to  throw  light  on  character.  The  ] 
hie  Htoials,  for  example,  if  s<mglit  in  hU  plays,  must  be  measured  against  the  li 
Dess  of  his  language ;  and  IIk  question  will  then  be,  how  much  did  he  write  fi 
viotioii,  and  how  much  to  gralily  the  taste  of  his  hearers }  Haw  much  did  he  a> 
age,  and  how  murh  did  lie  borrow  fnnn  it  ?  P'ipe-sa>i',  "  He  was  obllped  to  p 
lowMl  of  the  i^eople,  and  to  keep  the  worst  of  company;"  and  Pope  mi<;ht  I 
more  :  for,  although  we  hn)ie  it  was  not  true,  we  liave  no  means  of  provmg  tli 
Use. 

The  only  life  which  has  been  prefixed  to  all  theeditionsof  Shakspeareof  iheei 
century,  is  that  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Koive,  and  which  he  modestly  calls  "  Some  . 
Bic."  In  tlib  we  luve  what  Rowe  could  collect  when  every  legitimate  source 
mation  ^vas  closed,  a  few  traditions  that  were  floating  nearly  a  century  i 
author's  dealh.  Some  inarcunides  in  his  account  have  been  detected,  in  the  valuB' 
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dKyftdantlffdlniiitothecoiifiKieDixof tbei^  Mr.Mtlofie,  wiMMe epinioiit. 

are  entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of  credit,  thinks  that  his  prose  com|>ositioD8,  if  Ibey  should 
be  discovtosdy  would  exhibit  the  same  perspicuity,  the  saoie  cadence,  the  same  eleganqer 
and  vigour,  which  we  find  in  his  plays.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  for  all  wishes  and, 
all  coiyectures,  that  not  a  line  of  Shahspeare's  manuscript  is  known  to  exist,  and  hii' 
prose  writings  are  no  where  hinted  al.-  We  have  only  printed  copies  of  his  plays  and 
poems,  and  those  so  depraved  by  cardessness,  or  ignorance,  •  Ihat  all  the  labour  of  ail 
his  commentators  has  not  yet  beenable  to  restore  them  to  a  probable  purity ;  many  of 
(be  greatest.  diflBculties  attending  the  perusal  of  them  yet  remain,  and  will  reqube  what 
k  is  scarce^  poasible  to -expect,  greater  sagacity,  and  more  happy  .ooqiecture,  than  Imffk 
hitherto  been  employed. 

Of  his  Poems,  it  is,  perhaps,  necesnry  that  some  notke- should  be  taken,  althougk 
they  have  never  been  ftvourites  with  the  public,  and  have  seldom  been  reprioted  witl^ 
hii  pUys.  Shortly  aAer  his  death,  Mr.  Malone  informs  us,  a  very  incorrect  imprfmioo 
sf  them  .was  issued  out,  which  in  eveiy  subsequent  edition  was  implicitly  foUowedy  usUiL 
It  published  a  correct  edition,  in  1780,  with  jihistrations,  Ike.  But  the  peremploiyde-* 
cJNMi  of  Mr.  Steevens,  on  the  merits.of  tbese^poems,  must  not  bt  omitf^  *\  We  bavt 
1st  reprinted  the  Sonnets,  &c.  /of  Shakspeare,  because  the  strongest  act  of  pariiamtnt 
list  eoakl  be  framed  would  fiiil  to  compel  readers  into  their  service.  Had  SfaakapMn 
pmiaeed  no  other  works  than  these,  his  name  would  have  reached  us  with  as  little  oda^ 
laty  as  time  has  conferred,  on  that  of  Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  mncbasoitielegant 
nsMtteer."  Severe  as  this  may  appear,  it  only  amounts  to  the  general  fonriusion  whick 
asdem  critics  have  formed.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that -there  are  many  acatteied 
knutics  among  his  Sonnets,  and  in  Tlie  Rape  of  Lucrece ;  enough,  it  is  hopcd»  to  j«a« 
^  their  ;uimission  into  the  present  collection,  especially  as  the  Songs^  &c.  froai  hia 
lliys  have  been  added,  and  a  few  smaller  pieces  selected  by  Mr.  Ellis. .  Althongh  ihejp 
^now  lost  in  the  bhiae  of  his  diamatk  genius,  Mr.  Malone  renmriKS,  **  that  they  aopai 
tokaie  gained  bim  more  reputation  than  his  plays :  at  least,  they  are  oAener  nwatWBed; 
vsUudedto.''  .  ! 

The  ekgant  Pie&ce:Of  Dr.  Johnson  gives  an  account  of  the  attempts  asade,  intka 
<ldy  part  of  the  last  century,  to  revive  the  memory  and  reputation  of  our  poet,  fagr 
Kawr,  Pope,  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and  Warbuiton ;  whose  respective  merits  he  hasxha^ 
'irtsriscd  with  candour,  and  with  .smgnlar  felicity  of  expression.  Shakspeare'a  wofka 
may  be  overloaded  with  criticism  ;  for  what  writer  has  excited  so  much  curiosity,  and 
1^  many  opinions^  But  Johnson's  Preiace  is  an  aceempaniment  worthy  of  the  genius  it 
celebrates,  ilis  own  edition  followed  in  17€5 ;  and  a  second,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
^eevens,  in  1773.  The  third  edition  of  the  joint  editors  appeared  in  J  785,  the  fourth 
111  17939  and  the  bist,  and  most  corapIc;te,  in  1S03,  m  twenty-one  volumesi,  octavo* 
^r.  Malone's  edition  was  publbhed  in  1790,  in  ten  volumes,  ccown  octavo,  and  is  now 
become  exceedingly  scarce.  His  original  notes  and  improvements,  however,  are  incor- 
H>nited  in  the  editions  of  1793  and  1803,  by  Mr.  Steevens.  Mr.  Malone  says,  that 
iX)m  the  year  1716  to  the  date  of  his  edition  in  1790,  that  is,  in  seventy-four  years, 

i^ve  thirty  thousand  copies  of  Shakspeare  have  been  dispersed  through  England." 
^o  this  we  may  add,  with  confidence,  that  since  IJ^O  that  number  has  been  doubled. 
-Hiring  the  year  1803,  no  fewer  than  nine  editions  were  in  the  press,  belonging  to  the 
^tx>prietor8  of  this  work ;  and  if  we  add  the  editions  printed  by  others,  and  those  pub- 
'^shcd  m  Scotland,  Irebmd,  and  America,  we  may  surely  fix  the  present  as  the  highest 
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a*  of  ShaVipeare*!  popaUrity.  Nor,  among  the  bonoun  pud  to  lin  geniiu,  en^  «i^ 
to  fei^t  thp  very  mngnifircnt  edition  undertaken  by  Menn.  Boydell.  Still  leas  oufibt  i»^ 
•o  be  foi^ttt^n  hov  miuJi  the  repntation  of  Shakipeare  was  revived  by  tbe  unrivalle^^ 
ncelknce  of  Oarrick's  pcrfomanec.  His  share  in  diiectbg  ibe  public  taste  towarc:^ 
the  study  of  Shakspeare  was,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  of  any  individual  in  his  tim^^ 
and  such  was  ha  aeal,  and  such  his  snccen,  in  this  laudable  attempt,  that  he  may  readkX  i 
be  forgiven  the  foolish  mummery  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee. 

When  public  opinioa  had  begun  to  asngn  to  Sbak^ieare  the  very  high  rank  be  wat 
destined  to  hold,  be  beoune  the  jxomising  object  of  fraud  aud  impostuie.  lliis,  «i 
kavc  already  observed,  be  did  not  wbolly  escape  in  his  own  time,  and  be  bad  tbe  tpui^ 
or  p<dky,  to  despise  it".  It  was  reserved  for  modern  impostors,  however,  to  avi3 
Ibemselvcs  of  the  obscurity  in  which  bis  history  is  involved.  In  17£1|  >  book  wsi 
puUUwd,  entitled  "  A  compendious  or  brief  Examiuatim  of  cettaync  onlinaiy  Om- 
plaints  of  divers  of  our  Countrymen  in  those  our  Days :  which,  although  tbey  are  b  mm 
parte  oiyoit  and  frivoloui,  yet  are  tbey  all  by  way  of  Dialogue,  throughly  debated  snd 
discuased  by  William  Sliakspeare,  gentleman."  This  had  been  originally  published  ■  ' 
1J81;  butDr.  Farmer  has  clearly  proved,  diat  W.  S.  gent  the  only  authority  for  attii-  i 
bntisg  it  to  Sbak^>esu%  in  the  reprinted  edition,  meant  William  Stafibrd,  gent  Ibeo-  I 
held,  the  same  accurate  critic  informs  us,  was  desirous  of  palming  upon  tbe  woild  a  pl^ 
caBcd  Double  Falaebood,  for  a  posthumous  one  of  Shak^ieaie.  In  1770  was  nfmntsd 
It  Fewabam,  an  old  |day  called  Tbe  Tragedy  of  Arden  of  Feveivbam  and  Black  V3i, 
widi  a  pK&ce  attributing  it  to  Shakipeare,  wifliout  tbe  smallest  foDDdatio&.  But  thsM 
were  tnfles,  compared  to  the  atrocious  attempt  made  in  1795-6,  when,  besides  a  nd 
mass  of  prose  and  %'ene,  letters,  &c.  pretendedly  in  the  band-writing  of  Shakspeare  sd 
Ul  cotrtspnodents,  an  entira  |^y,  entitled  Vorligem,  was  not  only  brought  fopnnl  fit 
tbe  utooUiiiMnt  of  tbe  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  but  actually  performed  on  Dniry  Ijbi 
•tige.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  this  play,  whidi  Mr. 
Steerens-bas  very  happily  cliaracterised  as  "  the  peribrmance  of  a  madman,  wMioat  1 
lucid  interval,"  or  to  enter  more  at  large  into  the  nature  of  a  fraud  so  recent,  mi  » 
•oon  acknowledged  by  the  autbon  of  it  It  produced, '  howevor,  an  intereatitigcaBtio- 
I  between  Mr.  Malooe   and  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  which,  altliougb  mJKcd  wMi 
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m  poet  was  the  third  ion  of  John  Davies,  of  Tbbury,  in  Wiltshire,  not  a  tanner^ 
}MbaBif  Wood  asserts^  but  a  gentleman,  formerly  of  New  Irai,  and  aileiwaids  a 
of  law  in  his  native  pJaoe.  Hk  mother  was  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr, 
I,  of  Pitt-house,  in  the  same  county, 
fka  not  fifteen  years  xS  age  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  in  Michaelmas-term,  15859 
IS  admitted  a  commoner  of  Queen's  C<^lege«  and  prosecuted  his  stndiea 
ance  and  success.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1588  he  removed  to  the 
Temple,  hut  returned  to  Oxford  in  I5<K)«  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
At  the  Temple,  while  he  did  not  neglect  the  study  of  the  law,  he  rendered  himself 
the  discipline  of  the  place  by  various  youthful  urregularities,  and  after  be- 
[faed  was  at  last  removed  from  commons.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  called 
Ike  bar  in  ]5i>5,  but  was  again  so  indiscreet  as  to  forfeit  his  privileges  by  a  quarrel 
'^^  Mr.  Bichard  Martin,  whom  he  beat  in  the  Temple  Hall.  For  this  oflfencc  he  was^ 
^Fcbraary  1597-8,  expelled  by  the  unanimous  sentence  of  the  society.  Martin  was, 
k  hiamelf,  a  wit  and  a  poet,  and  had  once  been  expelled  for  improper  behaviour. 
Islh,  however,  outlived  their  follies,  and  rose  to  considerable  eminence  in  their  pro* 
hwrn.  Martm  became  reader  of  the  society,  recorder  of  London,  and  member  of 
irEamcBt*  and  eiyoyed  the  esteem  of  Selden,  Ben  Jonson,  and  other  men  of  learning 
adgeiuna,  who  lamented  his  prenKiture  death  in  l6l8. 

AHer  this  affinr  oar  poet  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  written 
is  poem  oo  The  Immortality  of  the  SouL  There  is  some  mistake  among  his  biogra- 
bos  aa  to  the  time  of  its  publication,  or  even  of  its  being  written.  If,  as  they  all  say, 
s  wrote  it  at  Oxford  in  1598,  and  published  it  in  \599^  how  is  eitlier  of  these  facts  to 
I  ffcconciied  with  the  Dedication  to  Queen  Eliasabeth,  which  is  dated  July  1 1,  1592  f 
w.  Park,  whose  accuracy  and  teal  for  literary  history  induced  him  to  put  this  qucstioo 
the  resaiers  of  The  Biographia  Britannica,  has  not  attempted  a  solution ;  and  it  must 
■nin  IB  this  state,  unless  an  edition  of  the  Nosce  Teipsum  can  be  found,  of  a  prior 
le,  or  any  grouod  for  supposing  that  the  date  of  tlie  Dedication  was  a  typographical 
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His  poeai,  however,  procured  to  him,  as  he  deserved,  a  very  high  distiiictiOD  amooi 
the  writers  of  his  time,  whom,  in  harmony  of  versification,  he  has  iar  surpassed.  W»» 
ther  Elizabeth  bestowed  any  mail^s  of  her  favour,  does  not  appear.  He  knew,  howem^ 
her  love  of  flattery,  and  wrote  twenty-sn  acrostic  hymns  on  the  words  Elicabetfaa  legOMp 
whidi  are  certainly  the  best  of  their  kind. 

It  is  probable  that  these  complimentary  tirifles  made  him  known  to  the  courtieis,  ftt 
when  the  queen  was  to  be  entertained  by  Bir.  Secretary  Cecil,  our  poet,  by  desire,  cob* 
tributed  his  share  in  A  Conference  between  a  Gentleman  Usher  and  a  Post,  a  dnuoatic 
entertainment,  which  does  not  add  much  to  his  leputation.  A  copy  exists  in  the  Britidh 
Museum,  Harl.  MS.  No.  286.  His  progress  from  being  the  terne  filius  of  a  court  H 
a  seat  in  parliament  b  not  known,  but  we  find  that  he  was  chosen  a  member  in  the  Im 
pariiament  of  Elisabeth,  whkh  met  on  the  ^7th  of  October  160  i .  He  appears  to  hm 
commeiiced  his  political  career  with  spirit  and  intelligence,  by  opposing  monopoKHb 
which  were  at  that  time  too  frequently  granted,  and  strenuously  supporting  the  piirf* 
l^es  of  the  house,  for  which  the  queen  had  not  tb%  greatest  respect. 

In  consequence  of  the  figure  he  now  made,  and  after  suitable  apologies  to  the  j 
he  was  restored,  in  Trinity-term  1 60 1 ,  to  hb  former  rank  in  the  Temple.   Lord 
Ellesmere  appears  to  have  stood  hb  friend  on  thb  occasiod,  and  Davies  continued 
a<»aiMit  fll  Ms  prbfieaBion,  until  the  accession  of  Jaines  I.  opened  new  pfosftectt. 
ing  gone  with  lord  Hunsdoo  to  Scothmd  to  congratuhite  the  new  kmg,  the  latter 
tiat  be  was  the  author  of  Nosce  Teipsum,  graciously  embraced  him.  m  m  math  U 
friendship,  and  certainly  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  bis  taste.  ^ 

1111609  he  was  sent  as  soUeitoir-geneial  to  Ireland,  and  immediately  rose  to 
attiOfney-general.  Being  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  assiae,  be 
himself  With  so  much  prudence  and  humanity  on  the  circuits  as  greatly  lo  contiiMI! 
to  allay  the  fcrments  which  exbted  in  that  country,  and  received  the  ptabes  of  UiM^' 
peiiorB,  ''  as  a  painful  and  well-deserving  servant  of  hb  roiyesty/'  In  Trinity-lem  l6U^ 
he  was  caUed  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law,  and  recei^  the  honour  of  kn^ 
hood,  on  the  11th  of  February  1607.  Hb  biogrqiher  attributes  these  proaMitiom  Is 
the  patronage  of  lord  Ellesmere  and  the  earl  of  Salbbury,  with  whom  he  correiponddt 
and  to  whom  he  sent  a  very  mterestmg  account  of  a  circuit  he  performed  wifli  the  had 
deputy  in  July  l607*  Such  was  Irehmd  then  that  a  guard  of  *'  m  or  seven-acore  M 
and  fifty  or  three-soore  horse"  vras  thought  a  necessary  protection  against  a  peaauli) 
retovaikg  from  their  wilcfaess. 

•  In  16O8  he  was  sent  to  England,  witli  the  chief  justice,  in  order  to  represent  t»  kb| 
James  die  effscts  which  the  establisbment  of  pdblic  peace,  and  these  progresses  of  th 
law,  had  produced,  since  the  commencement  of  hb  majesty's  rdgn.  Hb  reception  m 
such  an  occasioti  could  not  but  be  favourable.  As  hb  resklence  in  Irehmd  afforded  hb 
many  opportunities  to  study  the  hbtory  and  genius  of  that  people,  he  published  tb 
result  of  hb  inquiries  in  l6l2,  under  the  title  of  A  Discovery  of  the  true  Causes  wh 
Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued  till  the  Beginning  of  hb  Majesty's  Reign.  Thb  hi 
been  reprinted  four  times,  and  has  always  been  considered  as  a  most  valuable  docu 
inent  for  political  inquirers.  Soon  after  the  publication  €f(  it,  he  was  appointed  tli 
king's  Serjeant,  and  a  parliament  having  been  called  in  Ireland  in  the  saoiie  year,  he  wi 
elected  representative  for  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  the  first  it  had  ever  chosen ;  an 
dfttr  a  violent  struggle  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  members,  he  wi 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.    In  l6l4  he  interested  himself  in  tlie  revivi 
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Hbtt  focicty  of  aotiquirief,  which  had  been  iottitated  in  1590,  but  aftorwmlt  ditcoii- 
Md,  and  was  DOW  again  attempted  to  be  remed  by  sir  James  Ley. ;  at  thk  period  k 
lid  cnnmerate  among  ito  members  the  names  of  Cotton,  Hpckwell,  Candin^:StfW| 
dmaiS,  and  Whitlock.  i  . 

In  1615  he  published  Reports  of  Cases  adjudged  in  the .  King's  Courts  in  Iidaid. 
cse,  says  his  bic^grapher,  were  the  .first  rq[wrts  of  Irish  judgments  which  had  trer 
en  made  public,  during  the  four  hundred  years  that  the  hws  of  Fjigland  had  eiisted 
that  kingdom.  To  the  Reports  is  annexed  a  preface,  addressed  to  lord  chanoellisr 
lesmeie^  ^*  which  ries  with  C|oke  in  solidity  and  learning,  and  equals  Biackstoa?  in 
issical  ilhistration  and  cilegant  language." 

In  1616  be  returned  from  Lneland,  and  found  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  tb^ 
iglish  administnition.  He  continued  however,  as  kin^s  seijeant,  in  the  practice  of  the 
Sy  and  was  often  associated  as  one  of  the  judges  of  assize.  Some  of  )ub  ^charges  on 
e  drcnits  are  still  extant  in  the  Museum.  In  162O  we  find  him  "^tting  in  the  Enf^irii 
nfiamcnt  for  Newcastle-under-line,  where  he  distinguished  himself  chiefly  in  debates  o« 
t  affairs  of  Ireland,  maintaining,  against  Coke  and  other  very  high  authorities,  that 
^fnd  cannot  make  hws  to  bind  Ireland,  which  had  an  independent  parliament.  . 
liudst.  these  employments,  be  fpuod  leisure  to  republish  hb  Nosoe  Teipsum  in  1629, 
h^i  with  hb  Acrostics,  and  Orchestra,  a  poem  op  the  antiquity  and  excellency  of  defic- 
it dedicated  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  originaUy  published  in  1 596.  But  this  first 
Irion  has  escaped  the  researches  of  modem  collectors^  and  the  poem,  as  we  now  find 
,  is  imperfiect.  Whether  it  was  not  so  in  the  first  edition  may  be  doubted.  His  biog* 
(Aer  thinks  it  was  there  perfect,  but  why  afterwards  mutilated  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Sr  John  Davies  lived  four  years  after  this  publicatifon,  employed  probably  in  the 
riitt  t^  his  profession ;  and  at  the  time  when  higher  honours  \9rere  within  hb  reach,  be 
ri  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy  in  the  night  of  the  7th  of  December  1626,  and  in  the  fifty* 
loHb  year  of  hb  age.  He  had  previously  supped  with  the  lord  keeper  Coventry,  who 
ive  him  assurances  of  being  chief  justice  of  England.  He  was  buried  in  SW  Martin's 
hirch  in  the  Fields,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  hb  memory,  which  appears  to 
ne  been  destroyed  when  the  old  church  was  pulled  down. 

He  married,  while  in  Irehind,  Eleanor,  the  third  daugliter  of  lord  Audley,  by  whom 
'■  had  one  son,  who  was  an  idiot  and  died  young,  and  a  daughter,  Lucy,  who  was 
uried  to  Ferdinando,  lord  Hastings,  afterwards  earl  of  Huntingdon.  Sir  John's  lady 
pears  to  have  been  an  enthusiast ;  a  volume  of  her  prq)hecie8.was  published  in  I649, 
K  Anthony  Wood  informs  us  that  she  foretold  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  turned 
i  matter  off  with  a  jest.  She  was  harshly  treated  during  the  repuUic,  for  her  oflicious 
ipbedes,  and  b  said  to  have  been  confined  several  years  m  Bethlehem-hospital  and  in 
Towerof  Loudon,  where  she  suffered  all  the  rigour  that  could  be  mfiicted  by  those 
0  would  tolerate  no  impostures  but  their  own.  She  died  in  l652,  and  was  interred 
ir  her  husband  in  St.  Martin's  church.  The  late  eari  of  Huntingdon  mformed  Ion) 
mntmorres,  the  hbtorian  of  the  Irish  parliament,  that  sir  John  Dav^  did  not  q>- 
ir  to  have  acquired  any  landed  property  iiy  Ireland,  from  hb  great  eq^ployments. 
rhe  chartcter  of  sir.  John  JDavies  as  a  hiwyer  b  that  of  great  ability  and  learning, 
a  politiciiMi  he  stands  UDK^peached  of  corruption  or  servility,  and  hb  Tracts  are  va- 
d  as  the  result  of  profimnd  knowledge  and  investigation.  Tbey  were  republished 
Ji  some  origimb  in  1786,  by  Mr.  George  Chahners,  who  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
whidi  the  present  sketch  b  greatly  indebted. 
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As  a  poet,  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  day,  but  has  bean  anaecomitably  n^ledd 
although  his  style  approaches  the  refiuement  cf  modem  times.  The  best  arbiten  s 
poetical  merit,  however,  seem  to  be  agreed  that  hb  Noeee  Tdpsum  b  a  noble  moomBca 
of  learning,  acuteness,  commaod  of  language,  and  facility  of  versification.  It  ham  noaiq 
indeed,  of  the  sublimer  flights  which  seem  adapted  to  philosophical  poetry,  but  he  u  psp 
ticularly  happy  in  his  images,  which  strike  by  their  novelty  and  elegance.  As  to  his  vent 
fication,  he  has  anticipated  the  harmony  which  the  modern  ear  requires  more  soooesshli 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  ■ 

His  Orchestra,  if  we  consider  the  niHure  of  the  subject^  is  a  wonderful  histance  of  wk^ 
a  man  of  genius  may  elicit  from  trifles.  Whether  Soame  Jenyns  be  indebted  to  faiaiji 
his  poem  on  the  same  subject,  the  reader  has  now  an  opportunity  of  examining. 
Acrostics  are  considered  as  the  best  ever  written,  but  that  praise  is  surely  not  very 
It  is  amusing,  however,  to  contemplate  him  gravely  endeavouring  to  overcome 
difficulties  he  had  created,  and  seeking  with  great  care  to  exchange  an  intruding  word  i 
one  better  suited  to  his  favourite  initials. 

According  to  Wood,  he  wrote  a  version  of  some  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  probably 
It  is  more  certain  that  he  wrote  epigrams,  which  were  added  to  Marlow's  translal 
Ovid's  Epistle^  printed  at  Middleburgh  in  1596.  Mr.  Ellis  hai  given' Mo*  «f 
among  his  Specimens,  which  do  not  excite  much  curiosity  for  tlie  rest  MaifowW 
is  exceedingly  scarce,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fi>llowiii9  iuformatiosi.  I»  li 
the  hall  of  tiie  stationers  underwent  as  great  a  purgation  as>  was  carried  on  in  Don  Qi 
library.  Marslon's  Pygmalion,  Marlow's  Ovid,  the  Satires  of  Hall  and 
the  Epigrmna  of  Dawifs,  &c.  were  ordered  for  immediate  conflagrmtion  by  the] 
Whi^ift  and  Bancroft'.  There  are  other  pieces  frequently  ascribed  to  sir  John  DiAri 
which,  Mr.  Ritson  thinks,  belong  to  John  Davies  of  Hereford ;  but  as  our  author  mi^mm 
tended  the  edition  of  his  poems  printed  about  four  years  before  his  death,  he  inchidel  d| 
that  he  thought  proper  to  acknowledge,  and  probably,  if  we  except  the  Epigrams^  nca4l 
all  that  he  had  written. 

The  lord  Dorset  recommetided  an  edition  of  his  works  to  Tate,  who  published  the  Nesei 
Teipsum,  with  tiie  preface  now  annexed.  In  1773,  another  edition  was  pubUihed  Ig 
Mr.Thomas  Davies,  from  a  copy  corrected  hy  Mr.  William  Thomson,  the  poet,  hidadk^ 
the  Acrostics  and  Orchestra. 

■  Warton'i  History  of  Pbetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  4S8.    C 
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ll.IX>NNEiiitboromthedt5QfLpiM|onail57d.  HisfiidMrwaidcieeiidedfrma 
grwMt  fnyly  io  Wakt»  awl  Ui  mother  WM  diil^ 

Anted  and  wrfbrtmwte  ksrd  dumoeUor,  and  to  jiK%e  Rastall,  whoae  ftttwr,  oneof 
t  wtien  EflsHah  prioten,  muried  Elisabeth,  the  chancellor's  svtnr.    Ben  Jbnsoa 
a»  la  thkdi  that  he  inherileda  poetkal  turn  finmi  Hq^R^ood,  the  q^igianoMtist^ 
I  aka  a  distant  rehitkm  by  the  mother^s  ade. 

Otf  his  lather's  station  in  life  m  haia  no  aoconnt*  bat  he  mast  (nm  been  a  man  of 
aidoabl^  opulence,  as  he  beqoeathed  to  him  three  thousand  pounds,  a  laige  sum  in' 
ai  dqrs.  Yoong  Done  reeeived  the  mdhneirts  of  education  at  home  under  a  piitate 
n;  and  his  profideacy  was  snch,  that  be  was  sent  to  the  unmrsity  at  the  caily,  and 
hsps  unprecedented,  age  of  ele?enyeaiv«  Atlhbtime,wearetold,heundeiilaodthe 
Mh  and  latin  languages^  and  had  m  other  respects  so  far  eiceeded  die  usual  attam- 
ils  of  boyhood,  as  to  be  compared  to  Picas  Miianduh^  one  that  was  ^  rather  boni, 
a  amde  wise  by  study."  Hewaseirteradof  Hart  Hall,  now  HertfeidCoiege,  where 
Iha  asual  time  he  n^ght  hkve  taken  hb  irrt  degree  with  honour,  but  hafh^  been 
Katad  in  the  Roman  Cath<^  perraasion,  he  submitted  to  die  adficc  of  his  fncnds,  w^ 
e  aMne  ^  the  oath  usually  admjoistered  on  that  occarion.  About  hb  fourteenth 
r,  be  was  reaMyfod  to  TMnity  CoU^ge^  Camhiidge,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  for 
Be  years  with  uncommon  perseverance  and  applause ;  but  here  likewise  his 
ipias  praaented  his  taUhg  any  degree, 
a  his  asar ntamth  year,  he  repaired  to  London,  and  was  admitted  into  lincofai's  Inn, 
kan  htention  to  fltody  law;  but  what  progreai  he  made  we  are  not  told,  except  that 
contiBued  to  gife  psoofr  of  aecomnklod  knowledge  in  general  science.  Upon  his 
Mi^s  death,*  which  happened  before  he  could  haire  been  reguhuiy  admitted  into  the 
iity  of  linedn's  Inn,  he  retired  upon  the  fortune  whkh  his  father  left  to  hfan,  and  bui 
Illy  dissyated  the  whole  before  he  amde  dioioe  of  any  pfam  of  lifo.  At  this  time, 
•eiar,  he  was  jo  young  and  so  subausshpe  as  to  be  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
tberand  firiends,  who provkled  Urn  with  tutors  in  the  mathematks,  and  sodi  other 
of  knowledge  as  formed  the  acoomplisfaasents  of  that  age ;  and  his  love  of 
shioh  was  asdent  anddiscursir^  P^^ly  facilitated  their  fadKKva,  and  foiBHhad 
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his  mind  with  sndi  iDtellectual  storei  as  gained  Mm  conMlerable  dildnrtioii.    It  ii  wt 
improbable  also  that  hb  poetical  attempts  contributed  to  make  him  mote  known. 

It  was  about  tbe  age  of  ei^teen  that  be  b^an  to  study  the  controMirp  brtwcM  the 
prutestants  and  papists.  Hit  tnton  had  been  antmcted  to  take  every  oj^KtHOaty  of  cm- 
finnii^  bim  m  popeiy.  Ibe  rel^n  of  bit  ftmily,  and  be  eonftues  tint  Ub  laotbtr'i 
penuasioDi  bad  mucb  weigbt.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  piety,  and  ber  sob,  in  afi  ds 
RiaticMis  of  life,  evinced  a  most  afiectionate  heart.  Amkht  these  allniUMnti,  howen', 
he  entered  on  the  inquiry  with  much  impartiality,  and  Witfa  the  booest  mtortioo  to  gJK 
way  to  lucb  convictiolis  only  as  should  be  founded  in  eitablnbed  tnith.  He  bu  feccnU 
in  hii  prelsce  to  Pseudo-Martyr,  tbe  struggles  of  his  mind,  which  he  nys  he  ovcraw 
by  frequent  prayer,  and  an  indiftieiit  afiection  to  both  parlia.  Tlie  renb  wis  i 
Ann,  and,  at  it  aAerwardi  proved,  a  serious  adherence  to  tbe  doctrino  of  the  ttixwri 

This  inqairy,  which  terminated  probably  to  tbe  grief  of  bit  turrivii^  pMmt  aal  ki 
friends  of  the  Romish  persuaaioo,  appears  to  have  occu|Hed  a  consideraUe  ifMceof  tint, 
as  we  l>ear  no  more  of  bim  until  he  began  bis  tnvds  in  his  twaly-fint  year.  Ht 
accompanied  the  ear)  of  Essex  in  his  expedition  in  1 596,  when  Cndia  was  Oka,  ui 
■gain  in  liSi,  hut  did  not  return  to  England  until  lie  had  tnvelkd  Ibr  sMnetiiial  ' 
Italy,  from  whence  be  meant  to  have  penelrated  into  (be  Holy  Land,  and  iMUdJiii^M 
and  the  holy  sepulchre.  But  tbe  Jnocmvcnieoees  anddangaiof  theraadiBtliali|mk 
appeand  so  insupenrble  that  he  gave  up  this  design,  although  with  a  relnctitaetaAaft  to 
oAen  repealed.  The  time,  however,  whidi  he  had  dedicated  to  visit  tbe  IMfflai,  it 
passed  in  Spain,  and  both  there  and  in  Italy  studied  the  language,  mumna,  and  paw 
ment  of  the  country,  allusions  to  which  are  scattered  throogbont  his  poou  aitf  p* 
woAa.  .  ■      ■     ^ 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  En^and,  he  obtained  the  patrainge  of  rirllioaiaB  Bguks^ 
lord  EUetmere,  lord  diancellor  of  Engtand,  and  tbe  friend  and  predeoeaaor  of  Ae  ili^' 
tiioDS  Bacon.  This  nobleman  appears  to  have  been  struck  with  Us  aceo^lisluaiA 
now  btiigfateDed  by  tbe  pohsh  of  foreign  travel,  and  iqipomted  bin  to  be  bis  dmimm- 
tary,  as  an  iotrodnction  to  some  more  important  enplojment  in  the  state,  fcr  wlifah'hi » 
said  to  Itave  pronouoccd  bim  very  til.     The  copi'ersation  of  Donne,  at  this  period,  W   , 
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M>  late,  as  die  pntinBf  pathips  dicadiiig  the  event,  had  been  for  sonie  tinie  prifatriy 
lanried. 

This  wnweloMM  oewi^  when  k  could  be  bo  longer  concealed,  waa  imparted  to  lir 
leofge  BfooTy  lij  Heuy,  eaii  of  Nortbnndierland,  a  nobleman  who»  notwithtfanding  thia 
iendly  inledmnoey  was  afterwani#  guilty  of  that  rigour  towards  his  youngest  daughter* 
hidk  he  now  wiahad  to  soften  in  the  breast  of  sir  Geoige  Moor.  SirGeorge'a  rage, 
owcwcr,  transpocted  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  He  not  only  insisted  on 
hmne'shcwigdisnisBed  from  tlie  lord  chancellor's  service,  but  caused  him  to  he  impri- 
sned^  aloQg  with  Saasael  Brooki  afterwards  master  of  Trinity  College,  and  his  brother 
ihrislaphtr  Brook,  who  were  present  at  the  marriage,  the  one  acting  as  fintiier  to. the 
idy,  Ihe  other  aa  witness*  . 

lUr  in^msonoient  appears  to  havebeenanactof  arbitrary  power,  for  we  hear  of  no 
ml  being  instituted,  or  pnnishnient  inflicted,  on  the  parties.  Mr.  Doone  was  firrt 
ckaaed  'i  mA  soon  procured  the  eobrgemoit  of  his  companioas;  and,  probaUy  at  :no 
(Raldislanee  of  tinw,  sir  Geoige  Moor  began  to  aelent.  The  excellent  chaiacter  of 
■ison«i4awwns  80  often  represented  to  him,  that  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  intended 
of  such  applications.  '  He  condescended  therefore  to  permit  the  youag 
to. live  together,  and  solicited  the  lord  chanceUor  to  restoro'Mr.  Donne  to  his 
sJtoaliap.  This,  however,  the  chancellor  refused,  and  in  such  a  mdnner  as  to 
Anrfthe  opinion  he  entertained  of  sir  George's  conduct.  His  lordship  owned  that  **  he 
■ii.anftjgiirdly  aony  ibr  what  he  had  done,  yet  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  phee  and 
asill'10  dischaige  and  re4Mimit  servants  at  the  request  of  passionate  petitioners."  Lady 
BhaMiealso  probably  felt  the  severity  of  this  remark,  as  her  unwearied  aolicitationa 
Uiadttcod  the  ohancdlor  to  adopt  a  measure  whkdi  he  supposed  the  world  woidd  pro* 
iMBoe  capricious  and  inconsistent  with  his  character. 

Whatiwsr  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  pii^vileges  of  a  parent,  the  eondoct  of  sn: 
flufyj  Moor,  on  this  occasion,  seems  entided  to  no  indulgence.  He  neither  felt  w  a 
itfkci;:noraeted  as  a  wise  man.  His  object  u  reques^ug  his  son-in-law  to  be  itstteed 
•  the  chancellor's  service,  was  obviously  that  he  might  be  released  ftom  the  eiq)ense  of 
him  and  hs  wife,  for,  when  disappointed  in  this,  he  .refiised  them  any 
This  harshness  reduced  Mr.  Donne  to  a  situation  the  BMMtdistiesshig.  His 
NUe^  t)ie  three  thousand  pounds  before  mentk»ied,  had  been  nearly  oyiended  oo  Us 
lecatiQB  and  during  bis  travels ;  and  he  had  now  no  employment  that  could  enable  faki 

support  a  wife^  accustomed  to  ease  and  respect,  with  even  the  decent  neocBsaiiea  of 
e.  These  sorrows,  however,  wer^  considerably  lessened  by  the  friendship  of  rfr  FraBcia 
m^,  son  to  fauly  Ellesmere  by  her  first  husband,  sir  John  Wooley  of  Fiftbrd  in  Surr^, 
%M*  In  this  gentleman's  house  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donne  resided  fermangr  years,  a^d 
!ve  treated  witfaan  ease  and  kindnesa  which  nM>derated  the  sense  of  dependenoe,  avi 
lich  they  repaid  with  attentions,  that  appear  to  have  gratified  and  secured  the  afieetios 
thor  benevolent  vehcion. 

It  has  ateta^y  boen  noticed  that,  in  hisenriy  years,  he  had  einmined  the  state  of  the 
nliova»y.betsvee»  thf^pc^Msh  andprotestant  duKcbes,  the  result  of  whisfa  washb  firm 


*  Htd«feceaUttcrtosiriitGoodsic^JhiMl^l607,iowhiebliSinqNP^ 
loett court in^.qoeeo'tboasfholcU  Tlui may h^ve bs^ looa After hii lelesse, bnt hb UofD^ikl^ 
•hoi^  girai  few  dat^  Slid  tikei  DO  Dotioe  o^  Doniie*B  Letten,  p.  81.    Inaootber 

^  he  makes  ItttflMtlbr  the  phK!e  of  one  ef  hit  m^ett!r*9  leerrtariei  in  irehmd;  bat  thitHai  do  daUL 
^>  145.    a  v.. 
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stlacbDimt  to  tlie  latter.  But  tbis  wu  not  the  onlycaiifleqtMaceof  a-coune  of  naAf 
in  which  the  priuciples  of  religion  were  necessarily  to  be  traced  to  their  purer  MMno, 
He  ^ppeui  to  huve  contracted  a  pioui  turn  of  mind,  which,  nldion^  occuioially  mitr 
tnpted  by  the  intrusions  of  gay  life,  and  an  intercoune  with  fbrdgn  nationa  and  foiegt 
firaaana,  became  habitual,  and  \ns  probably  bcreaaed  by  the  dJstrcnei  brm^lit  oa  ka 
Amily  in  conjequencc  of  hit  imprudent  raanisge.  That  this  was  the  case,  wpfitm  '£(■ 
•n  interestmg  part  of  his  history,  during  his  residence  with  air  Fiancia  Woolq',  whs  h 
waa  solicited  to  take  orders.  Among  the  friends  whom  his  talents  |m>cured  hin  waib 
teamed  Dr.  Horton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durfaam,  who  first  made  tUs  pevfwul,  hrt 
with  a  reaerve  which  does  liim  much  honour,  and  proves  the  tnest  regard  fbrtiK  idtn* 
of  thechurch.  The  circumstance  is  so  remarLubIc,  that  I  hope  I  ahallbe|9rdaiMdfc 
gh'ing  it  in  the  words  of  his  biographer. 

He  bishop  "  sent  to  Hr.  Donne,  and  intreatcd  to  bcnrow  an  honr  of  fais  tine  fira 
conference  the  next  day.  After  their  meeting,  there  was  not  many  minntes  pMwihn 
fore  be  spoke  to  Mr.  Donne  to  this  purpose: — '  Hr.  Donne,  the  occwoq  of  wimMifiK 
you  b  to  propose  to  youwhat  I  have  oflen  revolved  in  myownthou^uBcelsnijN 
last;  which,  nevertheless,  I  will  not  declare  bat  upon  diis  oondttion^dntyenM 
Dol  return  mc  a  present  answer,  but  forbear  three  days,  and  bestow  some  put  of  At  i 
time  in  tailing  and  prayer ;  and  after  a  serious  consideration  of  what  I  dmU  pnfW 
then  return  to  me  with  yonr  answer.  Deny  me  not,  Mr.  Donne,  for  it  is  the  dklrf 
a  true  love,  which  I  would  g^dly  pay  as  a  debt  due  for  yours  to  me.'  TUi  laqart 
being  granted,  the  doctor  expressed  himself  thus :  '  Mr.  DonnF,  I  \iimv  yoor  edocilim 
and  abilities  :  I  know  your  expectation  of  a  state  employment,  and  1  know  yonr  Ctsoi 
for  it ;  and  I  know  loo  the  many  delays  and  coutingencics  that  attend  court  pioniw; 
and  kt  me  tell  you,  that  my  love,  begot  by  our  long  friendship,  and  your  merits,  M 
prompted  me  to  such  an  inquisition  after  your  present  temporal  estate,  as  makaaMU 
stranger  to  your  necr  ws,  which  1  know  to  he  such  as  your  generous  spirit  eoddad 
bear  if  it  were  not  supported  with  A  pious  patience.  You  know  J  have  foinitily  f» 
suaded  you  to  wave  yonr  court-hc^tes  and  enter  uito  holy  orders ;  which  I  anrapi 
penuade  you  to  embrace,  with  this  reason  added  to  my  former  request ;  theU^M 
jeslerd^mademedcanof  Gloucester;  and  I  am  also  possessed  of  a  benefice,  tkefn- 
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ch  luogs»  if  tfaey  think  fo,  are  not  good  enough ;  nor  for  tint  my  education  and 
ning,  though  not  eminent^  may  not,  being  asnsted  with  God's  grace  and  hmnililyy 
der  BBC  in  some  measure  fit  for  it ;  but  I  dare  make  lo  dear  a  fiiend  as  you  are  my 
fessor.  Some  irregularities  of  my  life  have  been  so  viriMe  to  some  men,  that  thongli 
a?ey  I  thank  God,  made  my  peace  with  him  by  penitential  resolutions  against  them, 
;  by  the  assistance  of  his  grace  banished  them  my  afiectionsy  yet  this,  which  God 
)W8  to  be  so»  b  not  so  visible  to  man  as  to  fiee  me  from  their  censures^  and  it  may 
that  sacred  calling  from  a  disbonoor.  And  besides,  whereas  it  is  determined  by  the 
i  of  casuists,  that  God's  glory  shouM  be  the  first  end,  and  npamtenance  the  second 
live  to  embrace  that  calling ;  and  though  each  man  may  propose  to  himself  both  to- 
her,  yet  the  first  may  not  be  put  lut,  without  a  violation  of  my  conscience,  whfeh 
that  seardies  the  heart  will  judge.  And  truely  my  present  condition  is  such,  that  if 
ik  my  own  conscience  whether  it  be  recondleable  to  that  rale,  it  is  at  this  time  so 
plexed  about  it,  that  I  can  neither  give  myself  nor  you  an  answer.  You  know,  rir, 
)  says,  ha|^y  is  that  man  whose  conscience  doth  not  accuse  him  for  that  thii^ 
ich  he  does.  To  these  1  might  add  other  reasons  that  dissuade  me ;  but  I  crave  your 
Hir  that  I  may  forbear  to  express  them,  and  thankfully  decline  your  ofier.** 
Phis  transactbn,  which,  according  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Morton's  promotion  to  the 
nery  of  Gloucester,  happened  in  1607,  when  our  poet  was  m  his  thirty-fourth  year, 
lot  unimportant,  as  it  displays  tliat  character  for  nice  honour  and  integrity  which  dis* 
[uished  Donne  in  all  his  future  life,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  heroic  generosity  of 
ing  and  action  which  is,  perhaps,  rarely  to  be  met  with,  unless  in  men  whose  prin- 
es  have  the  foundation  which  he  appears  to  have  now  laid. 

kmne  and  his  family  remained  with  sir  Francis  Wooley  until  the  death  of  this  ex- 
ent  friend,  whose  last  act  of  kindness  was  to  effect  some  degree  of  reconciliation 
veen  sir  Geoige  Moor  and  hb  son  and  daughter.  Sir  George  iagreed,  by  a  bond,  to 
Mr.  Donue  eight  hundred  pounds  on  a  certain  day,  as  a  portion  with  his  wife,  or 
nty  pounds  quarterly,  for  their  maintenance,  until  the  principal  sum  should  be  dis- 
rged.  With  this  sum,  so  inferior  to  what  he  once  possessed,  and  to  what  he  might 
e  expected,  he  took  a  house  at  Mitcham  for  his  wife  and  fiimfly,  and  lodgings  for 
self  in  London,  which  be  often  visited,  and  eiyoyed  the  society  and  esteem  of  many 
ions  distingtiisbed  for  rank  and  talents.  It  af^pears,  however,  by  his  letters,  that  his 
)me  was  for  from  adequate  to  the  wants  of  an  increasing  fiunily,  of  whom  he  fine- 
intly  writes  in  a. st^le  of  melancholy  and  despondence  which  a{^)ear  to  have  afiected 
health.  He  still  had  no  offer  of  employment,  and  no  fixed  plan  of  study.  During 
residence  with  sir  Francis  Wooley,  he  read  mucli  on  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and 
bably  might  have  excelled  in  any  of  the  literaiy  professions  which  offered  encourage^ 
Bt,  but  he  confesses  that  he  was  diverted  ftom  them  by  a  general  desire  of  learning, 
Rrhat  be  calls,  in  one  of  his  poems,  ''  the  sacred  hunger  of  science." 
n  this  desultory  course  of  reading,  whkJi  improved  his  mind  at  the  expense  of  his  for* 
(,  he  spent  two  years  at  Mitcham,  whence  sir  Robert  Drary  insisted  on  his  bringing  his 
illy  to  live  with  him,  in  his  spacious  house  in  Drary  Lane ;  and,  sir  Robert  afterwards 
■nding  to  go  on  an  embassy,  witli  lord  Hay,  to  the  court  of  France,  he  persuaded 
one  to  aceompany  him.  Mrs.  Donne  was  at  this  time  in  a  bad*  state  of  health,  and 
r  the  end  of  her  pregnancy ;  and  she  remonstrated  against  his  leaving  her,  as  she  fore- 
led  **  some  ill  m  bis  absence.*'  Her  affectionate  husband  determined,  on  this  account, 
ibandon  all  thoughts  of  his  journey,  and  intimated  his  resolution  to  sir  Robert,  who. 
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for  w]»te«r  nuoo,  became  the  dkhc  lolicitoiu  fat  hu  compBoy .  Tfab  Imia^  ob  i 
gfHtroui  conflict  between  Doobc  uid  hii  wife.  He  urged  that  be  cookl  not  icAne  i 
man  to  whom  he  wai  m  much  indebted,  and  ibe  comfriied,  altbotigb  widi  waatt  nlM- 
tanoe,  lioni  a  congenial  Mue  of  obl%alion.  It  wai  on  this  occuion,  probably,  that  be 
addrcMed  to  his  wile  tbe  verm,  "  By  our  fint  strBnge  and  Mai  interview,  &c.'  She  iid 
formed,  if  thii  coqecture  be  allowed,  the  romantic  dengn  of  accoHipanjing  bin  m  lb 
diigiuM  of  a  page,  from  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  dieic  veiaes  to  dimnde  ber. 

Mr.  Donne  accordmgly  went  abroad  with  tbeembae^;  .and  two dayiailer  their aninl 
at  Paris,  had  that  extraordinary  visionwhicb  Iiai  been  minutely  detaikd  by  all  hii  l»- 
graphon.  He  law,  or  fancied  he  saw,  his  wife  paw  through  tbe  room  in  wbicfa  bem 
Mtting  ^one,  with  her  hair  banging  about  her  shoulden,  and  a  dead  child  in  her  kh 
Thii  story  lie  often  rqwated,  and  with  so  much  confidence  and  ansic^,  that  air  fiobnt 
sent  a  meuenger  to  Drury  Hou*e,  who  brought  back  iutcUigence,  that  be  finmd  Ifa. 
I>onne  very  ud  and  aick  in  bed,  and  that,  s^er  a  long  and  dai^cnmi  labour,  ibe  W 
becD  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  which  event  Iiappened  on  the  day  and  boot  that  Mr. 
Donne  saw  tbe  mioa.  Walton  hai  recorded  tbe  itory  on  the  authority  of  an  auoayMW 
informant ;  and  ha*  endeavoured  to  render  it  credible,  not  only  by  tha  cuiieifMUif^ 
initanoesof  Samuel  and  Saul,  of  Bildad,  and  of  St.  Peter,  but  thoae  of  JuUnCnBrad 
Brutui,  St.  Austin  and  Monica.  Tbe  whole  nuy  be  lafcly  left  to  tbe  judgment  of  tke 
reader. 

From  tlie  dales  of  some  of  Doone'i  letters,  it  ^^lean  that  he  was  at  Paris  wilk  ar 
Robert  Drury  in  l6l2' ;  and  one  is  dated  ftom  the  Spa,  in  the  same  ]ear;  but  atwbri 
time  he  returned  is  not  certain.  After  his  return,  however,  bis  friends  brnme  man 
seriously  ansions  to  fix  htm  in  some  honourable  and  lucrative  MBployment  at  aaiL 
Before  this  period  he  had  become  known  to  king  James,  and  was  me  of  tlrcae  land 
persons  with  whom  tliat  sovcreigu  del^iited  to  convene  at  bis  table.  On  oae  d 
those  occasions,  about  tbe  year  iSiO,  tbe  conversation  turned  on  a  questioD  re^ndiB 
tbe  obligation  on  Roman  Catholics  to  take  tbe  oatbi  of  all^iaiice  and  suprentcy ;  mi 
Donne  appeared  to  so  much  advantage  in  the  dispute,  that  bis  nMyaty  tequted  ke 
would  crimmit  his  sentiments  in  writing,  and  bring  them  to  hiro.  Donne  icadily  nv 
plied,  and  presented  tbe  king  with  the  treatise  published  in  that  year,  under  tbe  title  of 
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he  Pwndo^Mu^,  tliat  Donne  would  prove  ao  omanent  and  Mwiik  to  the  cftorcby 
ind^  tfaendbre,  not  only  cndeafooFBd  to  penoade  bin  to  takeorderB,  but  reaiated  evciy 
ipplication  to  eiert  the  foyat  iavonr  toward* hire  many  ether  dheelkm.  When  the  fii* 
NNiiite  eari  of  SomerMt  requested  that  Mr.  Doone  might  harothe  phiee  of  one  of  Ike 
teks  of  the  council^  then  vacant)  the  king  replied,  '^  I  know  Mr.  Donne  is  a  learned 
nan,  has  the  abilities  of  a  learned  divine,  and  will  prove  a  powerful  preacher ;  and  my 
ieaire  is  to  pnfer  him  that  way,  and  in  that  way  I  will  deny  you  nothing  for  hmi.'* 

Such  an  intimation  must  have  made  a  powerful  impression ;  yet  there  is  noTeason  to 
copdnde,  from  any  part  of  Mr.  Donne's  cbaiacter,  that  he  would  have  been  indoeed  to 
arter  die  chnrch  merely  by  the  penuasion  of  his  sovereign,  however  flattermg.  To  Urn, 
lowevOT^  at  tins  time,  the  transition  was  not  difficult.  He  had  relinquished  the  follies  of 
routhf  and  had  nearly  oudived  the  remembrance  of  them  by  others.  Hb  studies  had 
peg  inclined  to  theology,  and  his  frame  of  mind  was  adapted  tp  support  the  dmracter  ex* 
iccted  from  bun.  His  old  friend.  Dr.  Morton,  probably  embraced  this  o|qportunity  to 
ecoad  the  king^s  wbhcs,  and  remove  Mr.  Donne's  personal  scruples ;  and  Dr.  Kmg,  bidiop 
4  London,  who'had  been  chaplain  to  the  chancellor  when  Donne  was  his  secretary, 
nd  oosneqnently  knew  hb  dmracter,  heard  of  hb  intention  with  much  satisfaction.  By 
baa  pidate  be  was  ordained  deacon,  and  afterwards  priest ;  and  the  Ung,  although  not 
mifonnly  punctual  in  hb  promises  of  patronage,  immediatdy  made  him  hb  chaplain  m 
irdinaiy,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  higher  prefermoit. 

Tboae  vdio  had  been  tiie  occasion  of  Mr.  Dtone's  entering  into  orders,  were  anxions  to 
lee  him  exhibit  in  a  new  dmracter,  with  the  abilities  which  had  been  so'much  admired 
n  tbe  sebofaur  and  the  man  of  the  world.  But  at  first,  we  are  tM,  he  confined  hb  pub- 
ic services  to  the  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  London;  and  it  was  not  until  hbnugesty 
nqnired  hb  attendance  at  Whitehall  on  an  appointed  day,  that  he  appeared  before  an 
HKiilDffy  capable  of  ^^preciatmg  hb  talents.  Theur  report  b  stated  to  have  been  h^y 
fiuponnble.  Hb  biographer,  mdeed,  seems  to  be  at  a  lorn  for  words  to  exprem  the 
pcthps^  dignity,  and  eftct  of  hb  preacfamg ;  but  in  what  be  has  advanced,  he  no  doubt 
ipoke.tfae  sentknents  of  Donne's  learned  contemporaries.  Still  the  excellenee  of  the 
polpit  oratory  of  that  age  will  not  bear  the  test  of  modem  critidsm;  and  those  who 
DOW  consult  Mr.  Donne's  sermons,  if  they  expect  gratificatbn,  must  be  moi^  attentive 
to  the  Buitter  than  the  manner.  That  he  vras  a  popular  add  usefol  preacher  b  imii^ekddly 
ichnowledged ;  and  he  performed  the  more  private  duties  of  hb  fimctkm  with  hunnlityt 
kindness,  leal,  and  assiduity. 

The  same  month,  whkh  appean  to  have  been  March  16I4,  in  whidi  he' entered  into 
orders,  and  preached  at  Whitehall,  the  kmg  bqiperfed  to  be  cntenained,  during  one  of 
bb  progresses^  at  Cambridge,  and  recommended  Mr.  Donne  to  be  made  doctor  ih  divinity 
Walton  informs  us,  that  the  university  gKwe  Am  assent  iB  soon  as  Dr.  Harsnet,  the  vicel 
chnnodlor,  made  the  proposal.  According,  however,  to  two  letters  fimn  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain to  sir  Dudley  Cariton,  it  appeara  6nt  there  was  some  oi^positHHi  to  the  degree,  in 
consequence  of  a  report  that  Mr.  Donne  had  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  deanery  of 
Canterlmry.  Even  the  vice-chancdior  b  mentioned  among  those  who  opposed  him.  It 
b  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  these  accounts,  unless  by  a  coi\|ecture  that  the  opposition 
was  withdrawn  when  the  report  respecting  the  deanery  of  Canterbury  vras  proved  to  be 
untrue.  And  there  b  some  probability  tbb  was  the  case,  for  that  deanery  became  vacant 
in  the  following  year,  and  was  given  to  Dr.  Fotherby,  a  man  of  much  less  fiime  and 
interest. 
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But  vlulerar  mi  tbe  canw  of  thk  lempomy  t^ynwrioB  tt  CwBhiMy^  it  k  cbUL^ 
thttDr.  DoBue  became  to  highly  csteeawd  u  «  jtrcaoher^  that  within  ^  fiM  jar  <»4 
liiiBiaiitTy,.bebadtbe  ofler  of  fburteei  difiercut  livings,  all  of  Kfaich  lie  dedmed, «ti«i 
for  tbe  tame  reaMm,  mutely,  tfa«t  they  were  litnated  at  a  Jitfance  from  Lomk^  to 
which,  in  comnum  with  all  noi  of  iutdlectual  cuTmi^>  be  ap|iean  to  ham  beat  wnmXy 


In  16  i  7*  fait  wife  died,  leaving  him  Kven  childRn.  This  ■"'■■*■—  kA  ip  itep  bto 
1m  heart  thai  he  retired  from  the  world  and  from  hit  friendt,  to  indulge  a  ionow  whicfa 
could  not  be  rettrained,  and  which  for  aome  time  intcriuptad  hii  p«4>lic  a^rricn.  Fnw 
thm  he  was  at  length  diverted  by  the  gentlemen  of  Lincob'a  Inn,  wbo  leqaeilcd  In  to 
fecept tbeti lecture, aadprcniled.  llieir  bi^  regaad  for.him  cootributM)  to-icndct 
this  situalion  agreeable,  and  adequate  to  tbe  maintenaDcc  of  bii  fomilj.  Hm  coiediea 
wbiisted  about  two  yean,  greatly  to  tbe  aatis&ctioa  of  both  paitiat,  and  of  the  pcqik 
ftt  large,  who  had  now  frequent  opportpnidca  of  faeariug  ttieir  &voaiite  preadier.  Bit 
on  lord  Hay  bemg  af^xiintad  on  an  embauy  to  Gennany,  Dr.  Donne  wai  requarted  ti 
attc&d  him.  He  was  at  this  time  b  a  state  of  health  which  required  rclantioB  mi 
dmnge  of  air,  and  after  an  abMDce  of  fourteen  months  be  letunied  to  hia  duty  in  Lb- 
coId's  Inn,  much  improved  m  faealth  and  ipirits,  and  about  a  year  after,  in  l6S0,  Ibt 
lung  conferred  upon  bun  the  deanery  of  St.  PauTs. 

This  promotion,  like  all  the  leadmg  craits  of  his  life,  touled  to  the  adrmiMWHit, 
of  bb  cfaancter.  MThile  it  am[riy  supplied  his  wants,  it  enabled  him  at  tbe  mme  tioie 
to  cahibit  tbe  heroism  of  a  liberal  and  generous  mind,  in  the  case  of  his  &tbesvinJMr, 
■it  George  Moor.  Tbia  man  had  never  acted  the  part  of  a  kind  and  fo^ving  panati 
although  he  continued  to  pay  the  annual  sum  agreed  upon  by  bond,  in  lieu  of  bis  dia|^ 
ler's  portion.  Tbe  time  was  now  come  when  Dr.  Dome  could  repay  his  hanlnwss  bf 
cODVincang  him  how  unworthily  it  had  been  exerted.  Hie  quarter  after  lui  appomt- 
aMnt.tO'tbe  deanery,  when  sir  George  came  to  pay  him  the  stipuUted  sum,  Dr.DooM 
leiused  it,  and-  after  acknowledging  more  khidncss  than  he  had  received,  ^dded,  "  I 
know -your  present  condition  is  such  as  not  to  abound,  and  I  hope  mine  is  audi  as  aat 
to  need  it,    I  will  tberefore  receive  no  more  from  you  upon  that  cootnct,"  wbichbt 
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About  ibur  youn  after  he  received  the  Ammtrj  of  St.  Vlual'SfJMd  iriKO  he  had  ar- 
ed  at  [lis  fifty-foottfa  year,  his  eoBrtitatimi,  aataraHy  6ebk,iMi  flttadwd  by«^»> 
der  which  had  erery  appearance  of  baaig  hM.  In  this  axtieaMty  kt  fiaie  aaotter 
oofofthattendemessofcooseieiiee,  so  traoscaadently  superior  Id  all  modem  taotions 
honour,  which  had  always  marked  hk  dvuraoter.  When  ^dnie  wias  little  kope^rf*  hit 
ty  he  was  required  to  reaew  some'piebcndal  Jeasas,  the  fines  for  which  weee^Tei^  eon^ 
lerabk,  aod  might  have  enriohed  his  liuouly.  But  this  he  peivmplDrily  refiu^tea* 
leihig  such  a  measure,  fai  his  sitnatioo,  as  a  speeies  of  sacrilege,  **I  darejiot/'-ha 
Ided,  **  now  upon  my  sick  bed,  when  Ahnighty.God  hath  amde  me  ffsdns  Id  4ha 
nriee  of  Ihechuith,  BMke  anyadvantages  ouiof  it.*^ 

Tins  iUnem,  however,  he  survived  about  five  years,  when  his  tendeney  to  a-ccswimp* 
m  ag<in  retumed,  and  termmated  liis  life«m  die  31st  day  of  March  l€31.  -ile  was 
iried  inSt.  Baul*s,  whertfaaKmmnentwaserealedtDhisnicnioiy.  His  figuie  any  yet 
I  seen  m  the  vaults  of  St  Futh's  wider  St.  Pkral's.  It  stands  ciert  in  ta  mNkMr,JWtth^ 
it  its  mdie,  and  deprived  of  the  am  in  which  the  fcet  were  plaoed.  His  pictuee  was 
awn  sometime  before  his  death,-  when  he  dsassed'imasdf  in  his^waMimg  sheet,  and:tbe 
jurein  St F\utfs  was  earvad  framthis  painliag by Nmhsihis Stone.  The  Jragaiets 
'  Us  toBib  are  on  the  otiienside  of  the-chiunch.  Writonjuentioos  mmy  either  :fihit* 
gs  lof  him  eaecuted  at  diflcreut  periods  of  Us  life,  wfaidi.ars  not^ow  known. 
Of  his  character  some  judgment  ms^  be  foraied  ^from  Jthe  pssoediag  skeCch,  taken 
{ncipally  from  Zouch's  much  improved  edition  of  Walton's  Lives.  His  early -ysars, 
areb-rteon  to  thmk,  although  disgiaced  by  nofiagrant  toqiitnderwwe  not  aaempt 
sm  folly  and  dissipation.  In  some  of  hinpoems  we  meet  witfi  tiie  language  and-sen^ 
Bisiitsofmen  whose  morals  are  not  verystsict  Afterihis  marriage,  however,  -bo'^ai^- 
MBS  to  have  become  of  a  sMras  and  thoogfatfol  disposttmn,  his  anid  alteroalely  ex- 
uisled  byetndy,  or  softened  by  affliction.  His  veading  was  iwry estsasive,  andwe 
id  alkisions  to  almost  every  sasnce  in  his-poeBM,'aMiough  unfortunately  they*olri>^ 
mirilnite  to  produce  distorted  inmges  and  wild  eoaeeits. 

His  prose  works  are  nunierous,  )>ut,-eKcept  the  Fseudo^M ai^  and  a  smaH  v<dume 
rdevotiens,  none  of  them  were  poblislied  during  his  life.  A  list  of  the  whole  msty  be 
«n  in  Wood's  Athense  and  in  Zonch's  edition  of  Walton.  His  seramns  have  •not  a 
lie  of  the  character  of  his  poems.  They  are  not,  indeed,  so  vugged  -in  style^imt  ^Ky 
MMind  with  ijuaint  allnsioos,  which  now  appear  •liidioroos^'although"diey  probably  pro- 
aeed  nosuch  cffisct  m  his  days.  'Witb  tfab  exoeptioo,  they  contaiih  macb  good-ssos^ 
ludi  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  asaaystriUng  thoughtSyUnd  som^  ireiy  jast 
ibUcal  criticinn. 

Oneof  his  prose  writings  iequiies4nore  pmrticiilar  -nailiee.  Ev«ry  admiiet^*«f  Ms 
laracter  will  ^nish  it  expunged  from,  the  ooHeetion.  It  is  ^dtiied  BiBtliaiiatos;"a^l>6- 
aration  of  that  Paradox,  or  Thesis,  that  Self-homicide  is'iiot  so  naturaliy  Sin,  that  it 
lay  never  be  otherwise.  If  it  be  asked  what  could  induce  a  man  of  Dr.  Donne's  piety 
}  write  such  a  treatise,  we  may  mnwer  in  his  own  words,  that "  it  is  a  book  written  by 
idc  Donne  and  not  by  Dr.  Donne."  It  was  written  in  his  youth,  as  a  trial  of  skill 
a  a  MDgular  topic,  in  which  he  thought  proper  to  exercise  his  talent  against  the  ge- 
srally  received  ofHuion.    But  if  it  be  asked  why,  instead  of  sliding  one  or  two  copies 

>  friends  with  an  injunction  not  to  print  it,  he  did  not  put  this  out  of  their  power  by 
estroying  the  manuscript,  the  answer  is  not  so  easy*    He  is  even  so  inconsistent  as 

>  deshe  one  of  his  correspondents  neither  to  bum  it,  nor  publish  it.    It  was  at  length 
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puUidied  b;  iw  SOD  m  1644,  who  ccrtaiDly  did  not  consnlt  the  leputitian  at  hb  6  Jht; 
aii4if  the  repofti  of  hb  character  be  jut,  wu  not  m  man  liWIj  In  |.iTr  hiirif  miirli 
tUMuioeH  about  that  or  any  other  conaeqiieDce. 

Dr.  Donoe'a  reputation  a«  a  poet  wai  higher  in  his  own  time  than  it  hu  been  hkc, 
Dryden  fixed  hb  character  with  his  usual  judgment ;  ai  "  the  greatcA  wit,  though  ool 
the  beat  poet,  of  our  nation."  He  ny>  aftenrards ',  that  "  he  affects  the  metMq^Byia, 
not  only  in  his  Satires,  hut  in  hb  amorous  venes,  where  natute  only  dioald  reign,  and 
penriexea  the  minds  of  the  fiursex  with  nice  ipeculattoBs  of  pfailoiophyiWim  be  sbooU 
engage  their  beaits,  and  entertain  them  with  the  sofloesses  of  love."  Dryden  has  alsa 
pronounced  that  if  hu  Satires  were  to  be  translated  into  awnben,  they  woold  yet  bt 
vnuitiijg  in  d^^  of  expression.  Hie  reader  has  now  an  opportunity  of  coBpaibg 
the  origijials  and  translations  in  Pope's  works,  and  wDI  probably  think  that  Pope  hsi 
made  then  so  much  hb  own  as  tu  throw  very  little  light  eo  Donne'i  powers.  He  emy 
wbeie  dentea  the  expression,  and  in  very  few  inatanccs  retaiaa  a  whc^  line. 

P(^,  in  hb  daasificatioo  of  poets,  places  Donne  at  tbe  bead  of  a  scho<^  ihaX  adnol 
fnm  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  so  many  remarkable  spedmena  of  absurdity,  m  las 
life  of  Cowley,  and  which,  following  Dryden,  he  teras  the  metaphysical  admol.  Oiq, 
in  the  sketch  he  sent  to  Mr.  Warton,  considen  it  as  a  third  Italian  sdiool,  full  rf 
cooenti  began  in  qoeoi  Elizabeth's  reign,  continued  under  Jameg  and  Cbarlea  1.  by 
Donae,  Cnah«w,  i^etehmd,  canied  to  its  height  by  Cowiey,  and  endmg  pcrt^  ■ 
Sprat 

Dosue'i  numbers,  if  Ifacy  may  he  to  called,  are  certamly  the  most  nigged  and  b- 
cwith  of  any  of  our  poets.  He  appears  either  to  have  had  no  ear,  or  to  ban  bece  attoly 
T^ardleai  of  harroMiy.  Yet  S^mser  preceded  him,  and  Dmmmoixl,  tbe  fint  poGAtd 
^rsifier,  was  hb  contemporaiy ;  but  it  must  he  allowed  that  before  Drummond  appean^ 
DouM  Imd  fdioqaisbed  hb  putauit  of  tbe  Husea,  nor  would  it  be  just  to  ndsde  fr 
whole  of  fab  poetry  under  the  general  censora  which  baa  been  usually  passed.  Dr.  W» 
ton  seens  to  diink  that  if  he  had  taken  pains  he  nugfat  not  hare  proved  so  mfeiior  la 
hb  contnqKHariea ;  but  what  mdHccment  couki  be  have  to  take  paha,  as  he  pabKAed 
nothing,  and  seems  not  deairoua.of  public  &me !  He  was  certamly  not  ignorant  or  na- 
dulled  in  the  higher  attributes  of  atyle,  for  be  wrote  degantly  in  Latm,  and  diaplqi 
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BISHOP  OF  EXETER  AND  NORWICH.       ^ 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


\J  F  this  mithor  Mr.  Walton  has  remarked,  that  ^  so  variable  are  our  studies,  aod  sa 
fidde  b  opinioD,  that  the  poet  is  better  known  than  the  preUUe  or  the  pokmit."  But 
■o  far  b  thb  from  being  the  case,  that  of  many  thousands  who  have  read  bishop  Hall's 
Meditations  and  Sermons  with  pleasure  and  advantage,  few  have  ever  heard  that  he  was 
u  poet,  and  still  fewer  that  hb  poems  were  once  proscribed  by  authority  as  unlit  to  be 
circulated  or  read ;  and  although  the  hbtory  of  hb  poetry  forms  a  very  small  part  of 
hb  life,  the  latter  surely  deserves  more  attention  than  has  been  paid  to  it  by  the  editors 
of  the  Riographia  Britannica.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  prebte  of  more  ex- 
cellent and  dbtingubhed  character,  or  one,  of  hb  time^  whose  talents  and  nusfbrtunes, 
whose  zeal  in  prosperity  and  courage  in  adversity  deserved  more  honourable  mention. 
Still  as  he  appears  m  the  present  collection  as  a  poet  only,  it  will  problMy  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  following  sketch  should  equal  the  more  ample  detail  which  hb  theolo- 
gical labours  would  necessarily  demand. 

He  was  bom  July  1, 1674,  in  Bristow  Pari[,  within  the  parish  of  Ashby  de  la  Zoucfa,  in 
Leicestershire.  Hb  father  was  an  officer  to  Henry  eari  of  HuntingdoOp  then  presideiit 
of  the  north,  and  under  him  had  the  government  of  that  town,  which  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  earidom.  His  mother  was  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Bembridges,  and,  according  to 
hb  own  account^  a  woman  of  great  piety.  Hb  parents  had  twelve  childien ;  and  d- 
though  disposed  to  bring  up  Joseph  for  the  church,  were  inclined  from  motives  of  eco- 
ncNny  to  confine  hb  education  to  the  care  of  a  private  tutor.  But  Mr.  Qilby,  fellow  of 
Eaunannel  College,  hearing  of  thb  design,  represented  its  disadvantages  in  such  a  manner 
to  Mr.  Hall's  eldest  son,  that  the  latter  importuned  hb  fhther  that  Joseph  might  be  sent 
to  the  university,  and  generously  oflfered  to  sacrifice  part  of  hb  inheritance,  rather  than 
prevent  hb  brother  from  eiyoying  the  advantages  of  academical  education.  Hb' father, 
<truck  with  thb  mark  of  brotheriy  affection,  dechued  that,  whatever  it  might  cost  him, 
Joseph  should  be  sent  to  the  university. 

He  was  accordmgly  removed  to  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  admitted  of 
Emmanuel  College,  of  which  he  was  chosen  scholar,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachdor  of 
>Mts.  Hb  residence,  however,  was  not  without  its  difficulties.  In  15^1,  as  hb  expenses 
t^cgan  to  be  felt  in  so  large  a  family,  he  was  recalled  to  fill  the  office  of  sdHK^master  at 
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d  would  have  bttn  preTCoted  from  ever  retuniiDg  to  rollege. 


hA 


AshU}  de  la  Zouch, 

not  Mr.  Edmimd  Sleigh  of  Derby,  an  uncle  by  marriage,  offered  to  defray  half  the  e^peint. 
of  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  until  he  should  attain  ibe  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  and 
Ibis  he  liberally  perfornicd.  Another  difficulty,  however,  presented  itself.  lu  I5jj5  hii 
scholarship  expired,  and  the  statutes  of  tlic  college  permitting  only  one  person  of  a 
county  to  become  fellow,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  uiiivenity  a  second  time,  whentht 
earl  of  Huntingdon  ]>revailed  on  bis  couutryniau  and  tutor,  Mr.  Gilby,  to  resign  liis  fd- 
lowship,  on  promise  of  being  made  his  lordship's  chaplain,  and  receiving  higher  pro- 
motiun.  Mr.  Gilby  consented,  and  the  days  of  examination  for  the  fellowship  vm 
appointed  ;  but  before  two  of  the  three  days  of  trial  bad  expired,  news  was  brought  of 
the  sudden  death  of  the  earl,  by  which  event  Mr.  Gilhy  was  likely  to  be  deprived  of  Ik 
conditions  on  which  be  resigned.  Alarmed  at  this,  our  author  with  very  honourable 
feeling  went  to  tlie  master  of  the  college,  Dr.  Chaderlon,  and  slated  the  case,  offerin; 
at  the  same  tioie  to  leave  college,  and  hoping  that  Mr.  Gilby  could  be  re-admitted. 
Tlie  latter,  however,  he  was  told,  could  not  take  place,  as  the  tellowship  had  beea  de- 
clared void,  and  the  election  must  proceed  whetlier  lie  continued  (o  be  a  candidate  ai 
Dot.    Mr.  Hall  accorduigly  went  to  the  third  examiiiatioD,  and  was  unanimously  chosea. 

In  1 596  he  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  acquitted  himself  on  every  public 
trial  with  great  rej>utation.  He  read  also  the  Rhetoric  Lecture  in  the  schools,  but  re- 
sigued  it,  wheu  he  found  that  it  interfered  with  an  object  more  dear  to  bun,  the  Hud;) 
of  divinity  ;  and  soon  atler  catered  into  holy  orders.  As  we  ba\e  no  account  of  hiffl 
when  at  college,  except  the  few  particuLws  in  his  Specialities,  written  by  himsdl',  ft 
caimot  trace  ibe  progress  of  his  Muse.  It  is  not  iai])r»bable  that,  like  other  juvenik 
poets,  be  had  written  some  pieces  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  All  thul  b  cerlaio, 
however,  is,  that  hi^  Satires  were  published  in  1597  and  i59S,  in  the  followii^  order: 
Virgidemiarum ',  Sixe  Bookes.  First  Three  Bookes  of  -Tooth-less  Satyrs  :  1 .  Poetical ; 
2.  Academical] )  3.  Moral ;  printed  by  T.  Creede  for  R.  Dexter.  The  Three  last  Booto 
of  Byting  Satyrs,  by  R.  Bradock  for  Dexter,  1598  ;  both  parts,  1539- 

Soon  after  his  entering  into  the  church,  lie  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Chaderlou  lo 
the  lord  chief  justice  Pupham,  to  be  master  of  Tiverton  school  ui  Devonshire,  then  newly 
founded  by  Mr.  Blundel,  hut  he  had  scarcely  accepted  the  appointment  wbm  ladf 
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ticed  as  the  patron  of  Domie  also^  but  who  in  Mr.  Half  s  case  does  not  appear  to  have 
ed  with  liberality  or  justioe.  He  had  detained  about  ten  pounds  per  annum 
onging  to  the  living  of  Halsted,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  incumbent 

0  assured  him  that  with  such  a  deduction  it  was  an  inoompetent'maintenancey  and  that 
had  been  obliged  to  write  books  bi  order  to  be  able  to  buy  soum.  But  these  argu- 
nts  did  not  prevail,  and  he  was  about  to  resign  Habted,  when  Edward,  lord  Denny, 
erwards  earl  of  Norwich,  gav^  him  the  donative  of  Wahham  Hdy  Cross  in  Essex, 
out  the  same  time  (l6l2)  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divmity. 

He  now  returned  home,  and  resumed  his  professional  duties,  happy  in  bavmg  overcome 
perplexities,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  patron,  whom  he  valued  so  highly  as  to 
use  the  prince's  invitation  to  reskle  near  his  person,  and  m  the  road  to  higher  prefer- 
nt.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  prdbendary  of  the  collegiate  droreh  of  Wohner- 
nptoo,  a  very  small  endowment,  but  aocepteUe  to  our  author  from  the  pro^wct  it 
Mded  of  public  usefiilness ;  and  after  many  law-suits  he  was  the  means  of  recoverii^ 
■e  revenues  beloi^;ing  to  the  church  which  had  been  myustly  withheld.  He  is  said 
all  his  biographers  to  have  retained  the  living  of  Waltham  for  twenty-two  years,  and 
s  assertion  is  founded  on  his  own  words  in  his  Specialties ;  but  as  he  expressed  the  time 
numerab  there  may  be  a  mistake  m  the  printing,  ibr  if  he  remained  at  Waltham 
enty-two  years,  he  must  have  kept  that  living  after  he  was  bidiop  of  Exeter,  which  is 
t  veiy  probable,  especially  as  we  find  there  were  three  incumbents  on  the  living  of 
ihham  before  the  year  l6S7* 

In  1616  he  attended  the  embassy  of  James  Kiqr,  viscount  Doncaster,  into  Fnmce,  and 
iring  his  absence  king  James  performed  a  promise  he  had  made  before  his  setting  out, 
conferring  upon  him  the  deanery  of  Worcester.   In  the  following  year  he  accompanied 

1  nnyesty  into  Scotland  as  one  of  his  chapbioB,  but  on  his  return  it  was  insinuated  to 
e  king  that  Dr.  Hall  leaned  too  much  to  the  presbyterian  interpretation  of  the  five 
lints',  the  discussion  of  which  at  that  time  ocoipied  the  attention  of  the  prolestint 
odd ;  on  this  he  was  required  to  give  his  opinioo  m  writing,  and  the  king  was  so  well 
liified,  and  so  much  of  his  way  of  thinking,  as  to  comasand  it  to  be  read  in  the 
Diversity  of  Edinburgfi.  In  1618  he  was  sent  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  which  was  suai« 
iQued  by  the  States  General,  and  consisted  of  the  most  emment  divines  deputed  from  the 
ailed  ^vroces,  and  churches  of  Fiighmd,  Soodand,  Switaeriand,  kc  its  object  was 

decide  the  tontroversy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Armfaiians  respecting  the  five  points^ 
r.  Hall's  companions  on  this  missioowere  Dr.  CarletoD,h»hopof  Landaffand  afterwards 

Chichester;  Dr.  Davenant,  master  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge;  and  Dr.  Ward, 
ister  of  Sidney;  but  the  state  of  his  health  requiring  his  return  after  about  two  months, 
iplace  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Goad.  During  his  short  lesidenoe,  however,  he  preached  a 
Ktin  sermon  before  the  synod,  and  on  hb  departure,  among  other  honourable  testimoniea 

thdr  esteem,  received  from  them  a  rich  gold  medal,  whidi  is  painted  subtended  on  his 
east  in  the  fine  portrait  now  in  Emmanuel  College.  It  appears  by  his  tieatiK,  entided 
a  Media,  that  he  was  not  extremely  rigkl  with  respect  to  all  the  five  points;  buthiswas 
»t  an  age  for  moderatioo,  and  no  party  sought  a  middle  way. 

In  1624  he  lefiised  the  bishopric  of  Gloucister,  but  in  l627  accepted  that  of  Exeter, 

*  Vs.  PredettiDBtkn;  the  extent  of  Chrifltli  detth ;  man's  free-'will  sad  comiption ;  the  mtaneror 
toOod;  andypeiMmtaace.    C 
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to  which  be  wu  coniecnted  Dec.  S3,  holdmg  with  it  in  commcnikn  tbe  netofj  of  SL 
Bnock  in  ComwilL  At  this  time  be  sppeanagnh  to  bam  Iain  under  the  aaafiaaa  rf 
being  a  &vourer  of  the  puritun.  What  he  aays  m  hk  defence  a  worthj'  of  notice,  "  I 
•entered  upon  that  pluce  (the  bishopric)  not  witliout  much  prejudice  and  sus|)ici<iD  on  loiw 
han<ls;  for  ramc  who  Kit  at  the  Mem  of  iJie  churdi,  had  nie  ui  great  jealousy  for  lu« 
roudi  fdvour  of  puritanism.  1  soon  had  inttlligence,  who  were  set  over  inc  for  apiea;  m; 
ways  were  curiomly  observed  and  scanoed, — Some  per«>Ds  of  note  in  Hie  clergy,  liadin; 
ine  ever  ready  to  eucourage  those  whom  I  found  conscionably  forward  and  pauitiil  in  ihdt 
places,  and  willingly  giving  way  to  orlhodax  ami  peaceable  lectures,  in  several  parts  of  Bf 
diocese,  opcoed  their  mouths  against  me,  both  obliquely  in  the  pulpils,  and  directly  at  ibe 
court,  complaining  of  my  too  much  indulgence  to  persons  disafiected,  and  my  too  mwh 
liberty  of  frequent  lecturiugs  withio  my  charge.  The  billows  went  so  high,  that  I  v» 
three  several  times  upon  my  knees  to  his  majesty,  to  answer  these  great  criminatiDU); 
and  what  contest  I  tiad  wilJi  some  great  lords  concerning  diese  particulars,  it  wouid  be  Ira 
long  to  report ;  ouly  this,  under  how  dude  a  cloud  I  was  iiereupon,  I  was  so  sensible,  tliti 
I  plainly  told  tlte  lord  archbishop  of  Canlerbufy,  (Laud)  tliat  rather  than  1  would  Ik 
obnoxious  to  these  slanderous  tongues  of  ijis  niisbfomiers,  I  would  cast  off  my  roclirt :  I 
knew  I  went  right  ways,  and  would  not  indure  to  live  under  undeserved  suspicion." 

It  must  be  allowed  tlial  the  religious  principles  which  he  inculcate<l  from  the  pulpit  an^ 
tlie  press  were  much  more  consonant  to  whut  the  puritans  maiutaiued,  than  the  lax  Armiu- 
anism  for  which  Laud  contended  ;  but  at  llie  same  time  hisbop  Hall'^  xeal  forepiscoput 
was  uot  inferior  to  that  of  any  supporter  of  the  church.  Few  men  indeed  wrote  more,  «i 
suffered  more,  in  the  cause.  He  published,  even  when  publishing  lieoime  hamrdou, 
several  able  treatises  in  defence  of  the  liturgy  aud  church  disciplme,  and  was  tlie  power- 
ful antagonist  of  Marsliall,  Calamy,  Vaung,  Newcomen,  and  Spurstow,  who  wrote 
a  celebrated  book  called  SmectymnuuM,  (a  title  nude  up  of  their  widab,  chrislia 
■nd  surname)  and  all  this  he  boldly  ventured,  wheu  the  republican  party  had  posje^vd 
themselves  of  the  fortresses  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government,  and  were  about  to  suli- 
stjtute  persecution  for  argument;  nor  was  it  long  before  they  made  him  experience  ifw 
dangers  of  a  high  station  in  the  rhurch. 

On  the  15th  of  November  l(J4t,  he  was  translated,  by  the  little  power  now  left  to  tk 
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Kquestering  notorious  ddinquents  having  passed,  and  onr  prelate  being  included  by' 
Bame,  a  distinctioH  which  his  writings  and  his  popularity  had  merited,  all  hb  rents  were 
stopped,  even  the  half-year  then  due ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  sequestrators  entered 
Us  palaoe,  and  began  the  work  of  devastation  with  unfeeling  brutality,  seising,  at  the 
same  time,  all  liis  pro|!Mrty,  real  and  personal.  Some  notion  of  their  proceedings  may 
be  formed  from  hk  own  brief  account. 

**  The  sequestrators  sent  certafti  men  appointed  by  them  (whereof  one  had  been  burned 
B  the  liand)  to  appraise  all  die  goods  that  were  in  my  house ;  which  they  accordingly 
csecuted  with  all  diligent  severity,  not  leaving  so  much  as  a  dozen  of  trenchers,  or  my 
dnklren^  pictures,  Out  of  their  curious  inventory.    Yea,  they  would  have  apprized  our 
very  wearng  apparel,  had  not  some  of  them  declared  their  opinion  to  the  contrary.  These 
goods,  both  library  and  household  stuff  of  all  kinds,  were  a|)pointed  to  be  exposed  to 
yMc  sale ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Goodwin,  a  religious  good  gentlewoman,  whom 
nt  we  had  never  known  or  seen,  being  moved  with  compassion,  very  kindly  offered  to 
hy  down  to  the  sequestrators  the  whole  sum  at  which  the  goods  were  valued ;  and  was 
ykued  to  leave  them  in  our  hands,  for  our  use,  till  we  might  be  able  to  re-purchase  them. 
As  for  the  books,  several  stationers  looked  on  them,  but  were  not  forward  to  buy. 
At  last,  Mr.  Cook,  a  worthy  divine  of  this  diocese,  gave  bond  to  tlie  sequestrators  to 
ply  them  the  whole  sum  whereat  they  were  set :  which  was  afterwards  satisfied  out  of 
Ibt  poor  pittance  which  was  allowed  me  for  my  maintenance/' 

This  **  poor  pittance"  had  at  first  the  appearance  of  liberality,  for  when  he  applied  to  . 
tk  committee  of  sequestrators  at  Norwich,  they  were  cither  so  ashamed  of  what  they 
U  been  compelled  to  do,  or  entertained  so  much  respect  for  his  diaracter,  as  to  agree 
tht  he  should  have  <£400  a  year  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric.  But  their  em- 
ploTers  at  the  seat  of  government  disdained  to  vary  their  proceedings  by  such  an  act  of 
inerosity,  and  the  Norwich  committee  were  told  tliat  tliey  had  no  power  to  allow  any 
*Rh  thing ;  but  if  his  wife  needed  a  maintenance,  upon  her  application  to  the  lords  and 
conmont  she  might  receive  a  fifth  part.  After  long  delays,  this  was  granted ;  but  the 
sequestrators  produced  such  confused  accounts,  that  the  bishop  could  never  ascertain 
*lat  a  fiftli  part  meant,  and  was  obliged  to  take  what  they  offered.  And  that  even  this 
pittance  might  wear  the  ap|)earance  of  insult  and  persecution,  after  they  had  cut  off  all 
k  resources,  they  demanded  assessments  and  montlily  payments  for  the  very  estates  they 
^  seized,  and  levied  distresses  upon  him,  in  spite  of  every  assurance  tliat  he  had  given 
^all.  They  even  commanded  him  to  find  the  arms  usually  furnished  by  his  prede- 
^^KSiors,  although  they  had  deprived  him  of  all  power  over  his  diocese. 

While  he  remained  in  hb  palace,  he  was  continually  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  tlic 
"^Uiery  and  mob,  who  were  plundering  and  demolisliing  the  windows  and  monuments 
^  the  cathedral.  At  length  he  was  ordered  to  leave  his  house,  and  would  have  been  ex- 
P^^  to  tlie  utmost  extremity,  had  not  a  neighbour  offered  him  the  shelter  of  his 
''^ble  roof.  Some  time  after,  but  by  what  interest  we  are  not  told,  the  sequestration 
^^  taken  off  a  small  estate  which  he  rented  at  Higliam,  near  Norwich,  to  which  he 
^^tired.  His  sufferings  had  not  damped  his  courage,  as,  in  16.44,  we  find  him  preach- 
''^S  in  Norwich,  whenever  he  could  obtain  the  use  of  a  pulpit ;  and,  with  yet  more 
"^Moess,  in  the  same  year  he  sent  A  modest  Offer  of  some  meet  Considerations,  in 
^\our  of  epi$co|»cy,  addressed  to  tlie  assembly  of  divines.  During  tlje  rest  of  his  life 
^  appears  to  have  remained  at  Higliam,  unmolested,  performing  tlie  duties  of  a  fiiith- 
^1  pastor,  and  eacrcisiiig  such  hospitality  and  charitv  as  his  bcantv  means  i)crmittcd. 
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it  of  }iis  age,  and  ms  baried  in  ik 
cburcb-yard  of  Higliao),  without  any  memorial,  la  bis  will  he  says,  "  I  leave  my  bodj 
to  be  buried  without  auy  funeral  pomp,  al  the  discretioD  of  my  executors,  with  llii 
only  moiiilioD,  that  1  do  not  hold  God's  house  a  meet  repository  for  the  dead  bodies  of  Ik 
greatest  saints."  Hb  ivifc  died  in  l6i7.  He  left  a  family  behind,  according  to  Uo;il, 
of  whom  Rubcrl,  the  eldest  ioD,  was  afterwardi  a  clergymau  and  D.D. 

His  prose  works  were  published  at  rarious  periods,  in  folio,  qiiatto,  and  duodKim. 
Tbey  have  lately  been  collected  in  a  very  handsome  edition,  by  the  rev.  Jouah  Pratt,  is 
ten  volumes,  octavo.  The  Meditations  have  been  often  reprinted.  As  a  moratiit,  h 
has  been  entitled  the  Christian  Seneca ;  his  knowledge  of  tlie  world,  depth  of  thon^ 
and  eloquence  of  expreiisioa,  place  him  nearer  our  own  times  than  many  of  his  costtn- 
pomrics,  while  he  adorned  his  age  by  learning,  piely,  and  the  uniform  exercise  of  all  tk 
Christian  graces. 

Mr.  \V>irton  has  bestowed  more  elegant  discussion  on  the  merits  of  bishop  Hall,  hi 
poet,  tliun  on  any  of  the  Elizabethan  age ;  and  as  tliis  part  of  his  History  of  Poetiy  bn 
not  been  published,  it  may  be  considered  as  possessing  the  value  of  a  manuscript  Ke 
'^ioI»gy  can,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  adoptbig  it  in  this  place. 
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Ariosto  in  Italian,  and  Regnier  in  FVench,  were  now  almost  the  only  modem 
of  satire:  and  I  believe  there  bad  been  an  English  translation  of  Ariosto's  Satires. 
I's  acknowledged  patterns  are  Juvenal  and  Persins,  not  without  some  touches  of 
inity  of  Horace.  His  parodies  of  these  poets,  or  rather  his  adaptations  of  ancient 
m  manners,  a  mode  of  imitation  not  unhappily  practised  by  Oldham,  Rochester, 
le,  discover  great  facility  and  dexterity  of  invention.  The  moral  gravity  and  the 
1  declamation  of  Juvenal,  he  frequently  enlivens  with  a  train  of  more  refined  re- 
or  adorns  with  a  novelty  and  variety  of  images. 

i  opening  of  his  general  Prologue,  he  expresses  a  decent  consciousness  of  the 
^  and  danger  of  hb  new  undertdKing.  The  laurel  which  he  sought  had  been  un- 
id  it  was  not  to  be  won  without  haaard. 

I  first  adveDtare,  with  fooMuurdy  migl^t. 
To  tread  the  stepi  of  perilous  dcqpight: 
I  first  adventure,  follow  me  who  list. 
And  be  the  second  English  satirist. 

irst  book,  containing  nine  Satires,  is  aimed  at  the  numerous  impotent  yet  fitthion- 
ibblers  with  which  his  age  was  infested.  It  must  be  esteemed  a  curious  and 
e  picture,  drawn  from  real  life,  of  the  abuses  of  poetical  composition  which 
revailed ;  and  which  our  author  has  at  once  exposed  with  the  wit  of  a  s|Hrited 
and  the  good  taste  of  a  judicious  critic.  Of  Spenser,  who  could  not  have  been 
temporary  at  Cambridge,  as  some  have  thought,  but  perhaps  was  hb  friend,  he 
itiy  speaks  with  respect  and  applause. 

lil  myself  of  a  more  minute  analysis  of  this  book,  not  only  as  displaymg  the  cri- 
lents  of  our  satirist,  but  as  historical  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  period,  and  iUus- 
of  my  general  subject.  And  if,  in  general,  I  should  be  thoi^t  too  oo{m>us  and 
in  my  examination  of  these  Satires,  my  apdogy  must  be,  my  wish  to  revive  a 
;ed  writer  of  real  genius,  and  my  opinion,  diat  thfc fint  legitimate  authorb  our 
ge  of  a  species  of  poetry  of  the  most  important  and  popuhr  utOity,  which  our 
jnnen  have  so  successfully  cultivated,  and  from  which  Pope  derives  his  chief  oele- 
leserved  to  be  distinguished  with  a  particular  degree  of  attention, 
n  the  first  Satire,  which  I  shall  exhSnt  at  length,  we  leam  what  kmds  of  pieces 
lien  most  m  fashion,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  written.  They  seem  to  have 
lies  of  love  and  chivaliy,  amatorial  sonnets,  tragedies,  comedies,  and  pastorals. 


Nor  ladie's  wanton  lone,  nor  wandering  knight^ 
Legend  I  out  hi  rimes  all  richly  digfat : 
Nor  firight  the  reader,  with  the  pagan  Taimt 
Of  mighty  Ulabound,  and  great  Termagaant  '• 
Nor  lift  I  sonnet  of  my  mistress'  fhce^ 
To  paint  some  Blowesse  '  with  a  borrowed  grace. 
Nor  can  I  bide '  to  pen  soma  hongrie^  scene 
For  thick-skin  ears,  and  undisceming  eene : 


mcen  dirinities.  %   ^  . 

modem  ballads,  Blousilinda,  or  Blousibella.  Doctor  Johnson  interprets  Uouc^  a  niddy  Cui-fiMtd 

Diet  in  V. 
ide,  bear,  endure, 
rhi^  the  tme  rwding  is  aogrie^  that  ii^  ionpasuooed*    These  Satires  hare  btsn  molt  cirdtnly 
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^OT  euer  eoOii  mj  •cotnfull  Mom  alnda 
With  tragicke  iboei '  her  ancklct  tar  to  hide. 
Vet  can  I  crouch,  and  withe  mj  ttmiing  taylr, 
'  To  ume  gnat  patn>l^  for  my  bnt  auaTlo 
Such  bUDgrr-MaTTea  tianha-  poetlia'. 
Or  let  it  neuer  liue,  or  timely  die  ! 
Vta  Tnder  enetie  bank,  and  eueric  tree, 
SpMke  rimes  ynto  mtiw  oaten  roimtrelne : 
Nor  carol  out  n  pleuiog  linely  taiei 
Ai  might  the  Grocei  moue  my  mlfth  to  prabe  '■ 
Tnimpct,  BDd  reedi,  and  loclu,  and  buikica  fine, 
I  tbecn  bequeathe  ',  vho«e  itatuet  th'  wandriDg  twioe 
Of  iuie,  mix'd  with  bay  a,  cifclei  around. 
Their  liuinp;  templet  1ibc«i>e  lavrd-boDiid- 
Bather  had  I,  albe  in  carelesa  rimei. 
Check  the  mitordeHd  woiU,  and  lavlcn  timea. 
Nor  Deed  I  crane  the  Mnw*!  midwifiy. 
To  bring  to  birth  ho  worthtna  poetry. 
Or,  ifwe  li>t«,  what  baser  Muse  can  bide 
To  lit  and  slug  by  Granta'i  naked  udc  > 
Tbey  haant  the  tided  Thunes  and  ult  Medmy, 
Eer  ainca  the  fame  of  their  Ute  bridal  day. 
Nought  have  we  here  but  willow-ihadfd  i>hont 
lb  tell  our  Grant  hli  bankea  are  left  fbrlote'°. 

The  cam[riiraent  in  the  cIok  to  Spenser,  ii  introduced  and  turned  with  mpduti- 
drew  and  elegance.  The  allusion  U  to  Spenser's  beautiful  episode  of  the  maimge  M 
Thames  and  Medwaj,  recently  published,  in  1595,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  smwil 
part  of  TV  Faii7  Queen  ".  "  But  liad  J,"  says  the  poet,  "  been  inclined  to  invoke  Ibt 
assistance  of  a  Muse,  what  Muse,  even  of  a  lower  order,  is  there  now  to  be  fooad, 
who  would  condescend  to  sit  and  sin^  on  the  desolated  margin  of  the  Cam  f  Tht  Mom 
frequent  other  rivers,  ever  since  Spenser  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  Tbamea  and  Medr  ^. 
Cam  has  now  nothing  on  his  banks  but  willows,  the  types  of  desertion." 

I  observe  here,  in  general,  that  Thomas  Hudson  and  Heniy  Lo(k  were  the  Bams 
andMeviusofllfisage.  iDTheRetum  from  Parnassus,  l6'o6,  they  are  thus  cons^^ 
to  oblivion  by  Judicb.    "  Locke  and  Hudson,  sleep  you  quiet  shavers  among  the  sfan- 
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sweet Eoglisfa Tene '^*  aiid  18 Iflifely dted B EogUuid's Parna^  16OO.  LockappBed 
the  sonnet  to  a  spiritnal  purpose,  anil  substituting  Christian  love  in  the  place  of  amorous 
passion,  made  it  the  vdhide  of  humiliation,  holy  comfort,  and  thanksgiving.  This  book 
he  dedicated,  under  the  title  of  The  Passionate  Present,  to  queeq  Elizabeth,  who,  per- 
haps, from  the  title,  expected  to  be  entertained  with  a  subject  of  a  very  different  nature  *\ 
In  the  second  Satire,  our  author  poetically  lameuts  that  the  nine  Muses  are  no  longer 
vestal  virgins. 

Whilom  the  Moses  nine  were  vestal  maides, 
And  held  their  teiAple  in  the  secret  shades 
Of  hire  ParaassTi,  that  two-headed  hill 
Whose  aTDcieot  tame  the  southern  world  did  fiU : 
And  in  the  stead  of  their  etetnal  hme 
Was  the  cool  stream,  that  took  his  endless  name 
From  oat  the  fertile  hoof  of  winged  steed: 
There  did  they  sit,  and  do  their  holy  deed 
That  pleas'd  both  Heaven  and  Earth 

He  complams,  that  the  rabble  of  rymestera  new  have  engrafted  the  myrtle  on  the 
bay ;  and  that  poetry,  departing  from  its  ancient  moral  tendency,  has  been  umiaturally 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  corruption  and  impurity.  The  Muses  have  changed,  in 
defiance  of  chastity, 

Their  modest  stole  to  garish  looser  weed, 

Deckt  with  looe-fenonis,  tbeir  Ute  whoredom's  meed- 

Mrbile  the  pellucid  spring  of  Pyrene  is  converted  into  a  poisonous  and  muddy  puddle, 

Whose  infectious  staine 

Comipteth  all  the  lowly  fruitfoll  plaine  ^\ 

Marlow's  Ovid's  Elegies,  and  some  of  the  dissolute  sallies  of  Green  and  Nash,  seem 
to  be  here  pointed  out.  I  know  not  of  any  edition  of  Marston's  Pygmalion's  Image  be- 
fore the  year  1598  ;  and  the  Caltha  Poetanim,  or  BumUe-Bee^  one  of  the  most  excep- 
tionable books  of  this  kind,  written  by  T.  Cutwode,  appeared  in  1599  *^  Shakspeare's 
Venus  and  Adonis,  published  in  1593,  had  given  great  offence  to  the  graver  readers  of 
English  verse  ", 


**  ThuAsl.  Orl.  Fur.  Notes,  B.  xxxv.  p.  296.  1633.  Hence,  or  from  an  old  play,  the  name  of  Ho- 
lofemes  got  into  Shakspeare. 

>*  I  have  before  cited  this  ooUectioo,  which  appeared  in  1597,  vol.  iii.  445.  That  was  a  second 
edition.  To  his  Ecclesiastes  there  is  a  recommendatory  poem  by  Lilly.  Some  of  David's  Psalms  in 
verse  appear  with  his  name  the  same  year. 

•*  B.  i.  2.  f.  4. 

»•  To  R.  Olave,  April  11,  1599.    Registr.  SUtion.  C  f.  5a  b. 

"  This  we  learn  from  a  poem  entitled,  A  Scourge  for  Paper  Persecutora,  by  J.  D.  with  an  Inqui- 
BtioD  agamst  Paper  Peisecutors  by  A.  H.  Lond.  for  H.  H.  1625,  4to.  Signat  A.  3. 

Making  lewd  Venus  with  etemall  lines 
To  tye  Adonis  to  her  loues  designes : 
Fine  wit  is  shown  therein,  but  finer  *t  were 
If  not  attired  in  such  bawdy  geere  >- 
But  be  it  as  it  will,  the  coyest  dames 
In  priuate  reads  it  for  their  closet-games. 
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In  Uk  lubMqiient  Satire,  our  ■uthor  more  pttJoikriy  cemmw  Afi  mbrmprmmf  aflii 
brethrai ;  and  illuitntei  tbeir  tbiolate  iaabiSly  to  wiilc,  tSl  tbdt  jmagiwitinw  wm 
animated  by  ifue,  in  tbe  Mowk^  apt  and  witty  compuiMD,  wlndikwoitigpof  Yoa^ 


ThU  Tcid  of  npoon  MMMd  ill  bcfam, 
Soon  M  Oe  Son  Mod*  oat  fail  ;tam«s  bcMM, 
Eilwle  GNtb  filthy  *inc*k,  toA  iliakinK  itcWHi 
Bo  doth  the  bMC  Mid  the  lbi«-b>Trn  braia. 
Soon  u  the  n^ing  wine  begim  to  raign. 

In  the  succeeding  liaet,  be  confine*  liis  attack  to  HiHow,  eminent  for  lui  dnmbs 
froliu,  who  was  both  aplayer  and  a  poet,  and  whose  tragedy  of  Tuneriaoe  the  GiMt, 
represented  before  the  year  1588,  pabliihed  m  1590,  and  confiMcdly  one  of  the  wont 
of  his  plays,  abounds  in  bon)bait.  It>  false  tpksdonr  was  also  burlesqued  by  BcaumiMl 
and  Fletcher  b  Hie  Coxcomb ;  and  it  has  these  two  Imes,  whkh  are  ridiculed  by  Pidol, 
in  Sfaak^ieare's  King  Henry  the  Fourth  ",  addressed  to  the  captive  princes  who  dicv 
Tamerlane's  chariot: 

Holli,  foD  punpcr'd  ja^t  of  Asia, 

What,  can  ye  dia*  bat  twenty  milea  a  day  i 

We^onld,  in  the  mean  time,  remember,  that  by  manyoflbemost  skiUiilof  ourdia- 
matic  writen,  tragedy  was  now  tliought  almost  essentially  and  solely  to  oonrat,  in  tbc 
pomp  of  declamation,  in  soniiding  expressions,  and  unnatural  ampli&cations  of  rtjrk. 
But  to  proceed : 

One,  higher  pitch'd,  doth  Mt  faU  Marine  thought 

On  crowned  kiogi  that  fbrUine  low  hath  bRMight  j 

Or  nma  Tpnaied  hi^«i^rio|  iwakie. 

At  it  might  be  thaTorkiih  TamberUioe  ": 

Then  weeoetb  he  hi)  bue  drink-drowned  iprigbt 

Rapt  to  the  threeCild  loft  of  Heaoen'i  bight : 

When  he  eoocaue*  npoa  hn  ftugned  (tage 

The  rtalkin;  itepa  of  his  great  pcraoaago 

Graced  with  huff-cap  lanw,  and  tbnadering  tbrealt. 
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He  vanntt  his  iroioe  TpoD  m  hired  ilafe, 
WMi  faigfa-fet  steps  and  princelie  carriage.— > 
There  if  he  can  with  termes  Italiantte^ 
Big-Boundjog  8entences»  and  words  of  state, 
Faire  patch  me  yp  his  pure  iambicke  Tersey 
He  rauishes  the  gaiing  sooflbldeis*^. 

adds  the  critical  satirist,  thatthemiiidsof  theastonisliedaQdieiicemaynot  betoo 
illy  impressed  with  the  temmrsof  tngic  solemnity,  a  Vice,  or  buflfoon,  is  suddenly 
tst  seasonably  introduced. 

Now  lest  such  frightliil  shews  of  fiNrtme's  Ml, 

And  bloody  tyrant's  rage,  should  diaace  appall 

The  dead-strack  andieaee,  mid  the  silent  root 

Comes  leaping  in  a  self-misformed  loat. 

And  Janghs,  and  grins,  and  frames  his  mimic  fiice. 

And  jostles  straight  into  the  prince's  place.-— <^ 

A  goodlie  hotch-potch,  when  Tile  rossetings 

Are  maich'd  with  monarchs»  and  with  mighty  ki^gs; 

A  goodly  grace  to  sober  tragick  Muse, 

When  oich  base  downe  his  clumsy  fist  doth  bruise**  I 

»mplete  these  genuine  and  humorous  anecdotes  of  the  state  of  our  stage  in  the 
f  Elizabeth,  I  make  no  apology  for  adding  the  paragraph  immediately  following, 
"ecords  the  infancy  of  theatric  criticism. 

Meanwhile  our  poets,  in  high  parliament. 
Sit  watching  euerie  word  and  gesturement, 
Like  curious  censors  of  some  doutie  gear. 
Whispering  their  ? erdict  in  their  fellows  ear. 
Woe  to  the  word,  whose  margin  in  their  soiole'* 
Is  noted  with  a  black  condemning  coal ! 
But  if  each  period  might  the  synod  please^ 
Ho !  bring  the  irie  boughs,  and  bands  of  bayes  **. 

le  beginning  of  the  next  Satire^  he  resuofts  this  topic    He  seems  to  have  con- 
a  contempt  for  blaiuL  verse ;  observing  that  tlie  English  iambic  is  written  with 
oubk,  and  seems  rather  a  ^MMitaneous  effusion,  than  an  artificial  construction. 

Too  pqpular  is  tragick  poesie, 
Straining  his  tiptoes  for  a  ferthing fee: 
And  doth,  beside,  on  rimeless  numbers  tread  : 
Unhid  iambicks  iknr  frcMO  careless  head. 


ose  who  sate  on  the  scaflbU*  a  part  of  the  play-houM  which  answered  to  our  apper-gallerv. 
1,  B.  iv.  2.  f.  13. 

When  a  craz*d  scaffold,  and  a  rotten  stage. 
Was  all  rich  Nenius  hb  heritage. 

conformation  of  our  old  English  theatre  accurately  investigated  in  the  Supplement  to  Shake- 
L  9.  seq.  [See  sopr.  vol.  iii.  397.] 

striking  the  benches  to  expnss  applause.  *  Copy.  *;  B.  L  a  f.  8. 
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He  next  invetglis  agaiust  the  poet,  who 

in  hish  haroic  rimis 

Cumplicth  warm-eBI  idiriGs  of  old  times. 

To  these  antique  tales  he  cotiHenins  the  application  of  the  extravagant  (rochanl- 
rients  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Fiiiioso,  partirularl;  of  such  licentious  tictions  as  the  rt- 
nioral  of  Merlin's  tomb  from  Wales  into  France,  or  Tuscany,  by  the  magic  operaliolu 
of  the  sorceress  Melissa  •*,    The  Orlando  had  been  just  now  translated  by  Harriogton. 

And  makcth  up  his  bard-betaken  taJe 

Wilb  stniiic;e  incbantoieaU,  fplch'd  from  darkiom  Tsle 

OtHinic  MeliuB,  who  \ij  magick  dODtn 

To  Tuscans  ei^le  trsnsporteji  Merlin's  tomb. 

But  he  suddenly  checks  hb  career,  and  retracts  his  thoughtless  temerity  in  pretum- 
mg  to  blame  such  tliemes  as  bad  been  immortalised  by  the  Fairy  Muse  of  Speiiser. 

<  But  let  no  rebel  satyr  dale  traduce 

•  Til'  eternal  legends  of  thy  Faerie  Muse, 

Renovned  Spenser  !  ahoni  no  earthly  wight 
Dares  once  to  cmulute,  much  less  dares  desplght. 
§tt  ^  ^^*    a. .     Sstust"  of  France,  and  Tuscan  Ariott, 
^j       £  J  jl^         Yield  rp  the  law rcll  garland  yebaueloit"'  '. 

Tn  the  fifth,  he  lidicules  the  whining  ghosts  of  The  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  whidi 
the  ungenerous  and  unpitying  puet  sends  hack  to  Hell,  williout  a  penny  to  pay  Cbvicn 
for  their  return  over  the  river  Styx  ", 

In  tlie  sixth,  he  laughs  at  the  heuimetricaJ  versiJi<^tion  of  the  Roman  prosody,  m 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  language,  lately  introduced  into  English  poetry  by  Stuti- 
hurst  the  translator  of  Virgil,  and  patronised  by  Gabriel  Harvey  and  sir  Pliilip  Sidney. 

Another  teams  the  homespun  tbrnd  of  rimee, 
Hatch'd  with  the  lolty  feet  of  elder  times. 
'  Glue  me  the  numbrcd  veru'  that  Virgil  sung, 

'  ''  And  Virgil's  selfe  shall  speake  the  English  tounge. — 

The  nimble  dactyl  striving  to  outgn 
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le  wad  fooliah  compliiiients  of  the  sonnel-wrifery  are  the  object  of  the  seventh 

Be  she  all  sooty  black,  or  beiry  brown. 

She  *s'  white  as  morrow's  milk,  or  flakes  new-blowii. 

I  it  absurd,  that  the  world  should  be  troubled  with  the  history  of  the  smiles 
of  a  lady ;  as  if  all  mankind  were  deeply  interested  in  the  privacies  of  a  lov^s 
I  the  momentary  revolutions  of  his  hope  and  despair  ^. 
eighth,  our  author  insmuates  his  disapprobation  of  sacred  poetry,  and  the 
ersions  of  scripture,  which  were  encouraged  and  circulated  by  the  puritans. 
:s  at  Robert  Southwells  Saint  Peter's  Compfaunf,  in  which  the  saint  weeps 
can,  published  thb  year,  and  the  same  writer's  Funerall  Teares  of  the  Two 
He  then,  but  without  mentioning  his  name,  ridicules  Markham's  Sion's  Muse, 
on  of  Solomon's  Song ''.    Here,  says  our  satirical  critic,  Solomon  assumes  the 
of  a  modem  sonnetteer ;  and  celebrates  the  sacred  spouse  of  Christ  with  the 
d  in  the  language  of  a  lover  smging  the  [nraises  of  his  mistress^'. 
TO  of  the  next  Satire  I  suq[>ect  to  be  Robert  Greene,  who  practised  the  vices 
so  freely  displayed  in  his  poems.    Greene,  however/ died  three  or  four  years 
e  publication  of  these  Satires'^.    Nor  is  it  very  likdy  that  he  should  have  been, 
lias  suggested  in  some  manuscript  papers,  Hall's  contemporary  at  Cambridge, 
IS  incorporated  into  the  university  of  Oxford,  as  a  master  of  arts  from  Cam- 
1  July,  under  the  year  1588^.    But  why  should  we  be  solicitous  to  recover 
vhich  indecency,  most  probably  joined  with  dulness,  has  long  ago  deservedly 
to  oblivion  ?  Whoever  he  was,  he  is  surely  unworthy  of  thefe  elegant  lines : 

Envy,  ye  Moses,  at  ]rour  thriving  mate ! 
Cupid  hath  crowned  a  new  laareate. 
I  sawe  his  statue  gayly  tii'd  in  green. 
As  if  he  had  some  seoood  Phebus  been  t 

■ 

His  statue  trimm'd  with  the  Venerean  tree. 

And  shrined  fair  witfain'yonr  aanctnary. 

What  he,  that  erst  to  gain  the  rfaymiog  goal.  Ace. 

m  proceeds,  with  a  liberal  disdain,  and  with  an  eye  oo  the  stately  buildings 
versity,  to  reprobate  the  Muses  for  thb  unworthy  profanation  of  then:  dignity. 

Take  this,  ye  Muses,  this  so  high  despight. 
And  let  all  hatefull,  luckless  birds  of  night. 
Let  screeching  owles  nest  in  yimr  razed  roo6  ^ 
And  let  your  floor  with  homed  satyr's  hoofs 
Be  diuted  and  defiled  euerie  mom. 
And  let  your  walb  be  an  eternal  icom ! 


7.  f.  15. 

1  says  that  this  poem  was  written  by  Davies  of  Herefbrd.    Ath,  Oion.  i.  445.    But  he  had 
Southwell,  p.  S34. 

upr.  vol.  iii.  p.  318.  s*  B.  i.  8.  f.  17. 

)93,  Feb.  1,  a  piece  li  entered  to  I>uit«r  caUsd  Clre§iie*s  FimfnUU    Regiflr.  Statioib  6.  U 

if*  Univ.  OxmL  tab  ami. 
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His  ezecratioa  of  tfae  inAmy  of  tddmg  to  the  "'i«^i'<^"*''*«'^*Ttt'j, '^^Hfchgitltit 
aniyect  of  a  book,  ii  strongly  expressed. 

What  if  some  ShorediLch  *  iuiy  shond  uicil« 
Some  luit-ataog  lecber,  cniiit  he  oeedi  indiu 
f^m        t  The  beaitl^  rites  orhired  uenecy, 

The  vhale  warld'a  CDiuer^  bawd  to  be  ? 

Did  neuer  yet  no  daEnoed  libertine, 

Nor  older  heathen,  nor  new  FiorcDtine  ",  jcc 

Our  poets,  too  frequeolly  the  cliildrcn  of  idleoess,  too  naturally  tbe  lovers  of  pld- 
sure,  begaa  now  to  be  men  of  the  world,  and  affected  to  mingle  in  the  disiipations  ud 
debaucheries  of  the  metropolia.  To  support  a  popularity  of  character,  not  so  rtxi] 
attainable  in  die  obscuriliea  of  retirement  anil  study,  tliey  frequented  tavetns,  becue 
libertines  aud  buffoons,  and  exhilarated  the  circles  of  the  ]>olite  and  the  profl^ilb 
Their  way  of  life  gave  the  colour  to  their  writing^i:  and  what  had  been  the  (avourilt 
topic  of  conversation,  was  sure  to  please,  when  recommended  by  the  graces  of  poeti^i 
Add  to  this,  that  poets  now  began  to  write  for  hire,  and  a  rapid  sale  was  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  purity  of  llie  reader's  mind".  The  author  of  The  Btten 
from  Parnassus,  acted  in  l6o6,  says  of  Drajlon,  a  true  genius,  "  However,  he  wants  mi 
tnienoteofapaet  of  our  times,  aud  tliat  is  this  :  he  cannot  swagger  it  well  in  a  taveraV 

The  first  Satire  of  the  second  book  properly  belongs  (o  the  last.  lu  it,  our  autbot 
continues  his  just  and  pointed  animadversions  on  immodest  poetry,  and  hints  at  same 
pertiicious  versions  from  the  Facetia;  of  Poggius  Florentinus,  and  from  Rabelais.  7k 
last  couplet  of  the  passage  1  am  going  to  transcribe,  is  most  elegantly  expressive. 

But  who  coDJur'd  thii  bawdie  Poggie'i  gluxt 

ia  lewde  botnE-bred  o 
Or  wiefccd  Bablais'  drunken  rcuellings  ", 
To  grace  the  misrule  of  our  taueniings  i 
Or  who  put  bayes  into  blind  Cupid's  fUt. 
~  e  what  Isurcatej  him  lilt"? 
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ifrter,  ''  How  a  yoog  OtUant  aboold  bd»ff  UnsHf  m  ao  Or^inarie^'.''  One 
lost  expensive  and  elegant  meetings  of  this  kind  in  London  is  here  described^ 
in  that  the  company  dined  so  very  late,  as  at  half  an  hour  after  eleven  in  the 
;  and  that  it  was  the  fiuhion  to  ride  to  this  polite  syanpomm  on  a  ^Mnish 
I  servant  running  before  with  his  master's  doke.  After  dinner,  they  went  on 
ck  to  the  newest  play.  The  same  author,  in  his  Behnan's  Night  Walkes«%  a 
iscription  of  London,  almost  two  centuries  ago,  gives  the  following  mstructions : 
t  tavemes,  there  shalt  thou  find  prodigalb :  pay  thy  two-pence  to  a  player  in 
rie,  there  shalt  thou  sit  by  an  harlot  At  ordinaries  thou  maist  dine  with  silken 
> 

e  second  Satire,  he  celebrates  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  our  ancestors,  in 
magnificent  mansions  for  the  accommodation  of  scholars,  wluch  yet  at  present 
le  more  use  than  that  of  reproaching  the  rich  with  their  comparative  neglect 
ng.    The  verses  have  much  dignity,  and  are  equal  to  the  subject. 

To  what  end  did  our  U?tih  mniiceitoarf 

Erect  of  old  those  itatelie  piles  of  can  ? 

For  thremd-hare  clerks,  and  for  the  rag^  Mme^ 

Whom  better  fit  some  cotfls  of  sad  sedosa  ? 

Blush,  Djgpgard  Age^  be  asliain'd  to  see 

Those  mooumeots  of  wiser  anncestrie ! 

And  ye,  faire  heapes,  the  Mutes  sacred  shrines. 

In  spight  of  time,  and  enaioos  repines, 

SUnd  still,  and  flonrisb  till  the  world's  last  day, 

Vpraiding  it  with  former  tone's^  decay. 

What  needes  me  i»re  for  anie  bookish  skiD, 

To  blot  white  paper  with  my  restlene  qoill : 

To  pore  on  painted  leanes,  or  beate  ny  braine 

With  lar-fetchM  thought :  or  to  consvme  in  uaine 

In  latter  euen,  or  midst  of  winter  nights. 

Ill-smelling  oyles,  or  some  stiU-watching  lights^  Ace* 

mdudes  his  complaint  of  the  general  disregard  of  the  literary  profession,  with 
1  paraphrase  of  tliat  passage  of  Pershis,  in  wUch  the  philosophy  of  the  pio- 


;er's  Gols  Home  Book,  p.  S2.    Hiere  is  an  old  quarto,  The  Meetings  of  Qallants  at  an 
ortheWalkesofPowles;  1604.    Jonsoo  says  of  lieutenant  Shift,  Epigr.  xii. 

He  steales  to  OTdnuuries,  thertf  he  playcs 
At  dice  his  borrowed  money 

nthia^  Bevells,  1600,  "  You  nwst  frequent  ordinaries  a  month  more,  to  initiate  yoaneU." 

title-page  is  O  per  se  O,  or  A  newe  Cryer  of  Langthome  and  Candle  Light,  fcc  Loud. 
Bl  Lett.    For  J.  Bosbie.    There  is  a  lifter  editioi^  1680,  4to« 

L  Again,  in  the  same  writer's  fiebnan  of  London  bringing  to  light  the  most  notorious  ViU 
t  are  now  practised  in  the  Kingdom,  signet  E.  3 :  "  At  the  best  ordinaries  where  your  only 
lend  aftemoooes,  &c."  Edit  liSOS,  4to.  Bl.  Lett  Printed  at  London  for  N.  Butter.  This 
second  edition.  There  was  another,  1616,  4to.  This  picee  is  called,  by  a  contemporary  wri- 
ost  witty,  elegant,  and  eloquent  di^lay  of  the  Yices  of  London  then  otanL  W«  Fennor's 
CouBonweaUh,  1617, 4to.  p.  1^ 

irning. 
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found  Arcesilaas,  and  of  the  ammnosi  Selonet,  is  proved  to  be  of  so  litllt  me  ud 
estimation  ", 

In  the  third,  he  laments  the  lucrative  injiulice  of  ihe  law,  while  iogennoiu  mau 
is  without  enoluroeDt  or  reward.     The  exordium  is  a  fine  iiiipni«eiiieDt  of  his  ongiinl. 

Who  doubu,  thp  laws  fell  dowm  from  Heauen'i  bigbt, 
LOte  U>  some  glidiuj;  rlarre  in  winter's  night  } 
Themi",  the  Kribe  of  god,  did  long  agone 
EograTc  them  ilrepe  in  during  marble  Mooe  : 
And  cut  theco  downe  on  thii  unruly  clay. 
That  men  might  know  to  rule  and  to  obey. 

Tlie  interview  between  the  anxious  clieut  and  the  rapacious  lawyer  is  dnwn  M 
much  humour ;  and  shows  the  authoritative  supcriorily,  and  the  mean  suhordinalion. 
subsisting  between  the  two  cbaiaclers,  at  that  time. 

The  crowcbing  client,  with  low-bended  knee. 

And  manic  wonhips,  and  ^irp  Sattcric, 

Tells  on  his  tale  as  Emoothly  as  him  list ; 

But  9till  the  lawyer's  eye  squints  on  his  Sit : 

If  that  seem  lined  with  b  larger  fee, 

"  Doubt  not  Ibe  aul[£,  the  law  is  plain*  for  th«." 

Though  *  miut  he  buy  hii  vainer  hope  with  price, 

Diwlout  hit  crowi;ei'",  and  tbaolie  him  for  adrice". 

The  fourth  displays  the  diHicultles  and  discouragements  of  the  physician.  Here  « 
karn,  that  the  sick  lady  and  the  gouty  peer  were  tlien  topics  of  (he  ridicule  of  6k 

satirist. 

The  sickly  ladie,  and  the  gowtie  peere,  . 

Still  aould  I  hiunt,  that  loue  Iheir  lifesodeere:  ., 

Where  H'e  is  deere,  who  catea  for  coyned  droue  ? 
Thai  spent  is  counted  gajnfi,  and  spared  iosse. 

He  thus  laughs  at  the  quintessence  of  a  sublimated  mineral  elixir. 
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Inpcfial  oils,  goklen  cordiaby  and  wuTereal  panaceas,  are  of  high  antiquity :  and 
perhaps  the  poffi  of  quackery  were  formerly  more  ostentatious  than  even  at  present, 
before  the  profession  of  medidne  was  freed  from  the  operations  of  a  spurious  and  su- 
perstitious alchymy,  and  when  there  were  mystics  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  religion. 
Fkracelsus  was  the  father  of  empericism. 

From  the  fifth  we  learn,  that  advertisements  of  a  living  wanied  were  affixed  on  one 
af  the  doors  of  Saint  Paul's  cathedral. 

SawBt  tboo  ere  Siqais  ^  patch'd  oo  Paul's  church  dore, 
To  gaJne  some  vmcaiit  Ticarage  before  ? 

Hie  sixth,  one  of  the  most  perspicuous  and  easy,  perbaps^  the  most  humorous,  in  the 

le  collection,  and  which  I  shall  therefore  give  at  length,  exhibits  the  servile  condi- 

of  a  dome&tic  preceptor  in  the  family  of  an  esquire.    Several  of  the  Satires  of  this 

hook,  are  intended  to  show  the  depressed  state  of  modest  and  true  genius,  and 

inattention  of  men  of  fortune  to  literary  merit. 

A  gentle  iquire  would  gladly  entertaine 
Into  his  house  some  trencher-chapelame'*  $ 
Some  willing  man,  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 
First,  that  he  lie  vpon  the  truckle-bed. 
While  his  young  maister  lieth  o'er  his  head'': 
Second,  that  he  do,  upon  no  default, 
Neuer  presume  to  sit  aboue  the  salt'i: 


**  Sk|iiis  was  the  first  word  of  advertisemeiits,  often  published  on  the  doors  of  Saint  Paul's.    Decker 
'*  The  first  time  that  you  enter  into  Paules,  pass  thorough  the  body  of  the  church  like  a  porter ; 
presrme  not  to  fetch  so  much  as  one  whole  tume  in  the  middle  ile,  nor  to  cast  an  eye  vpon  Siquis 
pasted  and  plaistered  vp  with  seruingmens  supplications.  Ace."    The  Ouls  Home  Booke,  1609. 
^  f  I.    And  in  Wroth's  Epigrams,  16^,  Epigr.  93, 

A  mery  Oreeke  set  yp  a  l^uis  late, 
To  signifie  a  stranger  come  to  towne 
Who  could  great  noses,  &c 

^  Or,  a  tabl»-chaplain.     In  the  same  sense  we  have  irencher4:mghi,  in  Lovc*s  Labour 's  Lost 

fa  This  iodolgence  allowed  to  the  pupil,  is  the  rcrerse  of  a  rule  anciently  practised  in  our  unif  er- 
tees*  In  the  statutes  of  Corpus  Christi  College  at  Oxford,  given  in  1516,  the  scholars  are  ordered  to 
Ikp  respectively  under  the  beds  of  the  feUows,  m  a  truckle-bed,  or  small  bed  shifted  about  upon 
'*  Sit  unom  [cubile]  altius,  et  aliud  humile  et  rotale,  et  in  altiori  cubet  socius,  in  altero 
discipolns.'*  Cap^  xuTii.  Much  the  same  injunction  is  ordered  in  the  statutes  of  Magdalen 
^  Oxford,  given  1459.  "  Sint  duo  Iccti  principales,  et  duo  lecti  roUles,  trookya  heddyg  vulgari- 
amicapati,  3cc."  Cap.  xlv.  And  in  those  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  given  1556,  where  troccU  ltd, 
fte  aU  ffpelling  of  the  word  truckle  bed,  ascertains  the  etymology  from  tmclea,  a  wheel.  Cap.  uri. 
hao  old  comedy.  The  Return  from  Parnassus,  acted  at  Cambridge  in  1606,  Amoretto  says,  "  When 
Ivas  in  Cambridge,  and  lay  in  a  trundle-bed  under  my  tutor,  &c.**    A.  ii.  Sc.  vi. 

•    *  Towards  the  bead  of  the  Uble  was  placed  a  large  and  lofty  piece  of  plate,  the  top  of  which,  in  a 
cavity,  bdd  the  salt  for  the  whole  company.    One  of  these  stately  saltcellars  is  still  preserved, 
in  use,  at  Winchester  College.     With  this  idea,  wo  must  undersUnd  the  following  passage,  of  a 
meanly  decked,  B.  vi.  i.  f.  83 : 

Now  Shalt  thou  never  see  the  salt  beset 
With  a  big-bellied  gallon  flagooet. 

la  JofMo't  Cyntiiia's  Revells,  acted  in  1600,  it  is  said  of  an  affected  roxcomb,  "  HU  fashion  is,  not 
Is  taka  knovladgc  of  him  that  is  beneath  him  in  clothes.    He  never  drinkes  btUj^  the  «a/<."    A.  i.  S.  ii. 
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Sit  bare  at  meiles,  and  oub  half  rice  aud  «ai 
Last,  that  he  never  bi>  yong  mainter  beat ; 
But  he  mutt  aske  hii  mother  to  define 
How  manie  jcTic!  thevovld  his  breech  iboali 
All  tbete  obeerv'd,  bo  could  coDtenleil  be, 
Tn  give  five  markei,  and  winter  liverie*'. 


Prom  those  who  despbed  lesuning,  he  makes  a  transition  to  those  who  abused  or  ife- 
^dcd  it  bj  false  pretences.  Judicial  astrology  is  llie  subject  of  the  seventh  Satire, 
supposes  that  Astrology  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Egyptiao  ntidwives,  and  Att 
having  been  nursed  by  Superstition,  she  assumed  the  garb  of  Science. 

That  now,  who  pared  his  aaltei,  or  libs  his  iwinc  > 
But  he  must  fint  take  conuel  of  the  ligne. 

Again,  of  the  behcver  in  the  sturs,  he  says, 

Uia  feare  or  Iiope,  Tor  pIfDtie  or  for  lack,  '. 

Mangi  all  vpon  his  new-ycars's  Jtbnanaik. 

IT  cttaoce  once  m  (he  Epiing  bis  bend  ihoold  ake. 

It  aaa  fortold  :  "  thus  says  mine  Almauact." 

The  numerous  astrological  tracts,  particularly  pieces  called  Prognosticatioitt,  pobliM 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  are  a  proof  how  strongly  the  people  were  in&luated 
Ab  sort  of  diviuation.  One  of  the  most  remarkable,  was  a  treatise  written  in  the 
1582,  by  Richard  Harvey,  brother  to  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  learned  astrologer  of  Camhiidg^ 
predicting  the  portentous  coajunction  of  the  primary  planets,  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  irivi 
was  to  happen  the  next  year.  It  had  the  immediate  effect  of  throwing  the  whole  kii^diM 
into  the  most  violent  consternation.  When  the  fears  of  the  people  were  over,  Nash  pA- 
lished  a  droll  account  of  their  opinions  and  apprehensions  while  this  fomudable  pliao- 
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ThM  was.  and  that  was  tenn'd  the  time  oif  gotd^ 

When  worid  and  time  were  young,  that  mm  are  old  t 

When  qoiet  Satnrne  fway'd  the  mace  of  lead. 

And  pride  was  yet  onbome,  and  yet  nnbred. 

Time  was,  that  wUIes  the  antamne-lall  did  las^ 

Onr  hnngrie  sires  gap'd  lor  the  foiling  mast 

Could  no  unhusked  akome  leane  the  tree^ 

But  there  was  challen^  made  whose  it  might  be. 

And  if  some  nice  and  li^noroiis  appetite 

Desir'd  more  dainlie  didi  of  rare  delite. 

They  scal'd  the  stoied  crab  with  clasped  knee. 

Till  they  had  sated  their  deBpotts  ee. 

Or  searched  the  bopeftill  thicks  of  hedgy-rows, 

For  brierie  berriesb  hawes,  .or  sowrer  sloes  X 

Or  when  they  meant  to  fiire  the  fin'st  of  all, 

They  lick'd  oake-leanes  besprint  with  hony-ihD. 

As  for  the  thrise  three^ai^ed  beech-nut  shell. 

Or  chesnuf  s  anned  hnske,  and  hid  fcemell. 

Nor  squire  dmst  tondi,  the  lawe  woqjld  not  aflbrd. 

Kept  for  the  court,  and  for  the  king^s  owne  board. 

Their  royal!  plate  was  clay,  or  wood,  or  stone. 

The  Tulgar,  saoe  his  hand,  dse  he  had  none. 

Their  ootie  cellar  was  the  neighbour  brooke. 

None  did  for  better  care,  for  better  looke. 

Was  then  no  'plaining  of  the  brewer's  scape^. 

Nor  greedie  Tintner  mix'4  the  strained  grape. 

The  king's  pa?ilioa  was  the  grassie  green, 

Vnder  safe  shelter  of  the  shadie  treen.— 

Bat  when,  by  Ceies'  hnswifirie  and  peine. 

Men  leam'd  to  borie  the  reniuing  graine. 

And  fother  Janns  taught  the  new-found  vine 

Rise  on  the  eime,  with  manle  a  friendly  twine: 

And  base  desire  bade  men  to  deluen  lowe 

Fdr  needlesse  metalls^  then  gan  mischief  growe : 

Then  foirewell,  foyrest  age !  Jcc-^^^ 

ben,  b  the  proaecution  of  a  sort  of  poetical  phflosophy,  which  prefers  ciriliged  to 
life,  wishes  for  the  nakedness  or  the  Airs  of  our  simple  ancestors,  in  comparison  of 
taatic  fopperies  of  the  exotic  qiparel  of  his  own  age. 

They  naked  went,  or  clad  in  ruder  hide. 

Or  homespun  russet  Toid  of  foraine  pride. 

But  thou  canst  maske  in  garish  gawderie. 

To  suite  a  fooPs  for-feiched  Huerie. 

A  Frenche  head  joyn'd  to  necke  Italian, 

Thy  thighs  from  Germanie,  and  breast  ftom  Spain: 

An  Englishman  in  none,  a  fbole  in  all. 

Many  in  one^  and  one  in  seueralP'. 

of  die  Tanities  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  was  the  erection  of  monuments,  equally 
Md  coabenome,  charged  with  a  waste  of  capricious  decorations^  and  loaded  with 
iwHis  and  disproportionate  sculpture.    They  succeeded  to  the  rich  solemnity  of  the 


2  Cheats.  J!  B.  iii.  1.  f.  45. 
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gotliic  tdiriue,  which  jet,  amid  the  profusion  of  cmbeUisliments,  presened  unirona prin- 
ciples of  arcliitecture. 

In  the  second  Siitin-,  our  autlior  moralizes  od  these  empty  memorials,  which  were  alt 
allotted  to  illustrious  or  inramous  characters. 

Some  italely  tombc  he  liuijds,  Egyplian-wiic,  , 

Efx  Regain  wriltCD  on  Ute  pyrainit:  j 

'                                            Whereas  great  Arthur  lies  in  nidetoke,  ,^ 

That  neuer  felt  aught  \ntt  the  feller's  stroke",  g 

Small  lionour  can  be  got  with  gaudie  gnae,  «  ' 
A  rotten  name  litini  death  it  cRDDOtnaue.                  ,    i.,     , 

The  fairer  lotnbe,  the  fowler  is  thj  name,  -, 

The  greater  porope  procvring  grcBter  shame.  , 

Thy  Eoonumeol  make  Ihou  thy  living  deeds,  . , 

t                 '                 No  otber  tomb  thsD  tbat  true  virtue  needs'  -                 * 

What,  had  he  nought  ivhcrebj  be  might  be  knowne,  ■ 

Kut  costly  pllements  of  some  curious  stouej  .j 

The  mailer  nature's,  and  the  workman's  frBDie  'j 

His  purse's  cost; — nherc  then  is  Osmond's  iiame(  « 
Deservedst  thou  ill  ?  well  Here  thy  name  and  thee, 
Wert  thou  indilcbed  in  great  secrecie ; 
Whereas  no  passengers  might  curse  thy  dust,  &e ''. 

The  third  is  the  description  of  a  citizen's  feast,  to  wliich  he  n-aa  invited. 
With  hollow  words,  and  oueily"  request 

But  ttic  great  profusion  of  the  entertainment  was  not  the  effect  of  liberality,  but  i 
Lint  that  do  second  invitation  must  be  expected.  The  effort  was  too  great  to  be  r- 
peated.    The  guest  who  dined  at  this  table  often,  had  only  a  single  dish". 

The  fourth  b  an  arraignment  of  ostentatious  piety,  and  of  those  who  strove  to  puli 
themselves  into  notice  and  esteem  hy  petty  pretensions.  The  illustrations  are  bigU] 
humorous. 
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■ 

But  lie  must  cut  bis  gkwe  to  show  his  piide. 

That  his  trim  jewel  might  be  better  spied: 

And,  that  men  might  some  burgesse*'  him  repute, 

With  sattiD  sleeves  hath  ^  gnc*d  his  sacke-cloih  suii^. 


fUi  is  a  droU  portrait  of  the  distress  of  a  ImtHe  ecmrtier^  or  tine  gentleman, 
riwblde,  or  peml^y  was  suddenly  blown  off  by  a  boisterons  puff  of  wind  while 
aking  his  bows  ^.  > 

He  lights,  and  runs  and  qnicklie  hath  him  sped 
To  ouertake  his  ouer-runoiiig  head,  ^tc, 

ire  our  satirist's  reflections  on  thb  disgraoefid  aocjdent. 

Fie  oo  aU  courtesae,  and  onnily  windes, 

Two  only  foes  that  fiiire  dtigwisemaiit  Andes ! 

Strange  curse,  but  fit  for  such  •  fickle  age^ 

When  scalpes  are  snbfeot  to  sooh  vaasalagelT- 

Is 't  not  sweet  pride,  when  nan  their  cnwnes  must  shade 

With  that  which  jerfces  the  hams  of  ererie  jade*' ! 

next,  is  the  figure  of  a  famished  gallant,  or  beau^  which  n  much  better  drawn 
\y  of  the  comedies  of  those  times.  His  had  b  perpetaally  -on  the  hilt  of  his 
ie  picks  his  teeth,  but  bas  dmed  with  dulMi  Homphry^.  He  professes  to  ke«f» 
1  and  open  house  for  eveiy  firagglii^  eaM/terf,*  where  the  dmners  are  long 
fied  with  music,  and  where  many  a  gay  yeuth^  with  a  hJgb-plumed  hat,  chooses 
inch  rather  than  to  pay  hb  shilling.    He  b  so  emaciated  for  want  of  eating. 


ich  citizen.  •*  That  is,  kt  hath,  Hu:.  •*  B.  UL  4.  £  55. 

t  of  articles  of  inquiry  sent  to  •  coUege  in  OxlDid,  aboot  the  year  1676,  by  the  Tisitor  bishop 
!  commissary  is  ordered  diligently  to  remark,  and  report,  whether  any  of  the  semor  fellows 
p.  I  will  not  suppose  that  bobwigs  are  here  intended.  But  after  such  •  proscription,  who 
tne,  that  the  bushy  grizsle-wig  should  cfer  hatv  been  adopted  as  ■  badge  of  grmnty  ?  So 
e  ideas  of  dignity  or  levity  in  dieml  There  is  an  Epigram  in  IiaRii^;loii^  written  perhape 
Of  Gallia's  goodly  Periwigge.  B.  i.  66b  This  was  undouhfeedly  fiJse  hhir.  la  Hayman's 
or  Epigrams,  printed  16S8|  there  it  oiu  To  a  Pwiwlggian.  B.  i.  65.  p.  10.  Agihi,  To  a 
riwiggian.  B.  ii.  9.  p.  21.    Our  author  qientioDS  a  periwig  fgain,  Bl  ?•  S.  t  63L 

A  golden  periwigg  on  a  blackmoor^s  brow. 

5.  f.  57. 

,  he  has  walked  all  day  in  Saint  Pfturs  church  without  a  dinner.  In  the  body  of  oM  Saint 
i  huge  and  conspieuous  monument  of  sir  John  Beanchsmp,  boried  in  1358,  eon  of  Guy,  and 
Thomas,  earls  of  Warwick.  This,  by  a  migar  nuHake,  was  at  Itngth  caOed  the  tomb  of 
ake  of  Glouoester,  who  was  really  buried  at  Saint  AHhui's,  where  his  magniieeBt  shrine  now 
he  middle  aisle  of  Saint  Paul's  is  called  the  iluiM  GeOtry,  in  a  chapter  of  the  GiOs  Hohie 
IT  a  gallant  dioold  behaoe  hhasalf  fas  PMks  Walkcs-'Ch.  HH  p.  17.  Of  thebooMan  of  this 
Ndatory,  the  general  readtfvnqs  pf  Vtmjtn  and  their  oUtntSa  pickpockets,  cheats,  bucks, 
es,  poets,  ptayen,  and  many  others  wh9  eitber  for  idleness  or  bosines  fouid  it  convenient  to 
most  fashkmable  crowd  in  London,  fi  umpe  pafticnlar  dascripHoa  auiy  be  seen  in  DeklMrfs 
e,  or  WestmwMters  Oomplauit  Ibr  long  Vacations  and  short  T^rmes,  under  the  chapier, 
fdes^^oaiplitet.    Sigaat.  D.  S.  iond.  for  Ma  Hoigttts^  1608, 4fto.  BL  Utl. 

R 
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that  his  swonl-belt  hangs  loose  over  liit  b'^  the  «flect  of  kmigtr  ami  heny  ifm.   Yet  bt 

U  dressed  ui  die  height  of  (he  feshiiHi, 

Alt  trappad  in  tlM  OMr-foiind  bnuerie. 

He  pretends  to  have  been  at  the  conquest  of  Cales,  where  the  nima  worked  fab  boooet 
His  bair  stands  upright  in  (be  French  style,  with  one  long  loch  hanging  low  on  Ui 
shoulders,  wliich,  the  satirist  tutds,  puts  us  in  mind  or  a  nvtite  cord,  the  tmlj  Fngliik 
rope,  which  he  probably  will  one  day  wear. 

Hm  linm  collar  LabjriDUiwn  Kt,     . 
WhoM  (hoTund  (Inilile  tarningi  timer  act : 
Hii  tlecTC*  half-bid  with  eHow-pipionin^ 
Aiirhc  meant  to  fly  with  linm  wiDgi". 
But  when  I  looke,  and  niM  mine  eyet  beluv, 
What  mnater  meeti  mine  Kfa  in  homtji  (bow  i 
So  (leitder  wiiit,  witli  Hch  an  abbofi  lorBe, 
Did  neuer  lober  natnni  iiire  eoaytj'at  1 

Reai*d  on  lOiiie  Itiche  Un  tender  cone  to  ihielil ". 

In  the  prologue  to  thn  book,  our  author  strives  to  obviate  the  objections  of  certib 
critics  who  ftlsely  and  fot^ishly  thou^t  his  Satirea  too  perspicuous.  Nothing  could  bt 
mope  abnird  than  the  notion,  that  because  Penius  is  ofaacure,  therefore  obscurity  must  be 
necessarily  one  of  the  qualities  of  satire.  If  Peisins  under  the  severitiea  of  a  prosa^ 
live  and  san^iiuary  fiovemmeut,  was  often  obliged  to  conceal  his  meaniog,  this  was  bH 
Ihe  case  of  Hall.  But  the  ddrkness  and  difficulties  of  Pcrsius  arise  in  ^e*t  measure  froa 
his  own  adectatioii  and  false  ta^^te.  He  ivould  liave  been  enigmatical  under  the  mildesi 
goveninieut.  To  be  uuiotelligible  can  never  naturally  or  properly  belong  to  auy  spcdei 
of  writing.  Hallof  himself  is  certainly  nltscure:  yef  he  owes  some  of  bis  obscurity  to  n 
imitation  of  this  ideal  excellence  of  llie  Roman  satiri^t^. 

TTie  fourth  book  breathes  a  stronger  spirit  of  indignation,  and  abounds  with  applica- 
tions of  Juvenal  lo  modem  manners,  yet  \i  ilh  the  appearance  of  original  and  unborroHed 
saliri!. 

Ttie  Krsl  is  miscellaneous  and  excursive,  lint  the  subjects  ol>en  lead  to  an  unbetntiiiii{ 
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Whom  staked  vp,  like  tD  tome  itellioB  fteed. 
They  keep  with  eggs  and  oysters  for  the  breed. 
O  Lucine  I  barren  Caia  bath  >n  heir. 
After  her  husbaod*s  doKen  years  despair: 
And  now  the  bribed  midwife  sweares  apace. 
The  bastard  babe  doth  beare  his  fiitlier*!  lace. 

lus  enhances  the  value  of  oertam  novelties,  by  dedariog  tliem  to  be, 

Worth  little  less  than  landing  of  a  whale, 
Or  Gades  spoils  ''^  or  a  cjifui*s  fonerale. 

« 

illusion  is  to  Spensei^s  Talus  in  the  following  oooplet : 

Gird  bat  the  cynleke't  helmet  on  his  head. 
Cares  he  for  Tains,  or  his  flayle  of  leade  ? 

Ids,  that  the  guilty  persoi^  when  marked,  destroys  all  distinction,  like  the  cuttle- 
cealed  in  liis  own  blackness.        <«. 


t  ■:     ' 


Long  as  the  craftie  cnttle  Beth  wm%  ••  ■  >  i 

In  the  blacke  ckmd  of  hb'tfaidttt^ttlmitare ; 
Who  list,  complaine  of  ihronged  fUth  or  fkme. 
When  he  may  shift  it  to  another's  name. 

Ills  describes  the  effect  of  his  satire,  and  the  eiyoyment  of  hu  own  success  in  this 
of  poetry. 


Now  see  I  fira^akit  sp«k|^  from  hit  e|M^ 

Like  to  a  comet's  tayle  in  th'  angrie  skies; 

His  powting  checks  poll  vp  aboue  his  brow. 

Like  a  swolne  toad  tooch'd  with  the  spider's  blow : 

His  month  shrinks  side-ways  like  a  soomfnl  playse^. 

To  take  his  tired  ear's  ingimtcful  plaoe.-^— 

Nowe  laugh  I  loud,  and  breake  my  splene  to  lee^^ 

This  pleasing  pastime  of  my  poesie : 

Much  better  than  a  Paria-gardpn beare'*. 

Or  prating  poppet  oo  m.  theater. 

Or  Mimo's  Whistling  to  his  tabouret '^, 

Sdling  a  laughter  fbr  a  oold  meal*s  meat 


i  was  newly  taken. 

b.  Jonson  says,  in  The  Silent  Woman,  "  of  a  fool,  that  would  stand  thusf  with  a  playse 
c."    A.i.  &iL    See  more  instances  in  Old  Plays,  ToLiii.  p.  395,  edit  178a 

len  led  they  cosm  (the  gull)  to  the  gase  of  an  enterlude,  or  the  beare-bayting  of  FarisOaiden, 
ther  place  of  thiering."  A  ManifSest  Detection  t^iht  mott  vjfU  and  dtUUmbU  use  ^  Dice  Play, 
date,  Bl.  Lett.  Signat.  D.  iiii.  Abraham  Vele,  the  printer  of  this  piece,  lived  before  the  year 
sain,  ibid.  '*  Some  ii  or  iii  (pickpocketi)  hath  Panlei  ehoreh  oo  charge,  other  hath  Weat- 
ftwle  in  terme  time,  diuerse  Chepeqrde  with  the  iteah  and  fishe  shambles^  some  the  Borough 
-baytmg,  some  the  court,  Itc."    Pans  Garden  was  in  the  Bonmgh. 

ig  or  fifing  to  a  taboor.    I  believe  Kempa  is  haraiidicnled. 
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It  is  in  iuveoal'i  stjile  to  make  illiUnitioDi  ntiriad.  Tbcjr  an  Imc  toj  art&lly  inl 
ingeuionilj  iDtroduced'^. 

He  Mcoml  is  tbe  character  of  an  old  comtry  'iquire,  who  stanct  himself,  lo  fare«ii  Im 
iion  ft  lawyer  and  a  gentleman.  It  appears,  that  ths  vanity  or  luxury  (^jMircfaun; 
(laintiei  at  an  exorbitant  price  began  carl;. 

Let  iwcct-mouth'd  U arcla  bid  vbat  erawu  iba  phwe. 

For  half-Ted  cherrlci,  or  grccne  garden  pcue, 

Or  the  Brtt  utjchoak  ofiil  tbereve, 

Tb  make  w  latiih  cart  fbr  little  cbeve. 

Wh«o  Lollio  fesMelh  in  bli  TerBllinE  At, 

SomeftaTTedpullea  ucura  tbe  riuted  ipjt: 

For  eti  bov  ibniU  kii  (on  mlutf  ned  be 

At  iom  of  ctMiit  or  of  the  chaecery,  kc. 

The  tensnti  wonder  at  their  laodlcrd'a  fon> 

And  bleraa  tbem  "  n  n  aoddai  Mating  on ! 

More  than  who  gi«e*  hit  peace  to  view  khdC  tricke 

Ofitrange  Morocru'i  dunbearithmetlcke". 

Or  the  jouBg  etephant,  or  two-tajiPd  iteaae. 

Or  theridg'd  camel,  orthe  OddJing  fireera".' 

Poola  they  may  feede  on  wonla,  and  line  on  ajre  ", 

lliat  etimbe  to  honour  bj Jlw  palpit^  >>>7i',; 

Kt  Koen  yearn  pining  in  m  •ncbor'*,  chejte". 

To  win  mne  patched  ibredi  of  miniKte*'! 

fie  predicts,  with  no  unall  lagadty,  that  LoUio's  sod's  dislaot  posterity  will  rack  tUr 
rents  to  a  treble  proportion. 

And  hedge  in  all  tbeir  ndgbbonn  commea  laodi. 

Enclosures  of  wa&te  lauds  were  among  the  great  and  national  gTicTunceaofour  ai 


"  B.  iv,  1,  f.  7,  "  Them»clvef, 

"  Bankes'i  borec  culled  Morocco.    Sec  Steeveni's 
"  Shewca  ot  ihoac  timn.    He  aaf  9,  in  ihii  Satire, 
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It  may  be  presumedy  that  the  praetke  was  then  carried  on  mXb  the  most  arbi- 
ifMrit  of  oppression  and  monopoly. 

t  third  is  on  the  pride  of  pedigree.  The  introduction  is  from  Juvenal's  eighth 
,  and  the  substitution  of  the  memorials  of  £nglish  ancestry,  such  as  were  then 
labley  in  the  place  of  Juvenal's  parade  of  family  statues  without  arms  or  ears,  is  re- 
bly  happy.  But  the  humour  u  half  lost,  unless  by  recollecting  the  Roman  original, 
ider  perceives  the  unexpected  paiallei. 

Or  call  some  old  chorcb-wiadowe  to  record 

The  tige  of  thy  hxr  armet. 

Or  find  some  figuiet  half  obliterate. 
In  rain-beat  marble  aeare  to  the  clmrch-gate^ 
Upon  a  crone-legg'd  tombe.    What  boota  it  thee, 
To  shewe  the  nutted  bnojde  that  did  tie 
The  garter  of  thy  greatest  grandsire^s  knee  ? 
What,  to  resenre  their  relicks  many  yearas. 
Their  siluer  spurs,  or  spils  of  broken  qpeares  ? 
Or  cite  old  Ocland's  Terse**,  how  they  did  wield 
The  wars  in  Turwin  or  io  TUraey  Aeld  i 

rwards,  some  adventurers  for  raising  a  ibrtnne  are  introduced.  One  trades  to 
I  for  gold.  This  is  a  glance  at  sir  Walter  Rawleigh's  expedition  to  that  country. 
!r,  with  more  success,  seeks  it  in  the  philosopher's  stone. 

When  half  his  landi  are  spent  in  golden  smoke, 
And  now  his  second  hopeful!  glasM  is  broke. 
Bat  ytt,  if  haply  his  third  foraaoe  bold, 
Devoteth  all  his  pots  and  pans  to  gold.   ' 

e  well-known  dassical  passages  are  thus  happily  miied,  modernised,  and  accommo- 
o  his  general  puipose. 

Was  neuer  foxe  bat  wDy  cnbs  begets ; 
The  bear  bis  ficrcenesse  to  his  brood  besets : 
Nor  fearfiill  hare  fdls  ftom  the  lyon's  seed, 
Nor  eagle  wont  the  tender  done  to  breed. 
Crete  euer  wont  the  cypresse  sad  to  bear, 
Acheron's  banks  the  palish  popelar : 
The  palm  doth  rifely  rise  in  Jory  field**. 
And  Alphens'  waters  nought  bat  oline  yiekl : 
Afopos  breeds  big  bnllroshes  alone. 
Meander  heath;  peaches  by  Nilos  growne: 


bout  attending  to  this  circumstanoe,  we  miss  the  meaning  and    hamoor  of  the  following 
y.  1. 

Pardon,  ye  glowing  eares !  needes  will  it  out, 

lliough  brazen  walls  compass*d  my  tongue  about. 

As  thick  as  wealthy  ScrobioV  quickset  rowes 

In  the  wide  common  that  he  did  enckMe. 

rt  of  the  third  Satire  of  the  same  book  turns  on  this  idea, 
sopr.  Tol.  iii.  p.  SU.  **  In  Judea. 
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|at      _^_  ^  J       Au  English  wolfe,  an  iriib  toad  lo  jee, 

In  (he  fourOi,  these  diversions  of  a  delicate  joiith  of  fashion  ami  refined  manDtrs  art 
ipQituuied,  as  opposed  lo  the  rougher  eniploymeiits  nf  a  military  life. 

Galtio  tatf  pull  me  roMt  ere  tbr;  fall, 
Or  ia  hii  net  cntrsp  the  tennitJwll ; 
Or  tend  his  apar-liawke  manlling  in  her  mewe, 
Or  j'elping  beagles  buiy  heeld  pursue: 
Or  BBUh  B  ainking  corke  vpon  (he  ihore  ", 
Or  haller  fiochea  through  a  priTy  rioore*", 
Or  list  be  spend  tbe  time  in  spottfitl  game,  J(.c. 
He  adds, 

Sec^  thou  the  nKc-leauea  TbII  ungathercd  >  ' 

Then  hyc  thee,  waaton  Gallio,  to  wed.— 
Hye  Ibce,  ami  gioe  the  •nrld  yet  one  doarie  more, 
Scch  a£  it  got,  when  thou  ttiysrif  vai  bore. 

In  ihc  contrast  between  the  marlial  and  eft'eminate  life,  which  iitdtides  a  geseial  rini- 
cule  of  Ihe  foolish  passion,  which  now  prevdiled,  of  loaking  it  a  part  of  tbe  education  of 
btir  youth  to  bear  arms  in  tlie  wars  of  tlic  Netherlands,  are  some  of  Hall's  roost  spirilri 
and  nervous  verses. 

Jf  Martius  in  boiBterou.  buffs  be  drew. 
Branded  with  iron  platfu  upon  the  breast. 
And  pointed  on  the  shoulden  tor  ibe  Douce**, 
I  As  uew  come  from  tbe  Belgian-garrisons ; 

What  hbould  thou  need  to  enuy  anght  at  that, 
When  OS  thou  ameileat  like  a  ciuet-i^t  J 
^^^^^%  ^  When  u  tliinc  oyled  lock*  imooth-platted  fell, 

,  Shining  like  vaniish'd  piclurea  on  B  aall  i 

When  a  plumM  fanne''  may  bhade  thy  chalked  "  iac^ 

Aud  lawny  atrip*  thy  naked  bwom  grace  i 

If  brabblLng  Makafray,  at  each  fair  and  "size  ", 

Picks  quarrels  for  lo  shea  his  valiantize. 

Straight  pressed  for  an  hsngry  Switier's  [>ay 

Tothm 
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Ob,  Hercules,  haw  like ''  to  prove  m  man, 
Thmt  all  BO  rath  **  his  warlike  life  began ! 
Thy  mother  ooold  for  thee  thy,  cradle  set 
Her  busbandts  rusty  inn  corselet ; 
Whose  jargling  sound  might  rock  her  babe  to  rest, 
That  neaer  plain'd  of  his  vneasy  nest : 
Tliere  did  he  dreame  of  dreary  wars  at  hand, 
And  woke,  and  fought,  and  woo,  ert  he  could  stand  ^. 
But  who  bath  scene  the  lambs  of  Tarentine, 
Must  guesse  what  Gallic  his  manners  beene ; 
All  soft,  as  is  the  foiling  thistle-downe. 
Soft  as  tlie  fumy  ball  ^^,  or  Morrioo*s  crowne  *^^ 
Now  Gallic  gins  thy  youthly  heat  to  raigne. 
In  every  Tigorous  limb,  and  swelling  yaine : 
Time  bids  thee  raise  thine  headstrong  thoughts  on  high 
^  To  valour,  and  adventurous  chivalry. 

Pawne  thou  no  gloue  ^'^  for  challenge  of  the  deede,  kc  '^' 

The  fifth,  the  most  obscure  of  any,  exhibits  the  extremes  of  prodigality  and  avarice,  and 
afibrds  the  first  instanee  I  remember  to  have  seen,  of  nominai  initials  with  dashes.  Yet  in 
fais  postscript,  he  professes  to  have  avoided  all  personal  applications '®\ 

In  the  sath,  from  Juvenal's  position  that  every  man  is  naturally  discontented,  and 
wishes  to  change  his  proper  condition  and  character,  he  ingeniously  takes  occasion  to 
expose  some  of  the  new  fashions  and  atfectations. 

Out  from  the  Cades  to  the  eastern  mome. 
Not  one  but  holds  hb  native  state  forlome. 
When  comely  striplings  wish  it  were  their  chance^ 
For  Cenis'distaffe  to  exchange  their  lance; 


^  Likely.  «  Eariy. 

**  O  Hercules,  a  boy  so  delicately  reared  must  certainly  prove  a  hero !  Yon,  Hercules,  was  nursed  in 
ycnr  father's  shield  for  a  cradle,  &c.    But  the  tender  GalUq,  &c. 

>«>  A  ball  of  perfume, 

'^  Morrioo  is  the  fool  m  a  play. 

'*"  He  says  with  a  sneer,  "  Do  noiplay  with  ike  ckmneier  qf  a  toUkr,  Be  noi  amietUed  only  to  tkom 
yomr  tmtrage  m  tilting.    But  enter  mto  red  service,  ^c." 

^'  B.  iv.  4.  In  a  couplet  of  this  Satire,  he  alludes  to  the  Scbola  Salemitana,  an  old  medical  system 
in  rhyming  tctm^  which  chiefly  describes  the  qualities  of  diet. 

Tbo  neuer  haue  I  Saleme  rimes  profest. 
To  be  some  lady's  trencher-critick  guest. 

There  is  much  humour  in  treneher-critkk,  Collmgbom,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  Satire,  is 
the  same  whos^  Legend  is  in  The  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  and  who  was  hanged  for  a  distich  on  Gatesby, 
Batdiff,  lord  Lovel,  and  king  Richard  the  Third,  about  the  year  1484.  See  Mirr.  Mag.  p.  455,  edit, 
1610,  4tio.    Our  author  says. 

Or  lucklesse  Collingbonme  feeding  of  the  crowes; 

That  is,  be  was  food  for  the  crows  when  on  the  gallows.    At  the  end,  is  the  fint  use  I  have  seen,  flf  a 
*itty  apoUie|matical  oomparison,  of  a  libidmous  old  man. 

The  maidens  mocke,  and  caU  him  withered  leeke. 
That  with  a  greene  tayle  has  an  hoary  head. 

'^  B.  IT.  6.    GoUybiit,  here  used,  means  a  rent  or  tax-gatherer.    KoXXv/5ir«K»  nommidariiK. 
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And  wuR  enriU  periwig  mod  cbatk  thdr  Ctce, 
And  ftjil  are  porinB  on  Acir  poc^rt-gluM  ; 
lyr'd  ■"  with  phm'd  niA,  ud  bm,  and  pwllet  Mitpt, 
And bukM  end  verdnigBlc*  ■boat  their  Upi: 
And  traad  oa  coiked  ttilti  >  prinnei't  pace. 

Beside  whit  ii  faere  said,  we  faive  before  leeo,  that  penikM  wen  now  among  tbt 
Dovdtiei  in  dress.    From  wLat  follows  it  appean  that  coacbo  were  now  in  comaoR 


Sit  p«rcbcd  in  u  idle  ebariot-roome }  .• 

"Tbe  rustic  wishing  to  turn  soldier,  is  pictured  in  tlitse  lively  and  poetic&l  colonn. 


""  Atliral,  dressed,  adorned. 

'■*  Of  lher«pid  IncrtM*  of  the  niimb*r  of  Mschfs,  but  more  p»n*Miliiriy  of  ha.-lioey-co»cbM, 
bare  ■  curiou*  pnmf  in  A  pinunt  IKipute  betnem  Coach  and  Sedan,  Inod,  1636,  4ta.  "  Them 
einiiicnt  places  foriUippage  are  Pawlcs-Eata  intoChvapside,  LudgBlc,  end  Ludgate  Hill,  especially  vb 
■be  piny  in  done  at  the  Friers :  then  Holborne  Cunduit,  and  Holbome  Bridge,  i<  villanoudy  ftarai 
«ith  Ihcm,  Holier  Lane,  Smithfield,  and  Cow  Lane,  wndin;  aD  about  thcimew  otoM  mended  n 
Then  ibimt  the  Stockcs,  and  Ponltrie,  Temple  Barre,  Fetter  Lane,  and  Sbo*  lane  next  to  Fleet  Sbeeta 
But  lo  see  their  multitude,  eilhei  when  there  it  a  niasque  at  Whitvliall,  or  a  lord  mayar'i  feul,  or  I 
new  play  at  •amr  of  the  playhouses,  you  would  admire  to  lee  them  bow  cioie  they  stand  lofirtbcr,  bli 
mutton-plei  in  a  cook's  oren,  iic"  Signal.  F.  Mar^ton,  in  1.59S.  apeaks  of  the  jauliin^  taadi  of  ■ 
Measaliaa.  Sv.  Villan,  B.  i.  3.  And  in  Manton's  Poslicript  to  Pigmslion,  139S,  we  are  1u  UDderstail 
a  coach,  where  he  says, 


Asdolb  a  tambrell  through  the  paved  street. 

lu  Cynthia's  Bebela,  1600,  a  spendthrift  is  introduced,  who  amon-  other  polite  extravagances,  ii'<abk 

to  mainlaiue  a  ladie  rn  her  two  carroches  a  day,"     A.  iv.  S.  ii.     However,  in  the  old  comedy  of  lUo. 

Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  Drst  printed  in  1611,  a  avick  anil  marodit  seem  diffcicut  rebicles.   A.  ir-  &  3. 

In  horslitter^,  [in]  coaches 

ra  the  poet  means  a  synonyme  fu 
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The  ftnrdy  ploaglimin  doth  the  soldier  see 

All  icarfed  with  pied  ooloun  to  the  knefl^ 

Whom  Indian  pUU^pe  hath  made  ftNrtunate; 

And  none  he  gint  to  loathe  hit  fonner  itate: 

Nowe  doth  he  inlsr^tooriie  bii  KBodal-greene  ^, 

And  his  patch*d  oocken  nowe  despisad  beene : 

Nor  list  he  nowe  go  whistling  to  the  carre. 

But  yeUf  his  teeme,  and  settleth  to  the  warre. 

O  warre^  to  them  that  neuer  try*d  thee  sweete !  ^ 

When  his  dead  mate  falls  groveling  at  his  feete : 

And  angry  bullets  whistlen  at  his  eare, 

And  his  dim  eyes  see  nought  bat  death  and  dreare ! 

her,  fired  with  the  fiattering  idea  of  sedog  bis  name  in  print,  abandons  bi^  occu- 
and  turns  poet. 

Some  drunken  rimer  thinks  his  time  well  spent, 
If  he  can  line  to  see  bis  name  in  print; 
Who  when  he  once  is  fleshed  to  the  pressc» 
And  sees  his  handsall  hare  such  Cure  sgccewe. 
Sung  to  tiie  wheele,  and  sung  mto  the  payle  '^, 
He  sends  forth  thraves  *«»  of  ballads  to  the  8ale"«» 

ig  itraoed  various  scenes  of  dissatisfiiction,  and  the  desultory  punuits  of  the 
le  comes  home  to  himself,  and  concludes,  that  real  happiness  is  only  to  be  found 
academic  life.  Thb  was  a  natural  conclusion  from  one  who  had  experienced 
r  situation '". 


J  sort  of  staff  is  mentioned  in  a  statute  of  Richard  the  Second,  an.  18.  A.  D.  1389. 

the  kmfe-grinder  and  the  milk-maid. 

hraTe  of  straw  is  a  bundle  of  straw,  of  a  certain  quantity,  in  the  midland  counties. 

Me  lines  seem  to  be  lerelled  at  William  Eldeiton,  a  ceMmted  drunken  ballad*writer.  flCowe 
t  he  wM  an  attorney  of  the  sheriff's  court  in  the  city  of  London  about  the  year  1510,  and 
me  verses  which  he  wrote  about  that  time,  on  the  erection  of  the  new  portico  with  images,  at 
.  Surv.  Load,  edit  1599,  p.  217,  4to.  He  has  two  epitaphs  in  Camden's  Remains,  edit. 
539,  seq.  Henrey  in  bis  Four  Letters,  printed  in  1599,  mentions  him  with  Greene.  **  If 
i]  Mother  Hohbard,  in  the  Tame  of  Chawcer,  happen  to  tell  one  Canicular  tale,  ftither  BMer^ 
lis  son  Greene,  in  the  vaine  of  Skelton  or  Skoggin,  will  counterfeit  ap  hundred  dogged  iabloi^ 
:.'*  p.  7.  Nash,  in  bb  Apology  of  Piers  Pennilesse,  says,  that  «  Tarleton  at  the  theater  made 
m,  [Herrey]  and  W.  Elderton  consumed  his  ale-crammed  nose  to  nothing,  in  bear-baiting  him 
e  bundles  of  ballads."  Signat.  E.  edit.  1593,  4ta  And  Harrey,  ubi  supr.  p.  34.  I  hare 
rton's  Solace  in  Time  of  his  Sickness,  containrag  sundrie  Sonnets  upon  many  pithie  Parables, 
>  R.  Jones,  3ept  25,  1578.  Registr.  Stotion,  B.  f.  152.  a.  Also  A  Ballad  against  Bfarriage, 
m.  Eldeitoiw  Ballad-maker.  For  T.  Colwell,  1575,  12afto.  A  Ballad  on  the  Earthquake  by 
beginning  ^uake,  Suake,  Stm^ke,  is  entered  to  R.  Jones,  April  25,  15791  Registr.  Statkm.  B. 
In  1561,  are  entered  to  H.  Syngleton,  Elderton's  Jestes  with  his  Mery  Tbyes.  Registr. 
A.  f.  74.  a.  Again,  in  1562,  Elderton's  Parrat  answered.  Ibid.  £  84.  a.  Again,  a  poem  ma 
,  in  1570,  Elderton's  ill  Fortune,  ibid.  f.  204.  a.  Harrey  says,  that  Elderton  and  Greene 
e  ringleaders  of  the  rhyming  and  scribbling  crew."  Lett,  ubi  supr.  p.  6.  Many  more  of  his 
Ifbt  be  recited. 

his  Satire,  among  the  lying  narratires  of  traToUers,  our  author,  with  Bfandeville  and  others, 
the  Spanish  Decads.  It  is  an  old  black-letter  qusrto,  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  into 
ibont  159a  in  the  old  anonymous  play  of  lingua,  1607,  Mendacio  says,  *<  8b  Joh^  Vande- 
slls,  and  great  part  of  the  Decads,  were  of  «iy  doing."    A.  ii.  8..  i. 
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Alongit  ill-tbaB  Min  of  dbeontMUd  Mrife, 
Oh,  kt  me  leid  M  Bcsdamiek  lift  ! 
To  know  much,  and  lo  think  ««  oMhidi  koon, 
Ifotbing  to  haae,  jet  think  we  ham  cDOve : 
I«  (kill  to  wAK,  ana  waotiof  Mcka  for  mete ; 
In  weale  nor  want,  nor  vMi  foe  gnatar  iton  ■". 

The  lut  of  this  book,  is  a  Ssdn  on  the  pageantiio  of  the  ftfai  diair,  wai  tbt  n- 
pe^tioiu  practkea  of  popei;,  with  which  it  ii  tny  to  make  ipoit.  Bat  our  lutboc 
bu  done  thii,  bjr  an  uncommon  qiucknen  of  allusion,  poigBUcj  of  ridicnie,  and  Ici- 
lilitj  of  burlesque  inventimi.    Were  Juvenal  to  uppear  at  Rorae,  be  laya. 

Row  hif  enn|^  glXMt  would  itamp  ud  itare. 

That  CcMr^  throne  ii  tnni'd  to  Peter*!  chilre : 

To  tee  an  old  tbocne  \tae\  perched  hijfa, 

CroucbiDg  beneath  b  golden  caaopie  !— 

And,  for  the  lordlf  fiacea  bone  of  oM, 

To  let  t«o  qaiat  cmted  kejti  of  gold ! — 

Bat  that  he  meat  mmld  gaae,  and  wonder  at, 

Ii,  th'  boraad  mitie,  and  the  bloodjr  hat  "*; 

The  cnoked  itaffe "«,  the  coals'*  Nnmge  fbm  andMan''), 

Saue  that  be  n*  the  noie  b  Hell  before. 

Tlie  following  Indkroui  ideas  are  annexed  to  the  exduiire  wfipropimtioa  of  the  ea- 
chuiMc  wine  to  the  piiest  in  the  man. 

The  whiles  the  liqnonu*  piieM  spiti  erery  trice. 

With  longing  for  hi*  morning  sacriflce : 

Which  he  learra  vp  quite  perpeodiculare. 

That  the  mid  cbarch  doth  apighttbe  chancd'i  fore  "*. 

But  this  sort  of  ridicule  is  improper  and  dai^erous.  It  has  a  tendency,  even  wilb- 
out  ai  entire  parity  of  circunistancm,  to  burlesque  the  celelmtlioti  of  Una  awiiil  sokanitj 
m  the  refoimed  diurch.  In  taugUng  at  false  religion,  we  may  lometiotes  hurt  the  tne. 
Thongfa  the  rites  of  the  papistic  eucbarist  are  erroneous  and  absurd,  yet  great  part  of 

otbep 
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And  niin'd  house  where  holy  thmgt  were  mtd,  •  *^ 
Whose  free-tlooe  walls  the  thstehed  roofe  ▼pbrmid  } 
Whose  shrill  Mints-bell  hangs  on  his  lorery. 
While  the  rest  are  danmed  to  the  plnmbery  ***: 
Yet  pare  devotion  lets  the  steeple  stand. 
And  idle  battlements  on  either  hand,  dee.  "• 

By  an  enumeratioa  of  real  drcumstanoes,  be  gives  us  the  following  Jirely  draught  of 
the  miserable  tenement,  yet  ample  services,  of  a  poor  copyholder. 

Of  one  bay's  breadth,  Ck>d  wot,  a  silly  cote. 

Whose  thatched  spars  are  furr*d  with  sluttish  soote 

A  whole  inch  thick,  shining  like  black-moor's  brows. 

Through  smoke  that  downe  the  headlesse  barrel  blows. 

At  his  bed's  feete  ieeden  his  stalled  teame^ 

His  swine  beneath,  his  pullen  Q*er  the  beame. 

A  stamed  tenement,  such  as  I  gnease 

Stands  straggling  on  the  wastes  of  HoldemesM : 

Or  such  as  shivers  on  a  ^eake  hill  side,  &c.— • 

Yet  must  he  haunt  hit  greedy  landlord's  hall 

With  often  presents  at  each  festivaU : 

With  crammed  capons  euerie  new-yeare*s  mome. 

Or  with  greene  cheeses  when  his  sheepe  are  shome : 

Or  many  maunds-full  ■*>  of  his  mellow  fruite,  &c 

The  lord's  acceptance  of  these  presents  b  touched  with  much  humour. 

The  smiling  landlord  shewes  a  sunshine  fiice. 
Feigning  that  he  will  grant  him  further  grace ; 
And  leers  like  Esop*s  fbxe  vpon  the  crane. 
Whose  neck  he  craves  for  hb  chirurgian"'. 

In  the  second  '^,  be  rq>rehends  the  incoi^ruity  of  splendid  edifices  and  worthless 
iniiabitants. 


>**  The  bells  were  all  sold,  and  meltad  down ;  except  that  foe  necessary  use  the  sainta-bell,  or  tmietMS' 
isU,  was  only  suflfered  to  remain  within  its  hoerjf,  that  is,  louver  4>r  turret,  usually  placed  between  the 
chancel  and  body  of  the  church.    Blarston  has  •'  pitch-black  lotteries.*    Sc  Villan,  B.  ii.  5. 

"*  Just  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  church. 

''*  Maund  is  basket    Hence  Maunday-Thursday,  the  Tliursday  in  Passion-week,  when  the  king  with 

hit  own  hands  distributes  a  large  portkm  of  alms,  &c.    Maunday  is  Dies  Sportula.    Maund  occurs 

Slain,  B.  iv.  2 : 

With,  a  tmaund  charg'd  with  houdiold  marchandixe. 

b  The  Whippinge  of  the  Satyre,  1601,  Sgnat  C  4, 

Whole  mounds  and  boikeit  ful  of  fine  sweet  prmiie. 

"«  B.  T.  1.  f.  58. 

'"  In  this  Satire  there  is  an  allusion  to  an  elegant  fiction  in  Chaucer,  v.  5.  f.  61 : 

Certes  if  Pity  dyed  at  Chaucer's  date. 

Chanoer  pbiees  the  sepulchre  of  Pity  in  the  Qyuft  of  Love.    See  Court  of  Love^  t.  700l 

A  tender  creature 

b  shrinid  there,  and  Pity  is  her  name: 
She  saw  an  egle  wreke  him  on  a  flie. 
And  plucke  h^  wing,  and  eke  him  in  his  game. 
And  tendir  hwte  of  that  hath  made  her  die. 

*l1uB  tlioagfat  is  bbfTOwed  by  Fenton,  in  hn  Bfariamne. 
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tik*  the  y,\M  babble  oF  teriu  {*<*< 
That  oTcnraMkall  tba  vorld  baide>^i 
Which  ntt'i  Ur  rain  the  enay  mcaaaek'ft  bait,    ' 
Stiiua  for  •  coMt  mhI  far  •  oolkff*  BMUai 
Yet  noQEht  within  b«  lM>r  mOm  &«h  Mi 
Like  ■■cabb'd  cuehvwiaacafcef  gol^— 
Whto  "*  Maevio'i  fir«t  page  of  hn  poo? 
-    KaiTd  to  ■  bandrad  peats  fcr  ncnelty, 
With  hii  Uf  tMt,  •>  llaliaB  mat  ■>, 
Ii«;et  riege  unlo  tbe  backward  ba^er*!  grot,  fce. 

He  AcD  iMuitifiilly  dnwi,  tnd  wltb  k  Klection  of  tbe  mett  pictairvsqiM  utunl  cir< 
cunutaocf^  the  infaosfHtalit}',  or  nthei  dcMrtion,  of  u  old  ■niiiilmil  mnl »— »«i-ii 

Beat'tbe  broad  gate\  a  pradlr  boUov  MHind 

With  doable  echoes  doth  afaioa  rebound; 

Bat  not  a  dog  doth  bark  to  welcome  thee, 

Nor  cborliib  porter  canit  thou  chaflng  kc  : 

All  dumb  ud  ailent,  like  the  dnad  of  night, 

Or  dwelling  of  khik  ileqiy  Sjtwrite '. 

The  mhrble  parement  bid  with  deaert  weed. 

With  hcHue-kek,  thiitle,  dock,  and  bem)ock-Meil.— ■ 

Look  to  the  towered  chinmia,  which  tboald  be 

The  wind-iHpei  of  good  bcapitiJItie: • 

U;  there  th' uaUwUi)]  iwaHow  UhM  ^  aNt. 
And  flII*  the  tunnel]  with  ber  circled  nert™! 

Afleniwds,  the  figure  of  FanuBe  is  thn 

Orim  Famine  nti  in  thtfr  ta 
Ail  full  of  anglei  ofmeqiui  ipace, 
like  to  the  plane  of  nunr-iided  aquaret 
That  wont  be  dnwne  out  by  geometan  "*. 

In  the  third,  a  satire  is  oomjtared  to  the  porcupine. 
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And  in  hifb  rtutnpt  walkM  Iha  poitiir'd  plainn, 
Totendber  tuked  herd  that  there  renuiu; 
And  winded  itill  «  pipe  of  oite  or  bieare,  tie, 

Poenii  on  petty  lulgeds  or  occanoiu,  on  the  death  of  i  ftvourite  bird  or  dog,  nub 
to  hare  been  as  GommcN]  in  our  author's  age  as  at  present    He  lays. 

Should  Baoddl'i  tbrcotle  die  without  a  Mni;, 
Or  AdkiDUH  my  dog  be  laid  along 
Downe  in  nme  ditcb,  without  bii  eioqniei  "*, 
Or  epitaph!  or  moaniful  clcgiei"*. 

In  the  old  eooiedy,  TIk  Return  from  Fainamu,  ire  are  toM  of  a  coxamb  wbo  cooU 
bear  no  poetry  "  but  fly-blonn  sonnets  of  bis  mistress,  and  her  loving  pretty  creataia 
her  monkey  and  her  parrot'"."  '  "    . 

The  following  exquisite  couplet  exhibits  our  satirist  in  anotberand  a  moredelial* 
^CKs  of  poetry. 


One  is  surprised  to  recollect,  that  diese  Satires  are  the  productiiMi  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-three,  llicy  ratiier  seem  the  work  of  an  cxperieoced  master,  of  long  obsem- 
tion,  of  study  and  practice  in  compositiou. 


'"  la  purmance  of  the  arfumeiit,  he  adds. 

Foil)'  ituife  or  boldaoae  may  be  pcab'd. 
An  alluiion  to  Erunini'i  Horix  Encomiuni,  and  the  &icoimun  Oal^tiei,  writien  at  the  k 
learning.     Cardan  also  wnite  an  encomium  on  Nero,  Uie  goat,  jcc. 

■"  la  thii  Satire,  Tarleton  ii  pralaed  ai  a  poet,  who  it  mort  commonly'  coniidered  only  as  a  aamh 
diso.    Herea  commend*  him  fbr  hii  facility  in  eitemporaueoiii  vernfiattioD.    Wits  Tn  t  SS& 

1  ihall  here  thTxnr  together  a  few  ncAien  of  Tarleton'a  poetry.  A  new  Booke  oa  Qigtiih  Vtim, 
entitled,  Tarleton'*  Toyei,  wna  entered  Dec.  10,  \i14,  to  R.  Jooei.  Rcgiitr.  Station.  B.  £  136.  k 
Sr*  Heruey'i  Foure  Letten,  1591.  p.  34. — Tarleton')  Deriie  wppon  the  mdooked-br  great  9 
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kb.  And  turning  by  diaiice  lo  die  sixtli  [aeveotb]  Satvr  othis  secoDd  book,I  wucoa- 
tirmeii;  where  baving  begun  loftily  iii  Heaven't  universal  alphabet,  he  fells  donto 
that  wretched  pooruess  and  frigidity  as  to  talk  of  Bridge  Strert  in  Htaven,  and  the 
ostler  of  Heaven '".  And  there  wanting  other  matter  to  calcli  him  a  heat,  (for  nrtw 
he  wai  on  the  frozen  zone  miserably  benummecl)  with  thoughts  Inwer  thati  wn  beadk'L 
betakes  him  to  whip  the  sign-posts  of  Cambridge  alehouses,  the  ordinary  subject  of  fresb. 
men's  taleii,  and  in  a  strain  as  pitiiiil.  Wliich,  for  him  who  would  be  counted  the  lint 
English  satyrist,  to  abase  iumselfe  to,  who  might  have  learned  better  among  the  Lalil 
and  Italian  satyrists,  and,  in  our  own  tongue,  from  the  Vision  and  Creede  of  Pitrta 
Plnwman,  besides  others  before  him,  manifested  a  presumptuous  undertaking  with  mdi  I 
and  unexamined  shoulders.  For  a  satyr  is,  as  it  were,  bom  out  of  a  tragedy,  so  oD<>lil 
to  resemble  Ills  parentage,  to  strike  high,  and  adventure  dangerously  attbe  most  eminal 
dEcs  among  the  greatest  persons,  and  not  to  creep  into  every  blind  (aphoose  thai  fesn 
a  conslBble  more  than  a  satyr.  But  that  such  a  poem  liboald  be  toothless,  1  sliU  affirn 
it  to  be  a  bull,  taking  away  the  essence  of  ttiiit  which  it  calls  itself.  For  if  it  biteneilha 
the  persons  nor  the  vices,  how  is  it  a  salyr  i  And  if  it  bite  either,  how  is  it  toothless?  Ss 
that  toothless  satyrs,  are  as  much  as  if  he  had  said  toothless  teeth,  &c."  '" 

With  Hall's  Satires  should  be  rauked  liis  Mundus  alter  et  idem,  aa  mgeoious  satiritd 
fiction  in  prose,  where,  under  a  pretended  descri]>lion  of  the  Terra  Australis,  he  fotnBi 
pleasant  invective  against  the  characteristic  vices  of  various  nations,  and  is  icmaiiabh 
severe  on  the  church  of  Rome.  This  piece  hjis  written  about  the  year  ifioo,  beforek 
had  <iuittcd  the  classics  for  the  fiithers,  and  (inblisfaed  some  years  afterwards,  agant 
his  consent.  Under  the  same  class  should  also  be  mentioned  his  Charade rismes  of  Vff- 
tues,  a  set  of  sensible  and  lively  moral  essays,  which  contaiu  traces  of  the  Satires  '•'. 

1  lake  the  opportunity  of  observing  here,  that  among  Hall's  prose  works  are  some  ntO- 
pbraslic  versions  in  metre  of  a  few  of  David's  Psalms  "*,  and  tlwee  anthems,  or  bvi^ 


*  Iwelrc  inns,  in  (he  high-street  of  Heano, 


'"  Hall  iuppoic*  that  the  twelve  signi  of  Hie  zodiai 

With  tnelve  fayre  « 

aaer  well  tended  by  dd  r  itar-divioei. 
Of  tbe  •HiolDBen,  who  give  tbeir  atteodaiioe,  some  are  onlan,  olhen  chamberlaii 


I 
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km.  And  tumbg  by  chance  to  the  siith  [seventh]  Satyr  of  tus  aeeoiid  book,  I  watccu 
firmed:  where  having  begun  loftily  in  Hem»en*M  univerMfi  aipktiket,  helUbdmrit 
that  wretched  poorness  and  frigidity  as  to  talk  of  Bridge  StrMim  Bemfem^  and  tt 
oatler  of  Heaven  '^.  And  there  wanting  other  matter  to  catch  him  a  heat,'  (for  ceifii 
be  was  on  the  frozen  lone  miserably  benumroed)  frith  thoughts  lower  ibdhi  any  beadki 
betakes  him  to  whip  the  sign-posts  of  Cambridge  alehooses,  the  onfinaiy  soioeet  of  Mk 
men*s  tales,  add  in  a  strain  as  pitiful.  Which,  for  him  who  wouM  be  enacted  the  irt 
English  satyrist,  to  abase  himselfe  to,  who  might  have  learned  better  among  the  Utii 
and  Italian  satyrists,  and,  in  our  own  tongue,  from  the  \lsion  add  Creede  of  Kera 
PlowBUin,  besides  others  before  him,  manifested  a  presumptuous  nndertakii^  with  pndi 
and  unexamined  shoulders.  For  a  satyr  is,  as  it  were,  bom  imt  of  a  tragedy,  so  oagh 
to  resemble  his  parentage,  to  strike  h^,  and  adventure  dangerously  at  die  most  canDaH 
vices  among  the  greatest  persons,  and  not  to  creep  into  enneiy  Uidd  taphouse  that  fm 
a  constable  more  than  a  satyr.  But  that  such  a  poem  shoJaM  be  toothless^  I  sifll  sin 
it  to  be  a  bull,  taUng  away  the  essence  of  that  whiich  it  calb  itself.  For  if  it  bltendtke 
the  persons  nor  the  vices,  how  is  it  a  satyr  ?  And  if  it  bite  either,  how  is  it  toothless?  & 
that  toothless  satyrs,  are  as  much  as  if  he  had  said  toothless  teeth,  ^c.'"^ 

With  Hall's  Satires  should  be  ranked  his  Muiidus  alter  et  Mem,  an  ingenious  sitirib 
fiction  in  prose,  where,  under  a  pretended  desorqition  of  the  Terra  Anstraiis,  he  fbrani 
pleasant  invective  against  the  characteristic  vices  of  various  natioas,  and  irranaikslil] 
severe  on  the  chvrch  of  Rome.  This  piece  was  written  about  the  year  1600,  hetoitk 
had  quitted  the  classics  for  the  fathers,  and  published  some  years  afierwaxds,  i^ail 
his  consent.  Under  the  same  class  should  also  be  mentioned  his  Characterismes  of  Vcr 
tues,  a  set  of  sensible  and  lively  moral  essays,  which  contain  traces  of  the  Satires  *^. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  observing  here,  that  among  Hall's  prose  works  are  some  meli 
pbrastic  versions  in  metre  of  a  few  of  David's  Psahns  ^*\  and  three  aatlienis,  or  hynai 


»*»  Hall  supposes  that  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  twelve  inns,  in  the  high-street  of  HeaTO, 

With  twelve  fayre  signes 

Euer  well  tended  by  oar  star-divines. 
Of  the  astrologers,  who  give  their  attendance,  some  are  ostlers,  others  chamberlaines,  &c.    The  toSy 
acal  sign  Aquarius,  he  supposes  to  be  in  the  Bridge  Street  of  Heaven.      He  alludes  to  Uridge  Street  il 
Cambridge,  and  the  signs  are  of  inns  at  Cambridge. 

'^^  Apology  for  Smectynmuus,  Milton's  prose  works,  vol.  i.  p.  186;  edit.  Amst  1698,  fbl.  Seesbfl 
p.  185.  18t.  191.  ' 

^**  Works  ut  snpr.  p.  171.  Under  the  character  of  the  Hypocrite,  he  says,  *<  When  a  rimer  readi  hii 
poeme  to  him,  he  begs  a  copie,  and  perswades  the  prStae,  fcc"  p.  187.  Of  the  Vaine-glorioos :  **  Hi 
sweares  bigge  at  an  ordinary,  and  talkes  of  the  court  with  a  sharp  voice. — He  calls  for  pheasants  St  a 
common  inne. — If  he  haue  bestowed  but  a  little  aumme  in  the  glazing,  pauing,  parieting,  of  Gods  boae, 
you  shall  find  it  in  the  church- window."  [See  Sat.  B.  iv.  3.]  **  His  talke  is,  how  many  mourners  he  bii 
furnished  with  gownes  at  his  father's  funerals,  what  exploits  he  did  at  Cales  and  Newport,  Alc."  p.  194, 
195.  Of  the  Busie-bodie:  "  If  he  see  but  two  men  talke  and  reade  a  letter  in  the  streete,  be  mooef 
to  them  and  askes  if  he  may  not  be  partner  of  that  secret  relation :  and  if  they  deny  it,  he  <Akn  to 
tell,  since  he  cannot  heare,  wonders :  nnd  then  falls  vpon  the  report  of  the  Scottish  mine,  or  of  the  gittt 
fish  taken  vp  at  Linne,  or  of  the  freezing  of  the  Thames,  &c."  p.  188.  Of  the  Superstitious:  "Ha 
never  goes  without  an  erra  pater  in  his  pocket. — Every  lanteme  is  a  ghost,  and  every  noise  is  of  chaifl«i 
itc.''  p.  189.     These  pieces  were  written  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  for  it  is  mentioned,  p.  190. 

**•  Works,  ut  supr.  p.  151.  In  the  Dedication  he  says,  "  Indeed  my  poetry  was  long  sithencc  oat 
of  date,  and  yelded  her  place  to  grauer  studies,  &c."  In  his  Epistles  he  speaks  of  this  unfinished  ao- 
dertaking.  '*  Many  great  wits  haue  vndertaken  this  task. — Among  the  rest  were  those  two  rare  spirits 
of  the  Sidnyes ;  to  whom  poesie  was  as  natvTall  as  it  is  affected  of  others :  and  our  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Sylvester  hath  shewed  me  how  happily  he  hath  sometimes  turned  from  his  Bartas  to  the  sweet  sin^roi 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER, 


EARL  OF  STIRLING. 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


W  iLLi  AM  Alexander,  another  of  those  men  of  genius  who  have  anticipated  the  style 
of  a  more  refioed  age,  is'  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  Mac- 
donald.  Alexander  Macdonald,  his  ancestor,  obtained  from  one  of  the  earls  of  Argyle 
a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Menstrie  in  the  county  of  Clackmanan ;  and  our  author's  sur- 
name was  taken  irom  this  ancestor's  proper-name.  He  was  bom  alx>utthe  year  1580, 
and  from  his  infancy  exhibited  proo6  of  genius,  which  his  friends  were  desirous  of 
improving  by  the  best  instruction  which  the  age  afforded.  Travelling  was  at  that  time 
an  essential  branch  of  education,  and  Mr.  Alexander  had  the  advantage  of  being  ap- 
pointed tutor,  or  rather  companion,  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  was  then  about  to  visit 
the  continent. 

On  his  return  to  Scotknd,  he  betook  himself  for  some  time  to  a  retired  life,  and 
endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  ill-requited  love  by  writing  those  songs  and 
aoonets  which  be  entitled  Aurora.  Who  his  mistress  was,  we  are  not  told ;  but 
it  appears  by  these  poems  that  he  was  smitten  with  her  charms  when  he  was  only  ia 
bis  fifteenth  year,  and  neither  by  study  or  travel  could  banish  her  from  his  affections. 
¥rben  all  hope,  however,  was  cut  off  by  her  marriagf ,  he  had  at  last  recourse  to  the 
same  remedy,  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Janet  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  sir  William 
Erskine. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  attended  the  court  of  king  James  VI,  as  a  private  gen- 
tleman, but  not  without  being  distingmshed.  as  a  man  of  learning  and  personal 
accomplishments,  and  particularly^  noticed  as  a  poet  by  his  miyesty,  who,  with  all  his 
fiuUngs,  had  allowable  pretensions  to  tlie  discernment,  as  well  as  the  liberality,  of  a  pa- 
tron of  letters.  James  was  fond  of  flattery,  and  had  no  reason  to  complain  that  his 
courtiers  stinted  him  in  that  article ;  yet  Mr.  Alexander  chose  at  this  time  to  employ 
Us  pen  on  subjects  that  were  new  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  Having  studied  the  ancient 
moralists  and  philosophers,  he  descanted  on  the  vanity  of  grandeur,  the  value  of  truth, 
the  abuse  of  power,  and  the  burthen  of  riches.  Against  all  that  has  ever  been  ob- 
jected to  courts  and  ministers,  to  minions  and  flatterers,  he  advised  and  remonstrated' 
VOL.  V.  ,  U 
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with  prolix  freedom  in  those  tragedies  wliich  be  calls  mnarehie ;  wtikfi,  howcm  i^ 
for  tbe  stage,  seem  to  have  been  written  for  the  sole  parpose  of  teadut^  soweragiis  hm 
to  rate,  if  tbe^  would  render  their  subjects  happ;  and  loyal,  and  tbeir  uigns  praperoM 


His  first  production  of  this  kind,  the  tragedy  of  Darius,  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  ia 
l603,  4to.  and  reprinted  in  1604,  with  tbe  tragedy  of  Crnsus,  and  A  Pancnesis  to  tbe 
Prince,  anothet  piece  in  which  tie  recommends  the  choice  of  patriotic,  disinterested,  and 
public-^riled  counsellors.  Tbe  prince  intended  to  he  thus  instni<;ted  was  Henry  ;  but 
it  is  sad  to  have  been  afterwards  inscribed  to  Charles  I.  in  what  edition  I  have  not  bea 
able  to  discover.  The  Dedication  occure  in  rhe  folio  edition  of  1 637,  "To  Prince 
Omrles;"  which,  if  a  republication,  may  meuii  Charles  I.  but  if  it  (hen  appeared  for  the 
lim  lime,  Charles  II.  Some  of  our  nuliior's  biographers  have  asserled,  that  prince 
Henry  died  before  the  publicatiou,  which  was  the  reason  of  tts  being  inscribed  lo  ptiwe 
Cliarles;  but  Henry  died  in  lbl3,  eight  years  aftertbe  appearance  of  the  Panmesisjiad 
to  a  princo  of  his  virtues  it  must  have  been  highly  acceptable.  In  this  same  volume,  Mr, 
Alexander  published  his  Aurora,  containing  The  Fin>t  Fancies  of  his  Youtli ;  and  m  1^ 
he  reprinled  Cricsus  and  Darius,  with  The  Alcxandraean  Tragedy,  and  Julius  Ciesar.  Id 
l6l3,  he  printed  An  Elegy  on  tbe  Death  of  Prince  Heniy;  a  poem  of  which  no  copj  ii 
known  to  exbt,  except  ooe  in  the  University  Library  of  Edinburgh. 

With  these  productions  king  James  is  said  to  have  been  delighted,  and  bonouitd  tic 
author  with  bis  conversation,  calling  him  his  philosophical  poet.  He  began  likewise  Id 
bestow  some  more  substantial  marks  of  liis  favour,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Alexander  followed 
him  to  the  court  of  England.  In  the  month  of  July  l6l3,  he  ap|>ointed  bimlobeoae 
of  the  gentlemen  ushers  of  tbe  presence  to  prince  Charles  ;  but  neither  the  mannen  nor 
tbe  honours  of  the  court  made  any  alteration  in  the  growing  propensity  of  our  aulliofi 
Muse  towards  serious  subjects.  From  having  acquired  the  title  of  a  pbdosophtcal,  bt 
endeavoured  now  to  earn  tiiat  of  a  divine  |)oet,  by  publishing,  in  l€l4,  bis  largest  voik, 
entitled  Domesday,  or  the  Great  Day  of  Judgment,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  qmrto, 
afterwards,  in  the  same  size,  in  London;  and  again  in  fobo,  with  bis  other  works.  U 
1720,  the  first  two  books  were  edited  by  A.  Johnstoun,  encouraged  by  tbe  favounbk 
opinion  of  Addison  :  and  Addison  liad  probably  been  induced  to  read  our  author's  woib 
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pany  of  adfCBturen  who  vrat  wflling  to  embaik  their  [Mupcity  ia  die  aune  eonoeni. 
His  nuyesty,  in  whose  fkrour  he  still  stood  high,  made  him  a  gnmt  of  Nova  Scotia,  on 
the  2l8t  of  September,  j621»  and  intended  to  create  an  order  of  baronets  for  die  more 
digmfied  support  of  so  great  a  woik;  but  was  diverted  from  this  part  of  hb  puipose 
bj  the  disturbed  state  of  public  afiairs  towards  the  dose  of  his  reign.  Hbsuooessory  how- 
ewer,  showed  every  inclination  to  promote  the  scheme,  and  sir  William,  in  l625,  published 
apuqihlety  entitled  An  Encouragement  to  Colonies ;  the  object  of  winch  was  to  state  the 
progress  already  made,  to  recommend  the  scheme  to  the  nation,  and  to  invite  adventurers. 
Bot  before  this,  there  is  reason  to  think  he  had  a  hand  in  A  Brief  Relation  of  the  Disco- 
very and  Pfamtation  of  New  Enf^and,  and  of  Sundiy  Accidents  therein  occurring,  from 
the  Tear  of  our  Lord  ]607  to  this  present,  1622 :  together  with  the  State  diereof  as  it 
WW  itandeth ;  the  General  Form  of  Gtovemment  intended,  and  the  Division  of  the  whole 
Venitorie  into  Counties,  Baronies,  &c. 

King  Charles  appears  to  have  been  fiiUy  persuaded  of  the  excellence  and  value  of  die 
ynject,  and  rewarded  sir  William  Alexander  by  making  him  lieutenant  of  New  Scotland, 
md  at  the  same  tune  founded  the  order  of  kn^ts  baronet  m  Scotland.  Each  of  these 
laroneti  was  to  have  a  liberal  portion  of  land  allotted  to  him  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  their 
aamber  was  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty;  their  titles  to  be  hereditary,  with  other 
pivikges  of  precedence,  &c.  Sir  William  had  also  a  peculiar  privilege  given  him  of  coin- 
li|  snmll  copper  money,  which  occasbned  mudi  popular  clamour ;  and,  upon  the  whole^ 
fc  scheme  does  not  appear  to  have  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  with  the  public,  al- 
Ifcmgh,  perhaps,  the  worst  objection  that  could  be  made,  was  his  vrant  of  success. 
lAer  many  trials,  he  was  induced  to  sell  his  share  m  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  lands  were 
i^ded  to  the  French,  by  a  treaty  between  Charles  I.  and  Lewis  XIII. 
*  Bat  whatever  opposition  or  censure  he  encountered  from  the  public  m  this  aflbir,  he 
ift  icmamed  m  high  credit  with  the  king,  who,  in  l62ff,  appomted  hfan  secretary  of  state 
ir  Scothind,  and  in  l6dO,  created  him  a  peer  of  that  kingdom  by  the  tide  of  viscount 
^lailn,  lord  Alexander  of  Menstrie.  About  three  years  after,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
tieof  eari  of  Stirling,  at  the  solemnity  of  his  mi^yesty's  coronation  m  Holy  rood  House. 
Ba  lordship  appears  to  have  discharged  the  oflb»  of  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  with 
Hiperal  reputation,  and  endeavoured  to  act  with  moderation  during  a  crisb  of  peculiar 
dicaqr,  when  Laud  was  endeavouring  to  abolish  presbytery  m  Scottond,  and  to  establish 


His  last  appearance  us  an  author  was  in  the  republication  of  all  his  poetical  works,  ex* 
fpl  TTie  Aurora,  (but  with  the  addition  of  Jonathan,  an  unfinished  poem)  under  the  tide 
^  Becreations  with  the  Muses  > ;  the  whole  revised,  corrected,  and  veiy  much  altered,  by 
le  anthor.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  February,  l640,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  Of  his  per- 
>^al  character  there  is  nothing  upon  record ;  but  his  Doomsday  is  a  monument  to  his 

He  left  by  his  tody,  1.  William,  lord  Alexander,  viscount  Canada,  hb  eldest  son,  ^K/bo 
^  in  the  office  of  hb  msyest/s  resident  in  Nova  Scotia,  during  hb  fiither's  lifetime ; 
^SEam,  the  son  of  thb  young  nobleman  succeeded  hb  grandfiither  in  the  earldom,  but 

*  **  OMyB  and  Pinkertoo  mentioa  an  edition  of  this  work  in  17^,  bnt  this  has  not  been  leen  by  the 
i^mt  editor."  Mr.  Park,  in  hb  edition  of  Walpole's  Royal  and  NoUe  Authon,  article  Stirling. 
iSyt  wrote  oar  aathoc's  life  fiir  the  Biog.  Britannica,  a  rery  oonfiiaed  narrattre,  which  was  copied  into 
^«  Cppi^s  editioo,  without  alteration  or  additioo.    The  life  in  Ghber  k  nther  better.    Ungbaine 
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died  about  a  rooath  afier  him.     2.  Henry  Alexander,  afterwards  earl  of  Stirling  :  3.  Jobs- 

and  two  daughters,  lady  Margaret  and  lady  Mary.     Heury  Alexander  settkd  in  EogUod, 

and  was  succeeded  in  titles  and  estate  by  his  grandson  Henry,  who  died  b  1739,  and  m 

the  last  male  descendant  of  tlie  tirst  earl.     A  claimant  appeared  in   1776,  but  bein{ 

unable  to  prove  his  descent  before  the  house  of  peers,  was  ordered  not  to  astume  tbi 

title'. 

Beudes  the  writings  already  enumerated,  the  earl  of  Stirling  published,  in  ttiQl,  fulio, 
A  Supplement  of  a  Defect  in  the  ihird  Part  of  Sidney'sArcadia,  priuleil,  according  lo  Mr. 
Park,  at  Dublin ;  and  A  M^p  and  Description  of  New  England,  with  a  Discourse  of 
Plantation  and  the  Colonies,  &:c.  Land.  ifiSO,  quarto.  He  has  also  Sonnets  prefixed  to 
Drayton's  Heroical  Epistles ;  to  Quin's  El^iac  Poem  on  Bernard  Stuart,  lord  .AuUipt; 
to  Ahernethy's  Christian  and  Heavenly  Treatise,  concerning  Phyaicke  for  the  Soule ;  aM 
several  are  inler^rseil  aiuong  the  works  uf  Drunimonil,  as  are  a  few  of  bis  Lettm,  and 
Anacrisis,  or  a  Censure  of  the  Poets,  in  the  folio  edition  of  Drununood's  Works,  whidi 
last  Mr.  Park  considers  as  very  creditable  to  his  lordship's  critical  taleuts.  Two  pkas 
in  Ramsay's  Evergreen,  entitled  The  Comparison  and  the  Solse<juiuui,  are  ascribed  ta 
him  by  lord  Hailes.  Such  of  these  miscellanies  as  could  be  procured  are  non  addfd  la 
his  works,  with  the  chorusses  of  his  tragedies,  &c. 

Our  autlior  has  been  Uberally  praised  by  hb  contemporaries  and  by  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors, by  John  Dunbar,  Arthur  Johnstoun,  Andrew  Ramsay,  Daniel,  Davis  of  Hciefi»^ 
Hayman,  Habington,  Drayton,  and  Litligow.  His  style  is  certainly  Deither  pure  sot 
correct,  which  may  perha|>3  be  altribiited  to  his  long  familiarity  with  the  Scotch  langui^ 
^ut  his  versification  is  in  general  very  superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  if- 
proache^  nearer  to  the  elegance  of  modern  timef  Uian  could  have  been  expected  frota  one 
who  wrote  so  much.  There  are  innumerable  beauties  scattered  over  the  whole  of  tiii 
works,  but  particularly  in  his  Songs  and  Sonnets;  the  former  are  a  species  of  irr^ukr 
odes,  in  which  the  sentiment,  occasionally  partaking  of  the  quaintness  of  his  age,  is  aort 
frequently  new,  and  forcibly  expressed.  The  powers  of  mind  displayed  in  his  DoomidM 
and  Panenesis  are  very  considerable,  allhough  we  are  frequently  able  to  trace  ik 
allusions  and  unagery  to  the  language  of  holy  writ;  and  he  ap|>ears  to  have  besila 
inspired  by  the  sublimity,  than  by  the  awful  importance  of  his  subject  to  rational  btiii^ 
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1  HB  circamstances  of  Jonson's  life  have  beeo  hitherto  very  ioaccurately  related.  Some 
fwrticubirB  may  be  collected  from  his  works,  and  from  Fuller  and  Wood  who  lived  at 
DO  great  distance  Irom  his  time.  Drummond,  the  celebrated  Scotch  poet  has  afforded 
a  few  interesting  memoirs  which,  coming  from  Jonson  in  the  hours  of  confidence,  may 
be  considered  as  authentic ;  but  these  materials  have  funmhed  no  general  narrative  Uiat 
is  not  inconsistent,  and  imperfect  for  want  of  dates.  What  foUow.H,  therefore,  must  be 
read,  as  it  was  written,  with  considerable  diflMence. 

Ben  Jonson,  or  Johnson,  for  so  he,  as  well  as  some  of  his  friends,  wrote  his  name, 
was  bom  in  Hartshonie  Lane  near  Charingcross,  Westminster,  June  11,  1574,  about  a 
month  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Dr.  Bathurst,  whose  life  was  written  by  Mr.  War- 
ton,  informed  Aubrey  tha(  Jonson  was  bom  m  Warwickshire,  but  all  other  accounts  fix 
his  buth  in  Westminster.  Fuller  says  that  "  vrith  all  his  industry  he  could  not  find 
him  m  his  cradle,  but  that  he  could  fetch  him  from  his  long  coats :  when  a  Uttle  child, 
he  lived  in  Hartshorae  Lane  near  Charing  Cross.**  Mr.  Maloue  examined  the  register 
of  St.  Margarefs  Westminster  and  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  but  without  being  able  to 
discover  the  time  of  his  baptism  '• 

His  family  was  originally  of  Annandale  m  Scotland,  whence  his  grandfather  removed 
to  Cariisle  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  under  whom  he  held  some  office.  But  his  son 
being  deprived  both  of  his  estate  and  liberty  in  the  reign  of  queen  Maty>  went  after- 
wards in  holy  onlers^  and  leaving  Carlisle,  settled  in  Westminster. 

Our  poet  was  first  sent  to  a  private  school  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  fields, 
and  was  afterwards  removed  to  Westminster  school.  Here  he  had  for  his  preceptor  the 
iOustrious  Camden,  for  whom  he  ever  preserved  tlie  highest  respect,  and  besides  dedi- 
cating one  of  hb  best  |^ys  to  him,  commemorates  him  in  one  of  his  epigrams  as  the 
perton  to  whom  he  owed  all  he  knew.  lie  was  making  very  extraordmary  progress  at 
this  school,  when  his  mother,  who,  soon  after  lier  husband's  death,  had  married  a  hrickr 
layer,  took  him  home  to  leara  his  step-father  s  business.    How  long  he  continued  iu 

*  Shakspeare,  Ford  and  Jonwn,  in  MaloDe*s  Shaksp4*are.    C. 
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this  degrading  occupation  is  unceitun ;  according  to  Fuller  be  tooa  IdFt  it^UHl  went  lo 
Cambridge,  but  necetuly  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  father  who,  among  other  WMb^ 
ein[doyed  him.  on  the  new  boilding  at  Lincoln's  Ian,  and  there  he  was  lo  be  seen  with 
a  trowel  hi  one  hand  and#  book  m  the  other.  This,  Mi.  Halone  thmks,  mnit  ha«e 
been  either  in  15S8,  or  1503,  in  each  of  which  yean,  Dugdale  inibnto  us,  some  ne* 
buildings  were  erected  by  the  sodcty.  Wood  varies  the  story  by  stating  that  be  wai 
taken  from  the  trowel  to  attend  sir  Walter  Raldgh's  son  abroad  and  afterwards  went  to 
Cambridge,  but  youi^  Ralei^  was  not  bom  till  1594,  nor  erer  went  abroad  accept 
with  his  father  in  l6i7  to  Ooana,  where  be  last  his  life.  So  masiy  of  Jonson's  cm- 
temporaries,  however,  hare  mentioned  his  connectica  with  the  Raleigh  &mily  that  it  is 
probable  he  was  in  some  shape  befriended  by  them ',  althou^  not  while  he  worked  at 
his  father's  burineis,  for  from  that  he  ran  away,  eidnted  as  a  commrai  soldier  and  serml 
iu  the  English  army  then  engaged  against  the  ^laniaids  m  the  Nctheriands.  "  Here,' 
says  the  author  of  his  life  in  the  Bi{^;r^)hia  Britannica,  "  be  acquired  a  degree  of  nd^ 
taiy  glory,  wbich  rarely  &lls  to  the  lot  ^  a  cobumb  awn  in  that  profeaaioD.  In  an  ea- 
counter  with  a  sii^  man  of  the  enemy,  he  slew  his  of^nent,  and  sttq^Kng  bim,  canied 
off  the  spoils  ui  the  view  of  both  armies."  As  our  author's  fame  does  not  rcat  on  hi 
military  exploits,  it  can  be  no  detraction  to  hint  that  one  man  killing  and  sitting  aD»- 
tter  is  a  decree  of  Bulitary  pnwtm  of  no  vary  SKtraoitliauy  knid.  Mis  biognphcr, 
however,  is  unvriUing  to  quit  tlie  sulgect  nntfl  he  haa  infinined  us  that "  tba  gioiy  U 
Ais  action  recores  a  particular  hei^tening  from  tl>e  iidectioo,  that  lie  tlie^iy  stndi 
angularly  distinguMhed  above  the  rest  of  hii  brcHBoi  of  the  poelkal  lac^  wy  far  «t 
whom  hare  ever  acquired  any  reputation  n  anas." 

On  his  letnm,  he  is  said  to  have  remmed  bis  studies,  aad  to  have  gone  to  St  Job's 
College,  Cambridge.  This  &ct  rests  chiefly  qwD  a  tradition  in  thai  eollege,  siqifMskd 
by  the  gift  of  several  books  now  in  the  Ubraiy  with  his  name  in  them.  As  Iq  the  ques- 
tion why  bis  name  does  not  appear  m  any  of  the  lists,  it  is  answered  that  he  was  oa^ 
a  siiar,  who  made  a  short  stay,  .and  his  naaw  could  not  appeax  among  the  adrnjaanai 
where  no  notice  was  usually  taken  of  any  yoong  men  that  ^  not  scholar'shiiHi  sad 
as  to  matriculation,  there  was  at  that  time  no  registCT.  If  be  wcsit  to  St.  Min's  it 
seems  probable  enough  that  the  shortness  of  his  st^  was  occaaoned  by  his  unjLWtiWi 
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Diiriog  Ids  nAj  engtgeinentB  on  the  stage,  lie  had  the  misfintuiie  to  kill  one  of  tke 
plajen  in  a  doel,  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  **'  brought  near  the  giUows/' 
bat  afterwards  pardoned.  While  in  confinement,  a  popish  priest  prevailed  on  him  to 
embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  m  which  he  continued  about  twelve  years.  As  soon 
as  he  was  released,  which  a(^)ears  to  have  been  about  the  year  1595,  he  married,  to 
ttse  his  own  expression,  *<  a  wife  who  was  a  shrew,  yet  honest  to  han,"  and  endeavoured 
to'provide  for  his  family  by  his  pen.  Having  produced  a  play  which  was  aeddenta^y 
seen  by  Shakspeare,  he  resolved  to  brii^  it  on  the  stage  of  urtiich  he  was  a*  manager, 
andected  a  part  in  it  Umself.  What  play  tUs  was  we  are  not  told,  hot  its  success  en- 
comaged  him  to  produce  his  excellent  comedy  of  Every  Bian  in  his  Humour,  which 
was  performed  on^he  same  stage  in  1598.  Oldys,  in  his  manoscript  notes  on  Lai^- 
baine,  says  that  Jonson  was  hunself  the  master  of  a  playhouse  in  Barbican,  wUch  was  at 
|i  distant  period  converted  into  a  dissenting  meeting-house.  He  adds  that  Ben  lived  in 
Bartholomew  Close,  m  the  house  which  was  inhabited,  in  OMys's  time,  by  Mr.  James, 
a  letter  founder.  Mention  is  made  in  his  writings  of  his  theatre,  of  the  Sun  and  Mom 
tavern  in  Aldertgate  Street,  and  of  the  MenaakL  But  the  want  of  dates  renders  mnflh 
of  this  information  useless. 

In  the  following  year  he  produced  the  counterpart  of  his  former  coiMdy,  entitled 
Eveiy  Mian  out  of  hb  Humour,  and  contoiued  to-fiunish  a  new  play  every  year  until  he 
was  called  to  assist  in  the  fnasks-  and  entertainments  given  in  honour  of  the  nrrnonion  of 
kmg  James  to  the  thraaoof  England,  and  afterwards  on  occasions  of  particular  festivity 
at  the  courts  of  James  and  Charles  I.  But  from  those  barbarous  productions,  he  occa- 
sionally-retiml  to  the  cultivation  of  his  comic  genius,  and  oo  one  occasion  gave  an  ex- 
traordinary proof  of  natural  and  prompt  excellence  in  his  Volpone,  which  was  finished 
fiiiyiin  the spaceof  five  weeks. 

His  next  production  indidittelsGmewhitt  of  that  rough  and  independent  spirit  which 
neither  the  Mniles  nor  terrours  of  a  court  could  repress.  It  was,  indeed,  a  foc4ish  ebulli- 
tion for  a  man  in  h»  circunutances  to  ridicule  the  Scotch  nation  in  the  court  of  a  Scotch' 
king,  yet  tMs  he  attempted  ma  comedy,  entitled  Eastward«>Hoe,  whidi  he  wrote  in 
eoiyunction  with  Chapman  and  Marston,  although,  aa  Mr.  Warton  has  remarked,  he 
was  in  geneitf  **  too  proud  to  assist  or  be  asosted.**  The  affront,  however,  was  too 
gross -to  be  overlooked,  and  the  three  authors  were  sent  to  prison,  and  not  released 
without  much  interest.  Camden  and  Selden  are  supposed  to  have  supplicated  the 
tfarone  in  lavour  of  Jouson  on  this  occaskm.  At  ah  entertamment  which  he  gave  to 
these  and  other  friends  on  his  release,  his  mother  '*  more  like  an  antique  Roman  than 
a  Briton,  drank  to  him,  and  showed  him  a  paper  of  poison,  which  she  mtended  to  have 
ghren  him  m  hb  liquor,  after  having  taken  a  poitkm  of  it  henelf,  if  sentence  upon  him 


(of  pillory,  &c)  had  been  carried  into  execution.''  The  history  of  the  times  shows  the 
profoabfe  inducement  Jonson  had  to  ridicule  the  Scotch.  Ilie  ooiirt  was  filled  with 
then,  andh  became  the  humour  of  the  English  to  be  jealous  of  their  encroachments. 
Jonson,  however,  having  obtained  a  pardon,  endeavoured  to  oondUate  his  oflfended 
lotereigu  by  taxing  his  genius  to  produce  a  double  portion  of  that  aduhition.m  which 
femes  dd%hted. 

-  His  eomection  with  Shakspeare,  noticed  above,  has  ktely  become  the  suli^ect  of  a 
eontroversy.  Pope,  in  the  pfefiu:e  to  his  editwn  of  Shakspeare,  says,  '^  I  cannot  Help 
dunking  tlmt  these  two  poets  were  good  friends  and  lived  on  amicable  terms,  and  in 
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offices  of  society  with  nch  otlicr.  It  U  tin  acknowlcdgetl  litctlhat  Beu  Jouson  wu  in- 
ttodured  upon  the  stage,  and  lib  firet  worlu  encouraceil  by  Shaks|>eare.  Ami  after  lik 
dealb,  that  aiithor  writes  '  To  the  Memory  of  his  bdoveil  Mr.  William  Shitksjievc,' 
wbich  shows  u  if  the  fiiendshi;)  had  contioucit  throiigli  life."  Mr.  Malone,  the  accu- 
racy of  whoie  resenrdies  are  enlitled  to  the  highest  respect,  hai  pro«luced  muiji  pTi>oC> 
of  their  mntnat  dislike,  amounting,  as  he  thinks,  on  the  part  of  Jonson,  to  malignitj. 
Mr.  Steerens  and  Mr.  Geor^  Chalmers  are  inclined  likewise  to  blaoie  Jonson,  bat 
Dr.  Farmer  considered  the  reports  of  Jonson's  pride  anit  malignity  as  atMolutely  ground- 
less.  Mr.  O.  Gilchrist,  in  a  pamphlet  Jiut  published,  hai  vindicated  Jonson  with  muck 
acutenets,  allbongh  without  wbdly  cfliicing  the  imjMvssion  which  Mr.  Malone's  proolt 
and  extracts  are  calculated  to  make.  '  Tliat  Jonson  was  at  times  llie  antagonist  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  that  they  engaged  in  what  Fuller  calls  "  wit'^ombals,"  may  be  allowed,  fix 
such  occurrences  are  not  uncommon  among  coDlemporary  poets ;  but  it  is  inconsiftcBt 
with  all  we  know  of  human  pasuous  and  tempers  that  a  man  capable  of  wiitiug  the  kigk 
encomiastic  tiues  alluded  to  by  Pope,  could  have  at  any  tune  harboured  mutlifnilif  io 
Itis  (wort  Bfwmt  -Stiakspeare,    Mt^yinity  nrely  dies  with  its  object,  and  more  nrd> 

Jonson's  nest  play,  E{riceetw,  or  the  Siknt  Woman,  did  not  appear  until  1 6o<],  and 
amply  atoned  for  his  ^eeniiuf;  neglert  of  the  dramatic  Muse.  It  is  ])erfiaps  the  tirsl 
rq|iilar  comedy  in  the  language,  and  Hid  not  lose  much  of  (his  superiority  by  llie  ^ 
pearunce  of  his  Alclmmist  ui  itiio.  liis  tragedy,  hoWever,  of  Catiline,  in  t6t  1,  ai  wtD 
as  his  Se|nnus,  of  both  which  he  eutertained  a  high  opinion,  seem  oitly  to  conliim  i^  ' 
maxim  that  few  auiliors  know  where  their  excellence  lies.  The  Catiline,  says  Dr.  Hunl, 
is  a  specimen  ofall  the  errours  of  tra^dy. 

In  1(>13,  he  weut  to  Paris,  wlierc  lie  was  aitmitled  to  an  interview  with  cardiail 
Perron,  and  with  his  usual  frankness  told  the  cardinal  that  his  translation  of  VirpI 
was  "  uoughl.''  About  this  time  lie  commenced  a  quarrel  with  Ini^o  Joues  ami 
made  him  the  subject  of  his  ridicule  in  a  comedy  called  Barlholoniew  Fair,  acted  ■ 
l6l4.  Jones  wa;  arcliilect  or  macltinist  to  the  masques  and  eutertaja meats  for  wbicfa 
Jonson  fiirni^hed  the  poetry,  but  the  particular  cause  of  jlieir  quarrel  .dues  not  a(i- 
(war.     "  Whoever,"  says  lord  Orford,  "  vtas  the  aggressor,  the  lurbaleiit  temper  of  ' 
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been  invited  to  this  place  by  Dr.  Gorbe^  aenwr  ttudent^  and  afterwaids  dean  of 
Christ  Church  and  bishop  of  Norwich.  According  to  the  account  he  gave  of  hunself 
to  Drummondy  he  was  master  of  arts  of  both  oniverrities. 

Wood  infonns  us  that  he  succeeded  Daniel  as  poel-laureat,  in  Oct  l6i9,  as  Daniel 
did  Spenser.    Mr.  Malone,  however,  has  very  clearly  proved  that  neither  Spenser  nor 
Daniel  enjoyed  the  office  now  known  by  that  name.    King  James,  by  letters  patent 
dated  February  3,  l6l5-l6,  granted  Jonson  an  amraity  or  yearly  pension  of  one  hun- 
dred marks  during  his  life,  *'  in  consideration  of  the  good  and  acceptable  service  here- 
tofoie  done,  and  hereafter  to  be  done  by  the  said  B.  L''    On  the  Sdd  of  April  lS30, 
king  Charies  by  letters  patent,  reciting  the  former  grant,  and  that  it  had  been  surren- 
dered, was  pleased,  ''  in  consideration  (says  the  patent)  of  the  good  and  acceptable 
service  done  unto  us,  and  our  father  by  the  said  B.  I.  and  especially  to  encourage  bun 
to  proceed  in  those  services  of  his  wit  and  pen,  which  we  have  eiyc^ned  unto  him,  mod 
ivfakh  we  expect  from  him,"  to  augment  his  annuity  of  one  hundred  marka,  to  one 
iiiiiidred  pounds  per  aiimiai,  during  his  life,  payable  from  Christmas,  1629.    Chaiici 
at  the  same  time  granted  him  a  tierce  of  Canary  Spanish  wine  yeariy  during  his  life, 
out  of  hb  nuyesty's  cellars  at  Whitehall :  of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  the  former 
gnmt^ 

Soon  after  the  pension  was  settled  on  him,  he  went  to  Scothind  to  visit  his  Ultimate 
friend  and  correspondent,  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  to  whom  he  imparted  many 
particulars  of  his  life  and  his  opinions  on  the  poets  of  hii;  age.  Of  thoe  coaununi- 
cations  some  notice  will  be  taken  hereafter.  After  his  return  from  this  visit,  which 
appears  to  have  afforded  >  him  much  frfeasure,.  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  subject,  but 
tUi  with  several  more  of  his  productions,  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  and  lie 
commemorated  his  loss  m  a  poem  entitled  An  Eaiecration  upon  VnlGan. 

Although  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  thb  sketch  to  notice  all  his  dramatic  pieces,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  that  m  l6$9,  he  produced  a  comedy  called  the  New  Imi,  or  the 
light  Heart,  which  was  so  rouglily  handled  by  the  audience  that  he  was  provoked  to 
write  an  Ode  to  Himself,  in  which  he  threatened  to  abandon  the  st^ge.  TUreata  of 
this  kind  are  generally  impotent,  and  Jonson  gained  nothing  but  the  character  of  a  man 
who  was  so  fer  spoiled  by  public  fiivour  as  to  overrate  his  talents.  Jdihaw  and  Suck- 
ling reflected  ou  him  with  some  asperity  on  this  occasion,  while  Randolph  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  him  to  his  profession.  Hk  temper,  usually  rough,  might  perhaps  at  this 
time  have  been  exasperated  by  disease,  for  we  find  that  his  health  was  decHning  from 
1625  to  1629  ^  when  his  play  was  coiidenuied.  He  was  also  suflering  about  tins  time 
the  usual  vexations  which  attend  a  want  of  economy ;  in  one  case  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, king  Charies  relieved  him  by  the  handsome  present  of  an  hundred  pounds. 
This  contradicts  a  story  related  by  Cibber  and  Smollett,  that  when  the  king  heand  of  liis 
illness,  he  sent  him  ten  pounds,  aud  that  Jonson  said  to  the  messenger,  *'  Hi;*  majesty 
has  sent  me  ten  pounds,  because  1  am  old  and  poor  and  live  in  an  alley :  go  aud  tell 
him  that  his  soul  lives  in  an  alley.''    Jouson's  blunt  manners  and  ready  wit  make  the 

*  From  Mr.  Ma1oiic*8  valaable  note  on  "  Shakspeare,  Ford  and  Jonson**  bd^re  quoted.     C. 

'  ^  The  fire  above  mentioned  Oldys  fixes  in  thb  year,  and  says  that  it  destroyed  a  history  of  Henry  V. 
of  which  Jonson  bad  gone  through  eight  of  his  nine  years,  and  in  which  it  is  said  be  was  assisted  by  sir 
Georg«  Carew,  sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  the  celebrated  Selden.  Oldy^Ps  MS.  Notes  to  Langbaine,  in  the 
British  Museum.     C 
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nply  suffidently  credible  had  the  femwr  part  of  the  gbory  becntnw,  bntttie  linagf 
gratitude  which  he  addimed  to  his  mtgatj  are  a  utidactory  rdiitatioo.  Jaason,  bov- 
ever,  coDtinued  to  be  Ihoughtleuly  Uvith  and  poor,  altbou^  n  additioti  to  the  tvji 
bounty  he  is  said  to  have  nyoyeit  a  penuoo  from  the  d^,  and  received  < 
taiiK  from  his  fnends.  The  penMOB  from  the  city  appears  to  have  been  i 
l63l,ifitbe  toit  hcBlludesiii  theposticript  of  a  fetter  m  tbe  Biiliih  A~ 
that  year.  "  Yesterday  the  barbarous  court  of  aldermoi  have  withdtswn  their  chnd- 
ferly  peiuion  for  verjuice  and  mustard,  JiSS.  6t.  Si." 

This  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  tbe  Eari  of  Newcastle,  shorn  ao  much  of  hii  tcBpcr 
and  spirit  at  this  time,  that  a  larger  etctract  nay  be  excused. 

"  I  myself  being  no  substance,  am  faine  to  trouble  yon  with  sbaddowcs,  or  what  ■  ki^ 
an  qxilogue,  m  fable  in  a  dream.  I  bring  alriclMn  with  ■  pal^  in  l6U,  bad,  by  ■ 
llmmBs  Badger,  some  few  mMiths  synce,  a  foxe  sent  nee,  for  a  present  which  creatm^ 
by  handling,  1  endeavouivd  to  make  tame,  as  well  for  the  abating  of  my  disease  as  tbi 
delight  I  took  in  speculation  of  bis  nature.  It  happened  this  prcamt  ynr  l631,  nl 
this  verie  weeke  being  the  weeke  ushering  Christmas,  and  this  Tnesday  moning  m  a 
6reaine  (and  morning  dreanies  are  tn]Mt)'to  have  one  of  my  servants  come  to  tny  bedlidt, 
and  tell  me,  Master,  master,  the  fox  speaks !  whereas  mee  thought  I  started  and  troubM, 
went  donii  into  ibe  yard  to  witnesse  the  wonder.  There  I  found  my  rcynard  ia  hii 
tf  nenieoi,  the  lubb,  I  had  hired  for  him,  cynically  expressing  his  own  lott,  to  be  v*- 
tlemn'd  to  tbe  house  of  a  poett,  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  bnl  tbe  bare  w^Js,  and  oft 
any  tiling;  lieani  but  the  noise  of  a  sawe  dividing  billates  all  tbe  weeke  long,  more  to  keqx 
the  family  in  exercise  tliaa  to  comfort  any  person  there  with  fire,  save  the  ))aral)-tic  master, 
and  went  onin  this  way,  as  the  fox  seemol  tbe  better  fiibler  of  the  two.  I,  liis  mntct, 
began  to  give  hia  good  words,  and  stronke  liim :  but  Reynard,  barking,  told  loee  iha 
would  not  doe,  1  must  give  him  meat.  I  ungry  call'd  him  stioking  vermine.  Hee  n^Vd, 
looke  into  your  cellar,  ftbicb  is  your  larder  too,  youle  find  a  worse  vermin  there.  Wbcn 
presently  calbng  for  a  light,  mee  thought  I  tvent  downe,  and  found  all  the  floor  tum'd  up, 
^  if  a  colony  of  moles  had  been  there,  or  an  army  of  salt-peire  vermin.  Wbere\^)oa  1 
sent  presently  into  Tuttle-slreet  for  the  king's  most  excellent  mole  catcher,  to  release  dm 
and  hunt  lliem  :  but  liee  when  liee  came  and  viewed  the  place,  and  had  well  marked  thi 
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^TbeTUe  of  1  Tub,  andlliell^MtieUdy.ivim  Uihstdnwlfe  pimi;  iodbaur 
ay  ftw  oMifci  <tf  Us  origiHl  powcn.  He  poBDed  taother  maflqne  id  l654^  and  we 
if4  aNew  Yeer'i Ode  dated  in  l6S5,  but  theremniMkr  ofliis  life  appears  to  hive  beeo 
■sted  mnclmess  of  the  paralytic  Idnd,  which  at  kogth  carried  Urn  oi^  Aug.  l6,  l637t 
-thesitty-thirdyearofhisage.  Three  days  afleiwaids  he  was  mteried  hi  WestaunstMr 
bbey,  at  the  north-west  end  near  the  belfty»  with  a  commonpavement  stone  hid  Q¥tt 
agrafe^  with  the  short  and  ineverendnwaription  of  ''O  rare  Ben  Jonson,'*  cot  at  the 
qpcDse  of  sur  John  Young,  of  Great  Biiltoo  in  Oxfordshire. 

His  death  was  hunented  as  a  public  loss  to  the  poetical  workL  About  six  months 
ker  thisefenty  his  contemporaries  joined  in  a  cdlection  of  elq^ies  and  encomiastic  poems,  - 
kkfa  was  published  under  the  title  of  lonsonhis  Vhrbins ;  or  the  Memoiy  of  Ben  Jonson 
med  by  the  Friends  of  the  Muses.  Dr.  Duppa,  bishop  of  Chichester,  was  the  editor  of 
is  vohime;  which  contamed  verMs  by  lords  FalUand  and  Bockhiirsty  sir  John  Beaumont, 
'  Fkands  Wortley,  sir  Thomas  Hawkms,  Messrs.  Henry  Kmg»  Henry  Coventry,  Thomay 
ay,  Dudley  Diggs,  Oeoige  Forteseue,  William  Habington,  Edmund  Waller,  J.  Venum, 
CL  (probably  Clevehuid)  Jasper  Mayne,  WOmm  Caitwright,  John  Ratter,  Owen 
hbam,  George  Donne,  Shakerky  MarmioD,  JohnFord,  R.  Brideoak,  Rich.  West,  R. 
Bade,  H.Rammy,T.Terrent, Rob.  Wasing,WilLBew,  and  Sam.  EvaiM.  AsubseriptioD 
D  was  entered  into  for  a  monuoMOt  in  the  Abbey,  but  prevented  by  the  rebellion.  Hie 
MMid  earl  of  Oxford  contributed  the  bust  m  bas-reBevo  vrhich  is  now  m  Poet's  Comer, 
neon  had  several  children,  but  survived  them  alL  Oneofthem  wasapoet,  and,asMr. 
ilooe  has  reported,  the  author  of  a  drama  written  in  conjun^ioir  vrith  Brome.  It  should 
■a  that  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  fotter.  Fdler  says  that  **  Ben  was  not 
pfiy  in  his  children." 

Aa  Bsany  points  of  his  character  are  obscure  or  diqmted,  it  may  not  he  unnecessary  m 
spkoe  to  exhfoit  the  evidence  ofhiscontempoiaiics,  or  of  those  who  Ihred  at  no  great 


rbe  foDowmg  particufaus  Aubr^  collected  fiota  Dr.  Bathurst,  sir  Bemiet  Hoskyns. 
cy  the  player,  and  others '. 

*  I  reamnber  when  I  was  a  schdar  at  Trin.  Coll.  Oxoo.  1646,  I  heard  Mr.  Ralph 
Ikorst  (now  dean  of  Welles)  say  that  Ben  Johnson  was  a  Warwydcshire  nna.    tk 

wed  diat  hb  fother  was  a  minister ;  andbyhisepistleD.D.  of  Every  Man to  Mr. 

.  Caasden,  that  he  was  a  Westminster  scholar,  and  that  Mr.  W.Camden  was  hisschool- 
«ler.  HisBM>ther,after  his  fothin's  death,'maiTied  a  bricklayer,  and 'tis  generally*  said 
«  be  wrought  for  some  tune  with  his  &ther4n-kwe,  aod  partkuhurly  on  the  ga^ 
lincofais  inne  next  to  Chancery  k^e;  and  that  a  knii^t,  a  bencher,  walking  thro',  and 
winghhn  repeatsomeGreekeversesoutof  Homer,  discoursing  with  him,  and  Aiding 
a  to  have  a  witt  extraordinary,  gave  hhn  some  exhibition  to  mamtam  him  at  TVimty 

§tgt  m  Cambridge,  where  he  was :  then  he  went  mto  the  Lowe  Couutryes,  and 

at  soflM  time,  not  very  long,  m  the  armie ;  not  to  the  disgrace  of  [it],  as  you  may  &mI 

hbEpigrames.    Then  he  came  mto  Enghnd,  and  acted  and  wrote  at  the  Greene 

■tune^  but  both  iD ;  a  kmd  of  nursei;  or  obscure  playhouse  somewhere  in  the  suburbs 

Omk  tovrards  Shoieditch  or  Oerkenwdl).    Then  he  undertook  again  to  write  a  play, 

'  fetbe  truKript^  of  this  sitiele,  Um  md«r  ii  indebted  to  Mr.  Bftloiie>i  Hirtorieal  Aocsoani  of 
Bi^lirii  Staga    It  if  perhapt  naatemMrj  to  add  that  Aahnft  MSB.  are  ia  tbe  Aihmolaaa 
'sqsiH  Oifcid. 
A  invooatfaetioBS  IB  tlMDMaaseriptaie  not  retained  in  this  copy.    C 

i^OL.  V.  G  g 
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and  did  hitt  it  adminbly  well,  t'ii,  S/etry  Mok  —  which  wu  hii  fint  good  aoE 
Seijcant  Jo.  Hodiiiu  of  Herefordihire  was  Yaajaifur.  I  ranenber  fail  whim  (bt  Bemt 
Hoatuus,  baronet,  wbo  was  tomethiiig  poetical  iu  fais  youtb)  told  me,  that  when  he  dcsred 
to  be  adopted  hia  sonne.  No,  sajd  he,  'tis  booour  enough  for  me  to  be  your  brother  ;  I 
axa  your  father's  sonue:  'twas  he  that  polished  me :  I  do  acknowledge  it  He  was  (oi 
rather  had  been)  of  a  dear  and  faire  skin.  His  habit  was  very  plam.  1  liare  heard  Mt. 
Lacy  the  player  say,  that  he  was  wool  to  weare  a  coate  like  a  coachman's  coale,  with  iUtb 
under  the  arm-pitts.  He  would  many  times  exceede  in  drinke :  Canarie  was  his  beloved 
liqaor ;  then  he  would  tumble  home  to  bed :  and  when  he  had  thoroughly  per^und, 
Iben  to  iitudie.  I  have  seen  tus  sludyeiug  cbaire,  wliich  was  of  slrawe,  such  u  old 
women  used:  and  as  Aldus  Gellius  is  drawn  in.  When  1  was  in  Oxou:  bisht^  ^idbb 
(Bp.  of  Oxford)  who  lay  at  our  college,  was  wont  to  say,  that  be  understood  an  authtt 
as  well  as  atiy  man  ui  England.  He  meatious  in  his  Epigrames,  a  son  that  he  had,  ud 
bis  epitaph.  Long  since  in  Kingjames  time,  1  have  beard  my  tmcle  Davers  (Danven)  nji 
who  knew  him,  that  he  lived  without  Temple  Barre  at  a  combMnaker's  shop  about  tbt 
Elephant's  CasUe.  In  bis  later  time  he  lived  in  Westminster,  m  the  house  under  wbicb 
you  passe,  as  you  go  out  of  the  church-yard  into  t^e  old  palace :  where  be  dyed.  Ht 
lyes  buried  in  the  north  aisle,  the  path  square  of  stones,  the  rest  is  loztage,  opposle  to 
the  scutcheon  of  Robert  dc  Kus,  with  this  inscription  only  on  him,  b  a  pavement  stfoat 
ofblue  marble, fourteen  inches  square,  O  RARE  BEN:  JONSON:  which  wasdowtt 
the  charge  of  Jack  Young,  aiterwards  knighted,  who,  walking  there  wben  the  gnre  m 
covering,  gave  the  fellow  eighteeu  pence  to  cutt  it." 

Mr,  Zouch,  in  his  Life  of  Walton,  has  fiirjjished  the  following  iuformation  from  a  iiS. 
of  Walton's  in  the  Asbmolean  Museum. 

"  I  only  kuew  Ben  Johnson :  but  my  lord  of  Winton  (Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Wiuchestei) 
knew  him  veiy  well :  and  say9,  he  was  in  the  6°  that  is,  the  upermost  fibrme  ia  Wnt- 
minster  scole,  at  which  tune  his  father  dyed,  and  his  mother  married  a  brickelayer,  oka 
made  him  (much  against  his  will)  help  him  in  his  trade :  but  in  a  short  lime,  his  Kok. 
maister,  Mr.  Camden,  got  him  a  better  employment,  which  was  to  atend  or  acompuij  i 
son  of  sir  Walter  Raule/s  m  his  travills.  WiUiin  a  short  time  after  their  reluru,  tbe; 
parted  (1  think  not  in  cole  btoud)  and  with  a  loue  salable  to  what  they  had  in  that 
travilles  (not  to  be  commended).    And  then  Ben  began  to  set  up  for  bimselfe  in  the  Indt 
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mttted  into-  Saiiit  Johik'«  CoUege  io  Cambridge^  iriiera  be  coetiiiied  but  few  veekt  ibr 
waatof  foithcrmdBtcnaiKeybeiBg&intoTetanito  the  triideofhi8fiitbeHD«48ir.  And 
lei  not  tbern  bbiflh  tfaatbave,  bnt  those  that  bave  iiot»  t  faprfid  calHag.  He  belp'd  ui  tba 
bidlding  ciiht  new  stnietiue  of  LincolQ'f-Inn,  wben  baling  a  trowell  io  bis  band,  be  had 
i  book  in  bis  pocket  Some  gentfemen  pitying  that  his  parts  sbooM  be  buried  imder  Ae 
rabbisli  of  so  mean  a  calling,  did  by  tbev  bounty  maaumise  bfan  freely  to  follow  his  own 
iagenuooB  iodinatioin.  Indeed  hb  parts  were  not  so  ready  to  run  of  thcmsehres  as  able 
to  iBswer  the  qiur,  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  bhui  that  he  had  an  ebdMNrate  wit 
vronght  out  by  his  own  nidnstry.  He  would  sit  silent  in  learned  company,  and  snck  io 
[besides  wine)  their  sevend  humours  mtohis  obsehnition.  What  was  orem  others,  he  was 
iUe  to  refine  to  himselfin-He  wis  paramount  in  the  drematique  part  of  poetry,  and 
^nght  the  stage  an  eiact  eonfonnity  to  the  laws  of  comrdians.  His  comedies  were  above 
he  volge^  (which  are  only  tickled  with  downright  obscenity)  and  took  not  so  well  at  the 
iMft  atioke  as  at  the  rebound,  wben  behdd  the  seeond  tnne ;  yea  they  wiD  enduse  readings 
■d  that  with  due  conmendation,  so  long  as  either  mgenuity  or  Icaminig  are  (ashionaUe 
i  ournation.  If  his  later  be  not  so  spritefiil  and  vigorous  as  bis  first  pieces^  all  that  are 
Id  wai,  and  all  that  desne  to  be  oki  sbouM,  eicuse  hnn  tbeiem.''~To  his  artkJe  of 
hsAHpeare,FiBlIersubjoin»— *<  Many  were  the  wit-oombates  betwiit  (Shakspeare)  and  Ben 
which  two  I  behoM  like  a  Spenish  gnat  gaUion  and  an  Eng^  man  of  war: 
Jolmsoa (like  the  Ibrmer)  was  buik  for b%ber  in  fearnmg:  solkl,  but  slow  m  U 
Mmances.  Shakspeare,  with  the  English  man  of  war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  ^termsaffing, 
ndd  turn  with  all  tkks,  tack  about  and  take  adfaulage  of  all  wnids,by  thequicfaKss  of 
is  wit  and  inyention." 

The  loUowing  particuhuv  are  transcribed  firom  Oldy/  MS.  additions  16  Langbame. 
Mdya,  like  Speoce^  picked  up  the  traditions  of  his  day,  and  left  them  to  be  exambed  and 
Ihnitiratfd  tyy  Us  readers.  Such  eontribntioni  to  biogrqrfiy  me  no  doubt  useAil,  but 
bt  to  be  recdved  with  impficit  credit 

^  Bfr.  Camden  recommended  (Jonson)  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whotnnted  bmi  with  the 
nw  md  instniction  of  his  eldest  son  Waher,  a  gay  spaik,^ho  eouM  not  brook  Ben*8 
igniiHtt  treatment,  but,  perceiving  one  foible  in  his  disposition,  made  use  of  that  t^ 
ff  the  yoke  of  his  government.  And  this  was  an  unlucky  habit  Ben  had  contracted, 
bough  his  love  of  jovial  company,  of  bemg  overtaken  widi  liquor,  which  sir  Walter  did 
fail  vices  most  abominate,  and  hath  most  exchimed  agamst.  One  day,  when  Ben  had 
dben  a  plentiiU  dose,  and  was  Men  into  a  sound  sleep,  young  Raleigh  got  a  great  basket, 
ad  a  eoople  of  men,  who  hud  Bpi  m  it,  and  then  whh  a  pofe  carried  bun  between  their 
beolders  to  sir  Walter,  telling  him  their  young  master  had  sent  home  his  tutors — This  I 
ad  from  a  MS.  memorandum  book  written  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  by  Mr.  Oldis- 
aith,  who  was  secretary,  I  thmk,  to  Philq>  earl  of  Pembroke.  Yet  in  the  year  1614» 
ihm  sir  Walter  published  bis  Histoiy  of  the  WorM,  there  was  a  good  understanding 
etwetn  Mm  and  Ben  Jonson;  for  the  verMs,  whkb  exphin  the  grave  fiontiB|»ece  before 
hrt  History,  were  written  tyy  Jonson,  and  are  reprmted  m  his  Underwoods,  where  the 
oem  is  caSed  The  Mind  of  the  Firootispiece  to  a  Book,  but  he  names  not  thbbook."— 

*  About  the  ycarlfies  some  lewd,  pegured  woman  deceived  and  jflted  bun ;  and  be 
irites  a  ihaip  poenl  on  the  occasion.  And  hi  another  poem,  called  hii  Picture,  left  m 
laiihuid,  he  seems  to  tUnk  she  dighted  him  for  his  mountambdly  and  hiv  rocky  ^fiMse.*' 
Ve  have  already  seea,  by  bishop  Morley's  account,  that  he  Uved  with  a  woman  in  his 
tter  days  who  assisted  Um  m  qpendhig  his  money. 
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*■  Ben  loMOB^'  «;■  Oldji,  "  wu  clmTgnt  io  lib  Poctutei,  16OI,  wilb  faning  VbOii 
or  ridknled  the  lawyen,  nldien,  and  pkjw  n ;  m  he  aftennnh  joined  «t  qialogctM 
dntogue 'at  the  tod  nf  it,  ntnKin  he  nys  lie  tied  been  provoked  fiir  time  jeui  on  no; 
•lage  by  slaDdeRn,  H  to  liiiielCcoDcdt,arrogUKe,niaolaice,  raJUng,  and  pLtg^uw  ^ 
traulUioni.  As  to  law,  be  lajt  be  only  bron^t  in  Orid  dud  by  hji  Atfaer  fin-  pwfmiig 
poetiyioit.  Ai  to  tbctoldien,benreanbyhiiHaiethrrut  fiienda;  be  loved  ihepn- 
foaion,  and  ooce  proved  or  cxerdaed  it,  ai  I  take  it,  and  did  not  ilsMe  itmorethaiwift 
hiiactioai,tiHui  he  dare  DOW  with  lutwiibnga.  And  a*  to  the  playen,  he  bad  taxed  Moe 
qwringjj,  but  they  thought  each  buu'i  vice  bdongcd  to  the  vrhdn  trilw.  "Hat  ha  wm 
not  moved  irith  wint  tbrf  had  done  agaut  him,  bat  wai  nity  (at  nme  better  natan^ 
who  were  drawn  ia  by  the  mt  to  concur  in  the  exposure  or  dension  of  iiim.  And  coa- 
dudea,  that  since  his  comic  Muse  liad  been  so  ominous  to  him,  he  willtr^  if  tragedy  hui 
kinder  a^ct. 

"  A  full  show  of  those  he  lias  exposed  iu  this  play  it  not  now  easily  diiceRiiUe. 
Besides  Decker,  and  some  touches  on  some  play  that  has  a  Moor  in  it  (perhaps  llliu  An- 
dronicus ;  I  should  hope  be  did  not  dare  to  mean  Otlidlo)  some  qieecbes  of  rodi  a  ete- 
racter  beiug  recited  iu  act]  iii.  scene  iv.  though  not  reflected  on,  lie  makea  Tucca  td 
Hittrio  the  player,  '  ■  lousy  slave,  proud  rascal,  you  grow  rich.  <io  you  1  and  puitfare 
your  twopenny  lettT'nioulh :  and  copper-laced  scoundrels,'  &c.  which  language  should  aat 
come  very  natural  tram  him,  if  he  ever  had  been  a  player  himself  1  and  such  it  seciuht 
wa»  before  or  after." 

Howd  ia  one  of  his  letters  delineates  what  the  late  Mr.  Seward  considered  as  the  tesd- 
iog  feature  of  Jouson's  character  \ 

"  I  was  invited  yesterday  to  a  solemn  supper  by  B.  J.  where  you  were  deeply  reawB- 
bered.  There  was  good  company,  excdient  cheer,  choke  wines,  and  jovial  wcIcook. 
One  thmg  mlervened  whidi  almost  spoiled  the  relish  of  the  rest,  that  B,  began  to  tapm 
all  the  discourse  :  to  vapour  extremely  of  himself ;  and  by  vilifying  others  to  magniiy  Idi 
own  Muse.  T.  Ca.  buzzed  me  in  the  ear,  that  though  Ben  had  barrelled  up  a  great  dd 
of  knowledge,  yet  it  seems  he  had  not  read  the  elliics,  wliicli,  amongst  other  preccpis  d 
morality,  forbid  sdr-commendation,  dedaring  It  to  be  an  ill-fuvoured  solecism  in  gotd 
manners." 

As  tiic  account  Jonaoa  gave  of  himsdf  lo  Drummond  conlains  also  his  opuiions  of  tk 
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df  md  almost  at  the  gallows.  TbnheibwkhisidigpoaoDtniitof  apriestyWhf 
him  ID  prison.  He  was  twelve  yean  a  papist;  butaAcrtiiishe  wasieoonciledt^ 
iich  of  Eoglaod,  and  left  off  to  be  a  recvsant.  At  his  first  conmranion,  in  token 
true  reconciliation,  he  drank  out  the  full  cup  of  wine.  He  was  master  of  arts  in 
nifefsities.  In  the  time  of  his  close  imprisonment  under  queen  Elifld)eth  there 
vfin  to  catch  him,  but  he  was  adrertved  of  them  by  the  keeper.  He  had  an 
■  on  the  spies.  He  married  a  wife,  who  was  a  shrew,  yet  honest  to  him.  When 
ig  came  to  Engfamd^  about  tlie  time  that  the  plague  was  in  London,  he  (Ben  JoniMn) 
n  the  oountiy  at  sir  Robert  Cottaii''8  house,  with  old  Camden,  saw  in  a  visioo  bis 
ion,  then  a  young  child  and  at  London,  appear  unto  him  with  the  maifc  of  a  bloody 
BO  Us  forehead,asif  it  hadbeencutw^asword;  at  which,  aanied,  he  pmyed 
lod,  and  in  the  mormng  he  came  to  Mr.  Camden't  chamber  to  tell  him,  who  pcr- 
l  him  it  was  but  an  apprehensioo,  at  which  he  should  not  be  deeded.  In  the  mean 
me  letters  from  his  wifis  of  the  death  of  that  boy  in  the  plague.  He  appeared  la 
le  said,  of  a  manly  shape,  and  of  that  growth  he  thinks  he  shall  be  sit  the 
iction. 

[e  was  accused  by  sir  James  Murray  to  the  kin^  for  writing  something  against  the 
n  a  phy  called  Eastward  Hoe,  and  Toluntarily  imprisoned  hunself  with  Xlhapman 
nston,  who  had  written  it  amongst  them,  and  it  was  reported  shcnid  have  thtir 
dnosescut  After  their  delivery  he  entertained  ail  his  friends;  there  were  present 
m,  Selden,  and  others.  In  the  lakldle  of  the  feast  his  old  mother  drank  to  him,  and 
1  him  a  paper  which  she  designed  (if  the  sentence  had  past)  to  have  mixed  among 
nk,  and  it  was  strong  and  lusty  poison ;  and  to  show  that  she  was  no  ehurl,  die 
lat  she  designed  first  to  have  drank  of  it  herself . 

[esaid  he  had  spent  a  whole  night  in  lying  looking  to  his  great  toe,  about  which  he 
en  Tartars  and  TVuks,  Romans  and  Carthaginians  fight,  in  his  imagination, 
e  wrote  all  his  verms  first  in  proae^  as  his  master  Camden  taught  Um ;  and  sakl 
ima  stood  by  senses  witfiout  eMier  oolotirs  or  accent 

[e  ued  to  say,  that  many  epjigrami  were  ill  because  they  expressed  in  the  end  what 
have  been  iinderBtood  by  what  was  said  before,  as  that  of  sir  John  Davies;  that  he 
pastoral  entitled  The  May-lord :  his  own  name  is  AUdn ;  Ethra,  the  eonntem  of 
d ;  Mogbd  Overberry,  the  old  oountem  of  Suffirfk ;  an  fSMiliairfreM ;  other  names 
en  to  Somerset,  his  hidy,  iPembroke,  the  counteis  of  Ruthmd,  faMiy  Worth.  In  his 
ne  Alkin  comes  in  mending  his  broken  pipe.  He  bringeth  in,  sayis  onr  author 
inaking  mirth  and  foolish  spoitB»  contrary  to  all  other  pastorals.  Hehadalsoa 
to  write  a  fisher  or  pastoial  play,  and  make  the  stage  of  it  m  the  Lomond  Lake  ;^ 
o  to  write  his  foot-pilgrimage  thither^  and  to  call  it  a  discovrry.  In  a  poem  he 
Edinburgh, 

TlM  heert  oT  SooUtadi  Britaio's  otimr  fye* 

hat  he  bad  an  intention  to  hateasade  a  phy  like  Plaotus's  Anyhytrio,  bnt  left  it 
r  that  he  conU  never  find  two  so  like  one  to  the  other  that  he  coiild  persuade  the 
ors  that  they  were  one. 

bathe  hadades^  to  write  an  epU  poon,  and  was  to  call  itCiiorologia,of  the 
s  of  Us  ootmtry  raised  by  fiune,  and  was  lo  dedicate  it  to  Us  country.  It  m 
oopletsy  fiif  he  detested  all  other  riumci.    He  sakl  he  had  urritlen  a  discoone  of 
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Ii  agiuut  Camfiion  and  Dasid,  eqiedally  the  lot,  where  ba  prorc*  eoi^ 


podrr 

to  be  Uk  best  sort  of  vmm,  npedaUy  when  diey  an  broke  like 

that  cross  rliimea  and  stanni,  becatue  the  puipoM  wouU  lead  beyoad  ci^t  Ikie^  wm 

•lltbrced. 

"  His  Gcniure  of  the  Ei^ish  poets  was  tbb:  That  Kdney  did  not  keep  a  deconB  ■ 
making  eterj'  one  tpeak  u  wdl  a*  hiDuelf.  SpcDKr*!  atanns  pleaied  bni  not,  nor  ta 
nutter  ^  tiie  meaning  of  the  allegoiy  of  his  Fairy  Queen,  he  lad  delivered  in  wrst^i  b 
«r  Widter  Raleigh,  which  was,  that  by  tlie  hleatiog  beast  be  understood  the  Puritaiu,uii 
by  the  liilse  Duessa  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  told,  that  Spenser's  goods  were  robbed  i* 
tlie  Iri^h,  and  his  house  and  a  Uttle  child  burnt ;  he  aud  his  wife  escaped,  and  aflet  <M 
for  want  of  bread  in  King  Street.  He  refused  twenty  pieces  seat  him  by  loy  lord  Em»' 
and  said  lie  had  no  time  to  spend  them.  Samuel  Daniel'H'ai  a  good  honest  man,  ksdn 
children,  and  was  no  poet ;  that  he  hud  wrote  the  Ci*il  Wars,  and  ytt  hath  not  one  bmii 
ki  all  his  book.  That  Michael  Drayton's  Polyolbiou,  if  he  had  performed  what  he  (■» 
meed,  to  write  the  deeds  of  all  the  worthies,  had  been  exceHoit.  That  he  w»  challengt^ 
for  entituling  a  book,  Mortimariattcs.  That  sir  John  Davis  played  on  Drayton  bn 
qngram  ;  who,  in  bis  sonnet,  concluded  his  mistress  might  have  been  the  ninth  wortln> 
and  said  he  used  a  phrase  like  Dametas  in  Arcadia,  who  said,  bis  mistress,  for  wit,  b^ 
bea  giant.  That  Silvester's  Translation  ofDuBartaa  was  not  well  done,  and  that  bemOi 
liis  verses  before  lie  understood  to  confer:  and  those  of  Fairfax  were  not  good.  Ita 
•he  translations  of  Homer  and  Vngil  in  long  Alexandrines  were  but  prose.  Thai  ar  Ma 
HatnngtcMi's  Ariotto,  under  all  translators,  was  the  worst.  That  when  «r  John  Ham; 
ton  denred  him  to  tell  the  truth  of  his  Epigrams,  lie  answered  him,  that  he  loved  nol  (It 
truth,  fur  (hey  were  narrations,  not  epigrams.  He  said,  Donne  was  originalljr  a  port:  kit 
grandlather  on  die  mother's  side  was  Heywood,  the  epigrammatist ;  that  Donne,  far  bK 
being  understood,  would  perish.  He  esteemed  him  the  first  poet  in  tlie  worklfor*]B 
things :  liis  verses  of  the  lost  Ochatline  be  had  by  heart ;  and  that  passage  of  the  Cibk 
*  that  dust  and  featJiers  did  not  stir  all  was  so  quiet.'  He  affirmed  that  Donne  unk 
all  his  best  pieces  before  he  was  twenty-five  yean  of  age.  The  conceit  of  Donne's  Tiw- 
fonnfltion ;  or  ME7i^\[n);^unrif,  was,  that  he  soti^  tlie  soul  of  that  a[q>le  which  Eve  pulM 
and  thereafter  made  it  the  soul  of  a  bitch,  then  of  a  sea-wolf,  and  so  of  a  woman. 
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iMpraan,  whom  he  loved.  That  sir  William  Alexander  was  not  half  kind  to  him,  and 
egiected  him,  because  a  friend  to  Drayton.  That  sir  R.  Ayton  loved  him  dearly.  He 
Might  several  times  witii  Marston,  and  says,  tliat  Marston  wrote  his  father-in-hw's 
icacfaings,  and  his  fktiier-in-law  his  comedies.  Hb  judgment  of  stranger  poets  was, 
bat  he  thought  not  Bartas  a  poet,  but  a  verser,  because  lie  wrote  not  fiction.  He  cursed 
"ietrarch  for  redacting  verses  into  sonnets,  which  lie  said  was  like  the  tyrants'  bed,  where 
ome  who  were  too  short  were  racked,  others  too  long  cut  sliort.  Tliat  Guarini,  in  hb  Pastor 
rido,  kept  no  decorum  in  making  shepherds  speak  as  well  as  himself.  That  he  told  cardinal 
hi  Peron  (when  he  was  in  France,  anno  l5l3)  who  showed  him  his  translation  of  Virgil» 
hat  it  was  nought ;  that  the  best  pieces  of  Ronsard  were  his  Odes ;  but  all  thb  was  to  no 
Nnpose^  (says  our  author)  for  he  never  understood  the  French  or  Italian  languages.  He 
nd  Petronins,  Plinius  Secundus,  and  Plautus,  spoke  best  Latin,  and  tliat  Tacitus  wrote 
lie  secrets  of  the  council  and  senate,  as  Suetonius  did  those  of  the  cabinet  and  court. 
Flnt  Lacaii,  taken  in  parts,  was  excellent,  but  altogether  nought.  That  Quintilian's  six, 
even,  and  eight  books  were  not  only  to  be  read,  but  altogether  digested.  That  Juvenal, 
Horace,  Slid  Martial,  were  to  be  read  for  delight,  and  so  was  Pindar;  but  Hippocrates  for 
health.  Of  tlie  English  nation,  he  said,  that  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  best  for 
dmrch  matters,  and  Selden's  Tides  of  Honour  for  antiquities.  Here  our  author  relates, 
Ihl  the  censive  of  hb  verses  was,  that  they  were  all  good,  especially  hb  Epitaph  on 
Knee  Henry,  save  that  they  smelled  too  much  of  the  schools,  and  were  not  after  the 
key  of  the  times ;  for  a  child  (says  he)  may  write  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  and 
Udn  verses  in  ronning ;  yet  that  he  wished  to  please  the  king,  that  Piece  of  Forth  Feast- 
^  liad  been  his  own.** 

Ben  Jonson,  continues  Drummond,  **  was  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself,  a  con- 
e^Dcr  and  sconier  of  others,  given  rather  to  lose  ft  friend  than  a  jest ;  Jealous  of  every 
^Dfd  and  action  of  those  about  him,  especially  after  drink,  which  b  one  of  the  elemeiit» 
>  which  he  lived ;  a  dissembler  of  the  parts  which  reign  in  him ;  a  bragger  of  some  good 
U  be  wanted,  thmking  nothing  well  done,  but  what  either  he  himself  or  some  of  his 
lends  have  said  or  done.  He  b  passionately  kind  and  angry,  careless  either  to  gain  or 
^q> ;  vindictive,  but  if  he  be  well  answered  at  himself  interprets  best  sayings  and  deeds 
\en  to  the  worst.  He  was  for  any  religion,  as  being  versed  in  both ;  oppressed  with 
ncy  9  whkli  hath  overmastered  hb  reason,  a  general  disease  in  many  poets.  Hb  inven- 
Mis  are  smooth  and  easy,  but  above  all  be  excelleth  in  a  transhtion.  When  hb  play 
fThe  Sn^nt  Woman  was  first  acted,  there  were  found  verses  after  on  the  stage  against 
hSy  concluding,  that  that  pkiy  was  well  named  The  Silent  Woman,  because  there  was 
one  man  to  say  plaudite  to  it."  Dnunmond  adds^  ''  In  shorty  he  was  in  hb  per- 
character  tbe  very  reverse  of  Shakqieare,  as  surly,  ill-natured^  proud,  and  dis- 
pccable,  as  Shakspeare,  with  ten  times  his  merit,  was  gentk,  good-natured,  easy,  and 
■imble." 

Ijord  Chrendon's  character  of  our  author  b  more  favourable,  and  from  so  accurate  a 
idge  of  human  nature,  periiaps  more  valuable.  ^  Hb  name,"  lord  Clarendon  says,  "  can 
sver  be  forgotten,  having  by  hb  very  good  learning,  and  the  severity  of  his  nature  and 
Aimers,  very  much  reformed  the  stage ;  and  indeed  the  Englbh  poetry  itself.  Hb 
Btnial  advantages  were,  judgment  to  order  and  govern  fancy,  rather  than  excess  of 
mcy,  bb  productions  being  slow  and  upon  deliberation,  yet  then  abounding  with  great 
it  and  fancy,  and  will  live  accordingly ;  and  surely  as  he  did  eaceedingly  exalt  tbe 
Inglidi  language  m  eloquence,  propriety,  and  masculine  expressions,  so  he  was  the  best 
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I  prescribe  rules  to  poetry  and  poets,  of  any  m 


who  htd  IiTcd  wift, 
or  before  bim,  or  tmce:  if  Mr.  Cowley  bad  not  made  a  flight  beyond  all  men,  with  Ait 
modcaly  yet,  as  to  ascribe  much  of  thli  to  the  example  and  learaing  of  Ben  Joiuod.  Bk 
conversation  was  veiy  good,  and  with  the  men  of  roost  note ;  and  be  had  for  man; 
years  an  extmordinaiy  kindness  for  Mr.  Hyde,  (lo''d  Clarendon)  till  be  found  be  betook 
himself  to  business,  which  be  believed  ought  never  to  be  preferred  before  his  conpiny. 
He  lived  to  be  very  old,  and  till  the  palsy  made  a  deep  impression  upon  bis  body  nd 
bis  mind '," 

From  these  accounts  it  may  surely  be  inferred  that  Jnoson  in  hb  lifetime  occupied  i 
high  station  in  tbe  literary  world.  So  many  memorials  of  character,  and  so  db^ 
enlogiums  on  bis  talents,  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  writen  of  that  age.  His  fA 
ings,  however,  appear  to  have  been  so  conspicuous  as  to  obscure  his  virtues.  Addicted 
to  intemperance,  with  the  unequal  temper  which  habitual  intemperance  crates,  aod  ib- 
appointed  m  the  hopes  of  wealth  and  independence  which  his  high  opinion  of  his  lilali 
led  him  to  form,  he  degenerated  even  to  tbe  resources  of  a  libeller  who  extorts  from  lor 
what  is  denied  to  genius,  and  became  arrogant,  and  careless  of  [deaamg  those  wilk 
whom  be  associated.  Of  the  coarseness  of  his  manners  there  can  be  no  doubt;  bolil 
appears  at  tbe  same  time  that  his  talents  were  such  as  made  his  temper  be  tolerated  ftr 
the  sake  of  his  conversation.  As  to  his  high  opinion  of  himself,  he  did  not  probably  (Eiv 
from  his  contemporaries,  who  hailed  him  as  the  reformer  of  the  stage,  aiid  as  tbe  aaH 
teamed  of  critics,  and  It  is  no  great  diminution  of  his  merit  that  an  age  of  more  re&KoaA 
cannot  find  enough  to  justify  the  superior  light  in  which  he  was  then  contemplated.  It  ii 
sufficient  that  he  did  what  bad  not  been  done  before,  that  he  displayed  ■  judgmMl  ■» 
which  the  stage  had  been  a  stranger,  and  furnished  it  with  examples  of  regular  coniedyvlidi 
have  not  been  snrpassed.  His  memory  was  uncommonly  tenacious,  and  his  learaiaficTr 
tainly  superior  to  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Pope  gives  him  the  praise  of  bttiif 
"  brought  critical  learning  mto  vogue,"  and  havii^  instructed  both  the  actors  aod  ipM- 
tators  to  what  was  tbe  proper  province  of  the  dramatic  Muse.  His  English  GnoM'i 
■ad  bis  Discoveries,  both  written  m  bis  advanced  years,  discover  an  attachment  to  Ai 
interests  of  literature,  and  a  habit  of  reflection,  which  place  hb  character  aa  a  schobiii 
very  lavourable  point  of  view.    The  editor  of  a  recent  edition  of  his  Discoveries,  JBd); 
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tti^  bnt  thoie  indeed  ueexodknt    It  wis  ids  misfortoiie  to  be  obliged  to  dissipate  oA 
court  masks  and  pageants  tliose  talents  wliidi  concentrated  might  have  fiiniisiied  dramas  ' 
eqnal  to  his  Volpone,  Alchemist,  and  The  Silent  Woman.    Contrasted  with  the  boundless 
and  commanding  genius  of  Shakspearey  Dr.  Johnson  has  hit  his  character  with  success  m 
hb  celebrated  prologue. 

**  Thtn  JdmoD  came,  imtmetod  from  tbe  tobool 
To  plette  by  metbod,  and  inmt  by  rale. 
Hb  ftndknit  petience,  and  laboriouf  art. 
With  tegular  approach  enay'd  the  heart; 
Gold  apprdbatioo  gave  the  liiig*rifig  hay:!. 
For  they  who  dunt  not  cenrare,  learce  ooold  piaiie.'* 

Among  tile  poems  lAichare  now  presented  to  tiie  reader,  diere  are  fiew  whidi  can  be 
ipecified  as  nKKlds  of  excellence,  tbe  Hymn  ftom  Cynthia's  Reveb,  the  Ode  to  the 
Memory  of  Sir  Lucius  Gary,  and  Sur  H.  Moiitai,  one  of  the  &it  examples  of  the  Pindaric 
or  irregular  ode,  and  some  of  his  Songs,  and  Underwoods,  are  brightened  by  occasional 
laysofgeniusy  and  d%;nified  simplicity;  bnt  in  general  he  was  led  into  g^ering  and  fandfid 
thooglits^  and  is  so  frequently  captifated  %vith  these  as  to  ne^ect  his  Terrification. 
Ahhou^  he  had  long  studied  poetiy,  it  does  not  appear  dmt  he  could  punue  a  train 
of  poedcal  sentiment  or  imagery  so  far  as  to  produce  any  great  woric.  His  best 
cA>rtB  were  such  as  he  could  execute  almost  in  tiie  moment  of  conception,  and  fie- 
qnendy  with  an  epigrammatic  turn  which  is  very  striking.  He  once  meditated  an  epic 
pocmi  bnt  his  habitual  irregularities  and  love  of  company  denied  the  necessary  per- 


His  works  were  printed  dirice  in  folio,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  twice  in  the 
eighteenth.  Hie  last  edition,  m  seven  volumes,  octavo,  with  notes  and  additions  by 
Mr.  Whalley,  appeared  in  1756,  and  is  esteemed  the  most  valuable,  bnt  vriU  probabfy  be 
superseded  by  an  edition  now  under  the  care  of  the  acute  editor  of  Massmger. 
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LIFE  OF  RICHARD  CORBET,  D.  D. 


BISHOP  OF  OXFORD  AND  NORWICH. 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


LVlCHARD,  the  son  of  Vincent  Corbet,  was  born  at  Ewell  in  Surrey,  in  the  year  1582. 
His  father,  who  attained  the  age  of  eighty,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  excellent 
rharacter,  and  is  celebrated  in  one  of  his  son's  poems  with  filial  ardour.  For  some  reason, 
bis  biographers  inform  us,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Pointer,  or  perhaps  relinquished  that 
for  Corbet,  which  seems  more  probable.  His  usual  residence  was  at  Whitton  in  the  county 
>f  Middlesex,  where  he  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  horticulture,  and  amassed  consiiiefable 
property  in  houses  and  land,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  at  his  deatli  in  ifilp. 

Our  poet  was  educated  at  Westminster-school,  and  m  lent-term  1597-8  entered  in 
Broadgate-Hall,  (afterwards  Pembroke  CoUege)  and  the  year  following  was  admitted  a 
itudent  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  where  he  soon  became  noted  among  men  of  wit  and 
mracity.  In  l605,  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  In  l6l2, 
be  pronounced  a  fimeral  oration,  in  Saint  Mary's  church  Oxford,  on  the  death  of  Henry, 
prince  of  Wales,  and  the  following  year,  another  on  the  interment  of  that  eminent  bene- 
fiictor  to  learning,  sir  Thomas  Bodley.  In  1 6l  8  he  took  a  journey  to  France,  from  which 
be  wrote  the  epistle  to  sir  Thomas  Aylesbury.  His  Journey  to  France,  one  of  his  most 
humorous  poems,  is  remarkable  for  giving  some  trait$  of  the  French  character  that  are 
risible  in  the  present  day. 

Kmg  James,  who  showed  no  weakness  in  the  choice  of  his  literary  fiivourites,  made  him 
one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in  l627  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  dean  of 
Christ  Church.  At  this  time  he  was  doctor  of  divinity,  vicar  of  Cassiiigton  near  Wood- 
itock  in  Oxfordshire,  and  prebendary  of  Bedminster  Secunda  in  the  church  of  Sarum. 

In  l€l7.  Barton  HoUiday's  play  of  Technogamia  was  performed  before  the  king  at 
Woodstock,  and  being  received  with  indifierent  success,  various  verses  were  written  in 
excuse  of  liis  majesty's  entertainment.  Among  others  were  some  from  Corbet  who,  as 
Anthony  Wood  informs  us,  "  had  that  day  preached  before  the  king,  wiih  his  band 
ftmrched  clean,  for  which  he  was  reproved  by  the  graver  sort,  but  those  who  knew  him 
veil  took  no  notice  of  it,  for  they  Inve  several  times  said,  that  he  loved  to  the  last  boye 
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play  very  well."    Tbis  b  Dot  Ihe  cHily  occasion  which  the  Oifiird  I 
advert  lo  a  levity  id  Corbet's  character  which  was  thought  uobecMuiiig  hti  ^nfaiaoa. 

Od  the  30th  of  July  l629,  he  was  promoted  to  the  mc  <rf'  Oxford,  and  oa  die  7di 
of  April  1633  was  translated  to  that  of  Norwich.  He  married,  probably  before  tUi 
time,  Alice  the  daughter  of  Di.  Leonard  Hutton,  ricar  of  Flower,  or  Ftoie  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, who  liad  been  his  contefflporaiy  at  die  universi^,  and  with  whom  be  appean 
to  have  renewed  his  acquaintance  during  his  Iter  Boreale.  By  this  wife  he  had  a  ton, 
named  after  hia  grandfather  Vincent,  to  whi«  he  addresiei  Kxne  Inaa  of  pareotal  adrke 
and  good  wishes.  Of  tbe  rest  of  bis  life,  little  can  be  now  recovered.  We  have  aheady 
aecn  that  he  invited  Ben  Jonsou  to  Oaford  and  procured  him  a  master's  d^ree.  He 
died  July  28,  l635,  and  was  buried  at  thei^^terendoftbecfaoiroftbeailbedmlchurdi 
of  Norwich,  with  the  following  inscription  on  a  biass-plale. 

RJcardui.Coibet,  Thcologia  Doctor, 
EecWUe  Cothednlig  Chriiti  Oxonieaiii 
Primam  Alumnui,  deindc  Decauui,  exiode 
E^bcopus,  illioc  hue  trainUtui,  et 
Bine  in  calun  Jal.  98,  1«35. 

Besides  his  son  Vincent,  he  had  a  daughter,  named  Alice.  They  were  both  liriag  is 
1643,  when  their  grandmother  Anne  Hutton  made  her  will,  and  tbe  sod  admuislend 
to  it  in  1648,  but  no  memorial  can  be  foi^  of  their  fiiture  luatory.  It  would  appear 
that  big  wife  died  before  him,  as  in  his  will  lie  committed  his  children  to  the  cue  tt 
tbdr  grandoMther. 

His  most  accurate  biographer,  Mr.  Oikbrist,  lo  whom  this  sketch  i>  grt^y  iadcbte^ 
has  collected  many  particulars  illustrative  of  his  character,  which  are,  upon  Ihe  wla^ 
fcvourable.  living  m  turbulent  timu,  when  the  church  was  assailed  fnm  evety  qauter, 
be  conducted  himself  with  great  moderatioD  towards  tbe  recusaBls,  or  puritans ;  aad 
although  be  could  not  disobe},  yet  contrived  lo  soften  by  a  gradoos  plaasantiir  of  maa- 
Ber,  the  bareher  orders  received  from  the  metropolitan  Laud.  In  his  fmrnapka  Ik  i^ 
ciined  to  the  Arminiauism  of  Laud,  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinism  of  Laud's  predecease 
archbishop  Abbot,  and  it  is  evident  ftom  his  poems,  entertahied  a  faeaitf  contempt  ftc 
the  puritans,  who,  however,  could  not  reproach  biro  for  persccntioD.    A>  be  pnbliiM 
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wy,  they  are  either  to  hide  tone  vice,  or  to  prodaim  one :  to  hide  disorder,  or  prodaim 
pride." 

Wood  has  insiBiiated  that  he  was  unworthy  to  be  made  a  bishop,  and  it  must  be 
owned  he  often  betrayed  a  eardessness  and  indifference  to  the  dignity  of  his  public  cha- 
racter. Of  this  we  have  abundant  proof,  if  credit  be  due  to  Aubrey's  MSS.  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  from  which  Mr.  Headley  made  the  following  extract. 

*'  After  he  was  doctor  of  divinity,  he  sang  ballads  at  the  Crosse  at  Abingdon ;  on  a 
market-day  he  and  some  of  his  comrades  were  at  the  taverue  by  the  Crosse,  (which,  by 
the  way,  was  then  the  finest  of  England  :  I  remember  it  when  I  was  a  freshman :  it  was 
admirable  curious  Oothioque  architecture,  and  fine  figures  in  tiie  nitches ;  'twas  one 

of  those  built  by  kii^ ibr  his  queen.)    The  ballad-singer  complayned  he  had  no 

custome — ^he  could  not  put  off  his  ballads.  The  jolly  doctor  puts  off  his  gowne,  and 
puts  on  the  ballad-singer's  leathern  jacket,  and  being  a  handsome  man,  and  a  rare  full 
vokeb  he  presently  vended  a  great  many,  and  had  a  great  audience. 

^  Afler  the  death  of  Dr.  Goodwm,  be  was  made  deane  of  Christ-Church.  He  had  a 
good  interest  with  great  men,  as  you  may  finde  in  his  poems ;  and  that  with  the  then 
great  favourite  the  duke  of  Bucks,  his  excellent  wit  ever  't  was  of  recommendation  to 
him.  I  have  forgot  the  story ;  but  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Fell  thought  to  have  carried  it, 
Dr.  Corbet  put  a  pretty  trick  on  him  to  let  him  take  a  journey  to  London  for  it,  when 
be  had  alreadie  the  graunt  of  it. 

**  His  conversation  was  extreme  pleasant.  Dr.  Stubbins  was  one  of  his  cronies ;  he 
was  a  jolly  fat  doctor,  and  a  very  good  house-keeper.  As  Dr.  Corbet  and  he  were  rid- 
ing in  L4>b  Lane  in  wet  weather,  Ct  is  an  extraordinary  deepe  dirty  lane,)  the  coach  fell, 
and  Corbet  said,  that  Dr.  S.  was  up  to  the  elbows  in  mud,  and  he  was  up  to  the  elbows 
in  Stubbins. 

**  A.  D.  1628,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford ;  and  I  have  heard  that  he  had  an  ad- 
mirable grave  and  venerable  aspect. 

**  One  time  as  he  was  confirming,  the  country  people  pressing  in  to  see  the  ceie- 
nM>nie,  said  he,  '  Beare  off  there !  or  I'll  confirm  ye  with  my  staffe.' — ^Another  time, 
being  to  lay  hb  hand  on  the  head  of  a  man  very  bald,  he  turns  to  hb  chapkune,  and 
«ud,  *  Some  dust,  Lushington,'  to  keepe  hb  hand  from  slipping.  There  was  a  man  with 
a  venerable  beard :  said  the  bbhop,  '  You,  behind  the  beard  !' 

''  Hb  chaplaine,  Dr.  Lushington,  was  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  man,  and  they 
loved  one  another.  The  bbhop  would  sometimes  take  the  key  of  the  wine-cdhir,  and 
he  and  hb  chaplaine  would  go  and  lock  themselves  in  and  be  merry :  then  first  he  layes 
down  hb  episcopal  hood,  *  There  layes  the  doctor ;'  then  he  putts  off  hb  gowne,  *  There 
layes  the  bishop  ;*'  then  t'  was,  '  Here's  to  thee,  Corbet ;'— *  Here's  to  thee,  Lushing- 
ton.' " 

Tlie  following  early  specimen  of  hb  humour  was  copied  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  from  a 
collection  of  "  Mery  Passages  and  Jeastes,"  Harl.  MS.  No.  6395  :  *'  Ben  Jonson  was. 
at  a  tavern,  and  in  comes  bishop  Corbet  (but  not  so  then)  into  the  next  room.  Ben. 
Jonson  caUs  for  a  quart  of  raw  wine,  and  gives  it  to  the  tapster.  *  Sirrah !'  says  he,, 
'  carry  this  to  the  gentleman  in  the  next  chamber,  and  tell  him  I  sacrifice  my  service  ta 
him.'  The  fellow  did,  and  in  those  terms.  '  Friend !'  says  bishop  Corbet,  '  I  thank 
him  for  hb  love ;  but  pr'ythee  tell  him  from  me  that  he  b  mbtaken,  for  sacrifices  are 
always  burnt.' " 

Fuller  says  of  him  that  he  was  "  of  a  courteous  courage,  and  no  destructive  na- 
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tuK  to  WBj  who  ofiboded  faim,  eoiindng  bimidf  pkntifiiU;  nptrnd  with  s  jot  upoK 

His  poemi  after  pauing  through  tliree  editkuM,  were  latdy  veiy  caidbll;  reviMd  ad 
pttUulied  by  Mr.  GUchiiit,  with  the  adclitioa  of  an  excellent  life,  notes  and  illntnlionL 
The  liberality  of  Mewn  JLoDgman,  the  proprietiHa  oC  thii  edhioa^  bs*  enabled  me  to 
anil  myself  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  text,  and  a  part  of  ln>  notes,  whidi  are  diatii^tdAed  h; 
hia  initial. 

As  a  poet,  it  will  not  be  found  that  Corbet  tiands  eminently  dntingBiabed.  Hii 
thoughts,  however,  are  often  striking  and  original,  although  deliTered  in  the  uncootb 
hnguagc  of  fab  times,  and  seldom  indebted  to  correctness  of  versiBcation.  Hb  ftnlts  are 
in  general  Ihose  of  the  age  m  which  he  wrote,  and  if  he  lills  no  cooqiicnous  pbce  b 
po^ual  history,  it  ought  not  to  he  forgot  that  he  wrote  for  the  amusement  of  the  nv 
ment,  and  made  no  pretensions  to  llie  veneration  of  posterity.  His  principal  ob|«c(s  were 
gaiety  and  merriment  al  the  expense  of  the  more  glaring  follies  of  his  day ;  of  his  serioni 
efforts.  It  may  be  justly  said  that  bis  feeling  was  without  affectation  and  lu«  pan^ync  , 
without  servility. 


THE 
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BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


1  HIS  elegant  poet  was  the  younger  brother  of  sir  Matthew  Carew,  a  sealous  adherent 
to  the  fortunes  of  Charles  I.  and  of  the  famfly  of  the  Carews  m  Gloucestershire,  but  de- 
aecnded  from  the  more  ancient  family  of  that  name  m  Devonshire.  He  is  supposed  to 
bare  been  bom  m  1589'.  According  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  recehred  his  academical 
education  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  but  was  neither  matriculated,  nor  took 
uiy  degree. 

After  leaving  college,  he  improved  himself  by  travelling,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  age,  and  associating  with  men  of  learning  and  talents  both  at  home  and  abroad :  and 
bensg  dislmgiiished  for  superior  elegance  of  manners  and  taste,  he  was  received  into  the 
court  of  Charles  I.  as  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  and  sewer  in  ordinary.  His  wit 
had  recommended  him  to  his  sovereign,  who,  however.  Clarendon  mforms  us,  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Scotch  nation  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  place  of  sewer,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  gentleman  recommended  upon  the  interest  of  the  courtiers  of  that  nation. 

He  appears  after  this  appointment  to  have  passed  his  days  in  affluence  and  gaiety. 
His  talents  were  highly  valued  by  his  contemporaries,  particuUuiy  Ben  Jonson  and  sir 
William  Davenant.  Sir  John  Suckling,  only,  in  Ids  Session  of  the  Poets,  insinuates  that  his 
poems  cost  him  more  hdK>ur  than  is  consistent  with  the  fertflity  of  real  genius.  But  of  this 
there  are  not  many  marks  visible  in  hb  works,  and  what  sir  John  mistakes  for  the  labotir 
of  costiveoess  may  have  been  only  the  laudable  care  he  employed  in  bringing  his  verses  to 
a  higher  degree  of  refinement  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

His  death  b  said  to  have  taken  place  m  l6d9,  which  agrees  with  the  mformation  we 
have  in  Clarendon's  life.  '*  He  was  a  person  of  a  pleasant  and  facetious  wit,  and  made 
many  poems  (especially  in  the  amorous  ivay)  which  for  the  sharpness  of  the  fancy,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  language,  in  which  that  fancy  was  spread,  were  at  least  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior to  any  of  that  time :  but  hb  glory  was,  that  vAer fifty  ytwrn  of  hb  life  spent  with 
less  severity  or  exactness  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  he  died  with  great  remorse  for  that 
licence,  and  with  the  greatest  manifestation  of  Christianity,  that  hb  best  friends  could 
desire."  It  b  pleasiiig  to  record  such  ample  atonement  for  the  licentiousness  of  some  of 
hb  poems,  which,  however,  hb  editors  have  hitherto  persisted  in  handing  down  to  posterity. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  hb  poems  were  published  during  hb  life-time,  except  such 
as  were  set  to  music.  The  first  collection  was  printed  in  12mo.  i640,  the  second  in  l642, 
the  third  (not  in  l654  as  Cihber  asserts,  but)  m  l651,  and  a  fourth  in  1670.  In  1772  Mr. 
Thomas  Davies  publbhed  an  edition,  with  a  flew  notes,  and  a  short  character,  in  which  the 

'  MS.  note  in  my  copy  of  the  edition  1651,  probably  00  the  authority  of  CUrendon  hereafter  pven. 


d 
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writer  has  taken  for  granted  some  particalars  for  which  no  anthorjfy  can  be  fotmd.  Tii 
edition,  with  some  necessary  omissions  andcorrections,  has  been  prindpall j  used  on  the 
present  occasion.  A  dialogue,  in  irr^v^ar  measure,  is  printed  in  Mr.  Ellb's  SpedmcM^ 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Malone. 

Carew's  Cedum  Britannicum,  at  one  time  errooeouslj  attributed  to  Davenant,  wis 
printed  with  the  first  editions  of  his  poems,  and  afterwards  separately  in  l651.  Laq|> 
baine,  and  Gibber  after  him,  says  that  our  author  placed  the  Latin  notes  on  the  froal» 
when  printed,  but  no  edition  prmted  m  his  life-time,  is  now  known.  Tlie  distich,  how- 
ever, might  have  been  prefixed  to  the  music  of  the  Masque. 

Oldys,  in  his  MSS.  notes  on  Langbaine,  informs  us,  that  *^  Carew's  Sonnets  were 
in  request  than  any  poet's  of  his  time,  that  is  between  l6S0  and  1640.    They  were 
of  diem  set  to  music  by  the  two  famous  composers,  Heniy  and  William  Lawes,  and  othSj 
eminent  masters,  and  simg  at  court  in  their  masques.^'    It  may  be  added  that  Caiev 
one  of  the  old  poets  whom  Pope  studied,  and  fimn  whom  he  borrowed.    Dr. 
honours  him  with  the  compliment  of  being  an  **  elegant,  and  almost  forgotten 
whose  poems  deserve  to  be  revised.''    But  no  modem  critic  appears  to  have  estimated 
merit  with  more  liberality  than  Mr.  Headley;  hb  opinion  however,  is  here 
without  suspicion  that  hb  enthusiasm  may  be  thought  to  have  carried  him  too  fiur. 

**  The  consummate  elegance  of  thb  gentleman  entitles  him  to  veiy  considerable 
tion.  Sprightly,  polished,  and  perspicuous,  every  pert  of  hb  works  displays  the  1 
sense,  gallantry,  and  breeding;  indeed  many  of  hb  productions  have  a  certain  hif/i* 
finish,  and  betray  a  dexterity  both  <^  thought  and  expression  much  superior  to  any  thv|: 
of  hb  contemporaries,  and  on  similar  subjects,  rarely  surpassed  by  hb  suooesson.  Caicv 
has  the  ease  without  the  pedantry  of  Waller,  and  perhaps  less  coooeit  He  reminds  mif 
the  best  manner  of  lord  Lyttelton.  Waller  b  too  exclusively  considered  as  the  firrt  Ma 
who  brought  versification  to  any  thing  like  its  present  standard.  Carew's  pretenaooits 
the  same  merit  are  seldom  sufficiently  either  considered,  or  allowed.  Though  love  hii 
long  before  softened  us  into  civility,  yet  it  was  of  a  formal,  ostentatious,  and  ronmtic 
cast ;  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  its  effects  upon  composition  were  similar  to  those 
on  manners.  Something  more  light,  unaffected,  and  alluring,  was  still  wanting;  in  ewrj 
thing  but  sincerity  of  intention  it  was  deficient.  Panegyric,  declamatory  and  naoseonsi 
was  rated  by  those  to  whom  addressed,  on  the  principle  of  Ruben's  taste  for  beauty,  bj 
its  quantity,  not  its  elegance.  Satire,  dealing  in  rancour  rather  than  reproof,  was  more 
inclined  to  lash  than  to  laugh  us  out  of  our  vices ;  and  nearly  counteracted  her  intentiooi 
by  her  want  of  good  manners.  Carew  and  Waller  jointly  began  to  remedy  those  defects. 
In  them,  gallantry,  for  the  first  time,  was  accompanied  by  the  Graces,  the  fulsonuiess  of 
panegyric  forgot  its  gentility,  and  the  edge  of  satire  rendered  keener  in  proportion  to  iU 
smoothness.    Suckling  says  of  our  author  in  hb  Session  of  the  Poets,  that 

the  issue  of  his  brain 

Was  seldome  brought  forth  but  with  trouble  and  pain. 

"  In  Lloyd's  Worthies,  Carew  is  likewise  called  *  elaborate  and  accurate.'     However 
the  fact  might  be,  the  internal  evidence  of  his  poems  says  no  such  thing.     Hume  has  pro- 
perly remarked,  that  Waller's  pieces,  '  aspire  not  to  the  sublime,  still  less  to  the  pathetic. 
Carew,  in  liis  beautiful  Masque,  has  given  us  instances  of  the  former;  and,  in  hb  Epitaph 
on  lady  Mary  Villers,  eminently  of  the  latter." 
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T«.d.g«.t«rfi.««»>«p.et..d«ce«I».t«ftl»»»ei.lfi^ 
of  Cttiio^  and  the  wmi  of  sir  John  DrammoDd  of  Hawtfaomdeo,  was  born,  probably  at 
Hawtbonideii,  his  Other's  seat  in  Scotland,  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1585.  He 
lecdfed  fall  adiool  edocataon  at  Edinbtugh,  and  afterwards  stodied  at  the  university  of 
that  city,  iriMie  he  took  tfie  degree  of  master  of  arts*  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went 
to  France,  in  rwapliaiae  with  his  iather^s  views,  and  attended  lectures  on  the  civil  law^ 
a  sufcgect  on  wfakh  he  left  suflkient  documents  to  prove  that  his  j  udgment  and  proficency 
ivere  uncommon.  The  president  Lockhart,  to  whom  these  manuscripts  were  commu- 
nioaledy  decbred,  that  iif  Mr.  Drummond  had  followed  the  practice  of  the  law,  ^he 
might  have  made  the  best  figure  of  any  lawyer  in  his  time." 

After  a  residence  abroad  of  nearly  four  years,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  l£lO,  in  which 
year  his  father  died.    Instead,  however,  of  prosecuting  the  atudy  of  the  law  as  was  ex- 
pected, he  thought  himself  sufficiently  rich  in  the  possession  of  his  paternal  estate,  and 
devoted  his- time  to  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical 
genius.    Whether  he  had  composed  or  communicated  any  pieces  to  his  friends  before 
this  period,  is  uncertain.    It  was  after  a  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness  that  he  wrote 
a  prose  rhapsody,  entitled  Cypress  Grove,  and  about  the  same  time  lib  Flowers  of  Zion, 
or  Spiritual  Poems,  which  with  the  Cypress  Grove  were  printed  at  Edinbuigh  in  16^3, 4to. 
A  part  of  his  Sonnets,  it  is  said,  were  publbhed  as  eariy  as  1616. 
•    Dor^g  his  residence  at  Uawtfaomden,  he  courted  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Comiingfaam,  with  whom  be  was  about  to  have  been  united  when  shewassnatclie4fnini 
Urn  by  a  violent  fever.    To  dissipate  his  grief,  which  every  object  and  every  thought  in 
this  retirement  oontributed  to  revive,  he  travdled  on  the  continent  for  about  eight  years, 
visiting  Germany,  Fmnce  and  Italy,  which  at  that  time  comprised  all  that  was  interesting 
in  polished  society  and  study  to  a  man  of  curiosity  and  taste.    During  this  time  he  invi- 
foiatied  his  memory  and  unaginatioa,  by  studying  the  various  models  of  original  poetiy^ 
aad  collected  a  valuable  set  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  with  some  of  which  he  enriched 
the  college  library  of  Edinburgh,  and  others  were  rqposited  at  Uawthoniden.  The  books 
and  aawisaipto  which  he  gave  to  Edinbuigh  were  ammged  ma  catalogue  printedin^^ 
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and  introduced  by  a  Latin  pre&ce  from  his  pen,  on  the  sdnnta^  and  hoDMu  rf 
libraries,  which  at  that  time  were  considered  rather  ai  acddental  collections  tlnn  h- 


Od  hii  relum  to  Scotland  be  found  the  nation  distracted  by  poUtka]  and  reli^iu  dt>- 
putes  which  combined  with  the  same  causes  ia  Eo^and  to  bring  on  a  dril  war.  But  whj 
these  should  oblige  him,  immediately  on  his  return,  to  quit  his  paternal  seat,  we  know  not 
The  author  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  the  folioeditionofhb  works  in  171 1, merely  infbimi 
us,  that  having  found  his  native  country  in  a  state  of  aimrchy  arid  oo^fusioiC  be  rt^red  to 
the  seat  of  lib  brotlier-in-law,  sir  John  Scot  of  Scot^ttBrret,  a  man  of  letters,  and  prababl; 
of  congenial  sentiments  on  public  affairs.  During  his  stay  with  Uiis  gendenian  be  wrote 
his  Hutoi;  of  tlie  Five  James's,  Kings  of  Scotland,  a  work  so  inconsistent  with  libeisl 
notions  of  civil  policy  us  to  have  added  very  little  to'  his  reputation,  although  when  fint 
published,  a  few  years  after  his  deatb,  and  wliea  political  opinions  ran  in  extreoie^  it  wn 
probably  not  without  its  admirers. 

It  is  uncertain  at  wliat  time  he  was  eoaUed  to  enjoy  his  retirement  at  Hawthomdcn,  brt 
it  spears  that  he  was  tliere  in  his  forty-fifth  year  when  he  married  Elisabeth  Lo^ 
(grmd-daughter  of  sir  Robert  Logan,  of  the  house  of  Restelrig,)  in  whom  he  fancied  t 
resemblance  to  his  first  mistress.  About  two  years  before  thb  event,  be  refwred  lai 
hw»e,  and  placed  the  following  inscription  tm  it,  Diehto  mmnere  GtUidmma  Dnm- 
momd*i  ab  fJawthomdm,  loanniM  Eqiuti  amrati  fiHfu,  ut  komeato  otio  ^ietctnt,  M 
ef  tucetMOribiu  milauravit.     1636. 

Dnriog  the  cwil  vsi  his  attarhmcnt  to  the  king  and  church  induced  him  to  write  aaaj 
|Heces  in  support  of  llic  estitblishmeiit,  which  involved  him  with  the  revolutionary  partv, 
vrb.0  not  only  called  him  to  n  severe  account,  but  compelled  him  to  furaish  his  quota  of 
men  and  arms  to  tight  agaiust  the  cause  which  he  espoused.  It  is  said  that  "  liis  utite 
lying  in  tliree  diflerent  counties,  lie  hud  not  occasion  to  send  one  whole  man,  but  haJva 
and  quarters  and  such-like  tractions ;  upon  wliich  he  wrote  cxtrmpore  the  following  vena 
to  his  majesty ; 

Of  all  th«e  fbrcea  raised  SBolDSt  the  king, 

t  ii  my  itrBnge  hap  not  ont  whole  man  to  bring, 

From  dirars  parishes,  yet  divers  men. 
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been  nuwtiy  Goonected  with  the  earl  of  StirKng,  and  the  celebrated  English  poets,  Dray- 
ton and  Ben  Jonson.  The  latter,  as  already  noticed  in  bis  life,  paid  him  a  visit  at  Hoir- 
tboraden,  and  comrouaiaated  to  him  without  reserve,  many  particulars  of  his  life  and 
opinions,  which  Drummond  committed  -  to  writing,  with  a  sketch  of  Jonson's  character 
and  babits  which  has  not  been  thought  very  liberal.  Tiiis  charge  of  iiliberaiity,  how- 
ever, is  considerably  lessened  when  we  reflect  that  Drummond  appears  to  have  had  no 
BtentioA  of  publishing  what  he  had  collected  from  Jonson,  and  that  the  manuscript  did 
not  appear  until  many  years  after  he  was  beyond  all  censure  or  praise. 

An  edition  of  Drummond's  poems  was  printed  at  London,  l656  octavo,  with  a  pre- 
hot  by  Phillips,  which  is  iiere  retained,  llie  Edinburgh  edition  in  folio,  17 1 1,  includes 
the  whole  of  his  works  both  in  versa  and  prose,  his  poetical  papers,  familiar  letters  and 
the  History  of  the  Jameses ;  with  an  account  of  hb  1^  which,  however  unsatisiactory,  is 
all  that  can  now  be  relied  on '.  A  recent  edition  of  his  poems  was  printed  at  London 
m  1791 1  bnt  somewhat  diffierentiy  arranged  ftom  that  of  l656.  A  more  correct  ar- 
•UigeflMut  is  stiU  wanting,  if  his  numerous  admirsrs  shall  succeed  in  procuring  that  at- 
lention  of  which  he  has  been  hitherto  deprived. 

As  n  poet  he  ranks  among  the  first  refbmcrs  of  versification,  and  in  elegance,  bar- 
iMMj,  and  delicacy  of  feeling  is  so  superior  to  his  contemporaries  that  the  negteet  with 
mUch  he  has  been  treated  wouhl  appear  unnccomitable,  if  we  did  not  consider  that  it  b 
Nit  of  kte  the  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  more  ancient  English  poets.  Mr. 
rleadly,  however,  Mr.  Neve  the  ingenious  author  of  Cursory  Remarks  on  some  .of  the 
tudent  Eng^h  poets,  Dr.  Warton,  Mr.  Pinkertou,  Mr.  Park  and  other  critics  of  un- 
luestieoable  taste  have  lately  expatiated  on  his  merit  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability,  that 
i«  is  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  overlooked,  unless  by  those  superficial  readers  who  are 
lontent  with  what  is  new  and  fashionable,  and  profess  to  be  amateurs  of  an  art  of  which 
hey  know  neither  tlie  history  nor  the  principles. 

**  He  inherited,"  says  his  last  encomiast,  *'  a  native  poetic  genius,  but  vitiated  by  the 
■dse  taste  which  prevailed  in  his  age, — a  fondness  for  tlie  conceits  of  the  Italian  poets, 
^etrarph  and  Marmo,  and  their  imitators  among  the  French,  Ronsard,  Bellai,  and  Du 
^rtas.  Yet  many  of  hb  sonnets  contain  simple  and  natural  thoughts  clothed  in  great 
^eanty  of  expression.  Hb  poem  entitled.  Forth  Feasting,  which  attracted  the  envy  as 
WeQ  as  the  praise  of  Ben  Jonson,  b  superior,  in  harmony  of  numbers,  to  any  of  the  com- 
iositions  of  the  contemporary  poets  of  England ;  and  b,  in  its  subject,  one  of  the  most 
ilq^t  panegyrics  that  ever  were  addressed  by  a  poet  to  a  prince.  In  prose  writing, 
iie  merits  of  Drummond  are  as  unequal  as  they  are  in  poetry.  When  an  imitator,  he  b 
svsb,  turgid,  affected  and  unnatural ;  as  in  hb  Hbtory  of  the  Five  Jameses,  which,  though 
udicious  in  the  arrangment  of  the  matter,  and  abounding  in  excellent  political  and  moral 
entiments,  b  barbarous  and  uncouth  in  its  style,  from  an  affectation  of  imitating  partly 
Jbe  manner  of  livy,  and  partly  that  of  Tacitus.  Thus,  there  is  a  perpetual  departure 
lom  ordinary  construction,  and  frequently  a  violation  of  the  Engli^ili  idiom.  In  others 
|f  hb  prose  compositions,  where  he  followed  hb  own  taste,  as  in  the  Irene  and  Cypress- 
3rove,  and  particularly  in  the  former,  there  b  a  remarkable  purity  and  ease  of  exprea- 
non,  and  often  a  very  high  tone  of  eloquence.  The  Irene,  written  in  l6*38,  b  a  per- 
RMsive  to  civil  union,  and  the  accommodation  of  those  fatal  differences  between  the  kmg 

>  Mr.  O.  CiMlmcn  is  of  opioioD  that  tbe  learned  Ruddiman  anittcd  in  preparing  this  edition.   Chal- 
Ben*8  life  of  RpddiinaD,  p.  53.     C. 
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and  t]ie  people,  then  vergbg  to  a  crisb:  it  is  a  model  of  a  popular  address;  and  li- 
lowbg  foT  its  pushing  too  fat  tite  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  bears  equal  erideDre  of 
the  political  sagacity,  copious  historical  information,  and  great  moral  worth  and  hea^ 
Toknce  of  ita  author."  As  the  neglect  of  one  age  is  sometimes  repaid  by  the  eilian- 
gant  commendations  of  aimtlier,  perl)9|)s  thia  temperate,  judicious  and  elegant  charactci 
ef  Drunimoad  copied  from  Lord  Woodhoowlee's  Life  of  Kaimes,  will  be  found  nort 
consistent  with  tlie  spirit  of  (rue  criticism  than  some  of  those  empassioned  sketcbei  ii 
which  Judgment  has  less  sliare. 

Tlieie  is  one  poem,  now  added  to  his  other  works,  of  a  very  different  kind,  ll 
tilled  Polerao-Middinia,  or  the  Bmde  of  the  Dunghill,  a  rare  example  of  burleqw; 
and  llie  first  macaronic  poem  by  a  native  of  Great  Britain.  A  copy  of  i(  was  publidial 
by  bisliop  Gibson,  when  a  young  man,  at  Oxford  in  l6<)l,  4to.  with  Latin  notes ';bal 
the  text,  probably  from  Mr.  Gibson's  being  unacquainted  with  the  Scotch  langoajF,  ■ 
less  correct  than  lliat  of  any  copy  tliat  has  fallen  in  the  way  of  the  present  editor,  wb 
lias  therefore  preferred  the  elegant  edition  printed  by  Messrs.  Foulb  of  Glijigo*  ii 
176'8.  The  humour  of  this  piece  is  so  remote  from  the  characteristics  of  his  pohslwl 
miod  and  serious  muse,  that  it  may  he  regarded  as  «  very  singular  curiosity.  It  ippoa 
to  me  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  larger  poem  which  tlie  author  wrote  for  tlie  amuKsM 
of  his  friends,  but  was  not  anxious  to  preserve.  Mr.  Gilchrist  coniectures  that  it  n 
written  when  Diummond  was  on  a  visit  to  his  brotber-ui-law  at  Seotstarvet,  and  thai  ll 
t  alludes  to  some  rustic  dispute  well  known  at  the  time. 

I    '  Sm  It  curiotu  paper  on  lhi:>  editkin,  by  Mr.  GilchiiM,  in  the  Ceuura  lilaraciai  vol,  iiL.  p.  1S9.  C 
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Of  thiimiihor  we  bave  only  a  very  short  notice  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  augmented,  however,  by  the  successful  researches  of  Mr.  Nichols  in  his 
history  of  Leicestershire,  a  work  to  which  we  riiall  have  occasion  to  acknowledge  yet 
more  substantial  obligations,  in  the  life  of  the  dramatic  poet  of  this  &mily. 

Sir  John  Biaumont  was  the  son  of  Francis  Beaumont,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  brother  of  Francis,  the  dramatic 
colleague  of  Fletcher.  He  was  bom  in  1582  at  Grace-dieu,  the  fiimily  seat,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, and  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Broadgate's  Hall  (now  Pembroke 
College)  Oxford,  the  beginning  of  Lent  Term,  1596.  After  three  years'  study  here, 
during  which  he  seems  to  have  attached  himself  most  to  the  poetical  classics,  he  became 
a  member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  but  soon  quitted  that  situation,  and  returned  to 
Leicestershire,  where  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Fortesciie,  esq. 

In  1626,  king  Charles  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  which  sir  John 
survived  only  two  years,  dying  in  the  winter  of  1628.  He  is  said  by  Anthony  Wood 
to  have  been  buried  at  Grace-dieu :  but  this  is  a  mistake  for  Belton,  as  the  priory  church 
was  not  then  existing.    The  cause  of  his  death  is  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  following 

lines  by  Drajrton : 

Thy  care  for  that,  which  was  not  worth  thy  breath. 
Brought  on  too  foon  thy  moch  lamented  death. 
But  lleav'u  wai  kind,  and  would  not  let  thee  lee 
The  plagues  that  must  upon  this  nation  be. 
By  whom  the  Muies  have  neglected  been, 
.  'Which  shall  add  weight  and  meatare  to  their  an. 

What  these  lines  imply  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  Sir  John  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-si  V,  almost  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  poetical  attempts  were  the  amusement 
of  his  young  days,  which  he  had  relinquished  for  more  serious  studies^ 

He  had  seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  Of  his  sons  the  most  noticeable  were  John, 
his  Mccessor,  the  editor  of  his  father's  poems,  and  himself  a  minor  poet :  Francis^  the 
author  of  some  verses  on  his  father's  poems,  who  became  afterwards  a  Jesuit :  Gcrvaa^ 
who  died  at  seven  years  old,  and  was  lamented  by  his  ftlbcr  in  some  very  pathetic 
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Tcraea  in  the  pment  collection :  and  Tbomai,  the  third  baronet  &r  Jdin,  who  rac. 
ceeded  hi*  &thcr,  is  recorded  u  a  man  of  prodi^ioiu  bodily  MrcDgth.  He  wu  kilkd  • 
in  1644,  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  and  dying  unmarried,  wa«  lucceeded  in  title  bj 
bi(  brother  Thomai,  who,  like  him,  vu  plundered  by  the  republicaiu. 

Beiidei  the  present  collection.  Wood  aMrpbea  to  our  author  a  poem  in  eight  boob, 
entitled  The  Cronn  of  Ttiomi,  and  s  work  under  this  title  is  alluded  to  in  Havkio^i 
commendatory  verse*,  but  it  has  escaped  the  researches  of  the  poetical  collectors. 

His  other  poemR  were  published  in  1 629,  under  the  title  of  "  Boawortb-field :  with 
a  Taste  of  the  Variety  of  odier  Poems,  left  by  Sir  John  Beaumont,  Baronet,  deceaMdi 
■et  forth  by  his  Sonne,  Sir  lohn  Beavmont,  Baronet ;  and  dedicmted  to  the  King's  moct 
Excellent  Maiettie."  lliey  are  pre6xed  by  a  loyal  dedication  to  the  Idng,  and  con. 
mendatory  verses  by  Thomas  Hawkins,  the  author's  sons  John  and  Francii,  Georgt 
Fortescue,  the  brother  of  bu  lady,  Ben  Jonson,  Drayton,  &c '. 

Bosworth  Field  is  the  moat  conuderable  of  this  coU^on,  and  in  Mr.  Headl^i 
opinion  "  merita  republication  for  thp  e^ty  flow  of  its  numbers,  and  tbe  spirit  ailk 
which  it  is  written."  Jt  certainly  contains  mapy  original  specimens  of  tbe  booic  style, 
not  exceeded  by  any  of  hia  contemporaries,  and  tfac  imagery  is  frequently  just  ti^ 
striking.  The  lines  describing  tbe  death  of  the  tyrant  may  be  submitted  with  cofr 
gdence  to  the  admiren  of  Shakspeare.  AmcMg  bis  leswr  poems,  a  few  spu^lingi  of 
invention  may  now  and  liien  be  discovered,  and  bis  translations  are  in  genera]  tpihltd 
and  correct  His  verses  on  tbe  true  form  of  English  poetry,  addrrssed  lokii^JamoL 
entitle  him  to  a  place  among  tbe  mostjudiciouscriticsof  his  time,  and  the  chaste  eon- 
plexion  of  the  whole  ihowa  that  to  genius  be  added  virtue  and  delicacy. 

>  Tbe  «opT  oied  on  tbe  preseot  occukto  was  that  which  beloascd  to  the  Ut<i  Mr.  Ituc  RnJ.  *k 

in  •  M&  lUte  ni>k(D  the  fallaminj;  TfiniirV  :  "AH  lliR  mpktof  lhi»  book  ohirh  1  haie  sm  (uill 
bare  Ken  many)  want  lh«  li-ntp.  ISl."  Mr.  Niohola,  who  has  likcuis*  had  aii  opportonUy  to  cuimn 
•lOme  cop'**"  confinns  this  lingularilj.  A  ftw  illmlriliie  notes  an  now  aildcd  In  the  jnrni,  For  i(tKi 
the  editor  ia  obliged  lo  Ihe  biitorian  of  Ltiffitenlijrr.     C 
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T^  6Afs^  6Uei(  Fletcher,  (^L.|X  iw  %  na^ie  nf  I(99t»  f:ai¥»tcaA  i4  Ctxm,  aq4 
j^  (56^  tlc^  fpb«Ur  9f  ^mi%  OA^p  C«mN4g^  whqpn  in  1569  b^  Xof^  tb« 
4ipP*  «f  ^«d!«l«F  rf  «=*«•  UMttte?  of  art|  i^  1^7^  ^d  dgctoc  9?  Uwi  in  ISSJ. 
According  to  Anthony  Wood  he  became  an  excellent  poet J'Vm^  ^  if  V^^^  known 
lof  Iqi  i|uU  in  ppli|ji:al  Q^giQ^iation^  which  induced  <jmc^  Ill^aUe^  to  ^v^ploy  hin^  as 
Irt  6Qa|n|i;|ioacr  into  S«oth»nd«  Ger^nj?  »4  the  |Lpif  C^ufHrica-  I?»  1588,  ^ 
SmfMCiUe  year  pf  the  Anpa^a,  )^  w^s  tent  to  Muscovy  qn  ^ffi^ia  f^^M^rtiiig  the 
Eogliib  trade  with  Russia,  and  after  overcoming  the  difficulties  started  by  a  bylnyoiy 
^lgi  fad  f  pa{iririni|s  Czar,  i^  cm^M^  ^  txea^  fxf  coffuperce  highly  t^df^pfagpous 
la  Hlf  ipt«K«ls  •f  bi«  countrymen. 

gciffl  ffi«f  hi9  rirtiim,  l^e  w«f  made  si«retary  to  tl)e  city  of  ^oc^q,  ipd  q|[m;  of  the 
flttilm  of  the  Court  of  Requests.  In  1597  he  was  constituted  tre^sMfer  of  St  f^apl'f^ 
1^^^^  ^c^  M^l*  ^  ^  draw  up  the  result  of  l^is  obpenEaiioni,  ^hen  in  %ssia, 
^ppcctiog  tbf  goietiiiDtnt,  laws,  and  nianpen  of  that  country.  But  a|  this  iia^ 
■mninH  6^  too  plaip  ^  disr^piit|lbl^  to  a  power  with  which  f  firioKily  treaty  h94 
ill  l^fii^  coiidudcd,  tl|e  pul|)icalioii  was  suppressed  for  th^  present  It  wap,  hoiypvfX; 
Ilp^ii»le4  at  n  considerably  distant  period  (1643),  and  aaemrards  ipcofporatf^  [p 
IfWWt^*  «r>F«g«^  P«  W^  ^^  »  IH««W  conc^ipg  the  Tatars,  ^ 
of  fhi^  Wfs  ^  P^^  4)2^  ^^J  ^  ^  braeUte^  ^  TeiiTnbfe|i>  IT^ich  t^ciffg 
by  Sfdmanawer,  were  transplanted  into  Media.  This  opinion  wa*  aftcm 
rvda  adopted  by  Whiston,  who  printed  the  discourse  in  the  first  volume  of  his 

Dr.  Fktchev  died  in  the  pariah  of  St  Catherine  Colman,  Fenchurdi-street,  and 
^m  prbbdbly  buried  in  that  church^. 

>  Biof.  Brit.  VoK  VI.  Putl.  ttopoUnhedandaloiottinitfM.tlieiflipreaioaliavi^^ 
la  Um  If*  which  lately  oonsamed  the  valiiable  Ittcruy  stock  of  Meswi.  Nichob  and  Soo.    C. 
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He  left  two  ions,  Gile*  and  Phineu.  "Die  eMett,  Gil«^  bom,  according  ta  Mr. 
Ellii't  conjecture,  in  1588,  waa  educated  lA  Trinity  College,  Cambridge*,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  dirini^,  and  died  at  hi*  livii^  of  Aldeiton,  id  SuBblk, 

in    1623.     Hit  widow  married  afterward*  the  rev.  • ■  Ranuay,    minuter  of 

Rougham,  in  NorfolL*.  Win>tanley  and  Jacob,  who  in  this  caK  ba?e  robbed  we 
anotberrimtead  of  better  aulboritie*,  divide  the  two  brother*  into  three,  and  tmpi 
Giles's  poem  of  Chhtt'i  Victory  to  two  authors. 

Phinea*  wai  educate)^  at  Eton,  and  admitted  a  icbdar  of  King's  college,  Cambridgti 
in  1600,  where,  in  \bO*,  be  took  hii  bachelcnr't  degree  and  bii  master's  in  160S, 
After  going  into  the  cliurcfa,  he  was  presented,  in  1621,  to  the  living  of  Hilgaj,  m 
Norfolk,  by  Sir  Henry  Willougbby,  barL  and  according  to  Blomefield,  the  faittnniD 
of  Norfolk,  he  held  this  living  twenly-nine  years.  Mr.  Ellis  cor^ectum  tbit 
be  was  bom  in  1584,  and  died  about  1650. 

Besides  the  poems  now  reprinted,  be  was  the  author  of  a  dramatic  piece,  entitled 
Sicelides,  which  was- performed  at  Kir^^a  Coll^,  Cambridge,  and  printed  in  1631. 
A  tnanuscxipt  i  opy  is  in  the  Britiih  Museum.  The  editor  of  the  Bi<^raphia  DrtmUia 
infbrms  us  that "  it  was  intended  origimJIy  to  be  perfermedbefiire  king  James  the  Fnl, 
on  the  thirteenth  <^  March,  1614;  but  his  m^eaty  leaving  the  imivowty  toooEr,  it 
was  not  then  repreiented.  The  serious  paiO  of  it  are  mostly  written  in  rhyme,  wtt 
choruses  between  the  act&  Seme  of  the  incidentsare  borrowed  from  Ovid,  andsame 
from  the  Orlando  Furioso." 

He  published  alao,  at  Cambridge,  in  1632,  some  account  of  the  lives  <^llie 
fotroder*  and  other  learned  men  of  that  university>  under  the  title  of  De  Litcntii 
antiqute  Britannie,  prssertim  qui  doctrina  clanienint,  quique  collegia  Cantahr^ 
fbndanint 

Such  are  the  very  scanty  notices  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect  respecting  dm 
teamed,  ingenious,  and  amiable  brothers;  but  we  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  if 
national  confuntm  which  left  rKithcr  leisure  nv  inclirution  to  study  polite  literatiac, 
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Ifc  Imm  «1m>  very  ingeniously  pointed  out  loine  retemblaDcet  which  prove  that  Milton 
•wed  cmuiderable  obligations  to  the  Fletchers^ 

The  works  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  including  the  Purple  Island,  or  the  Isle  of  Mani 
the  PisGatory  Eclogues  and  Miscellaniesi  were  published  at  Cambridge  in  1^33,  4to. 
The  only  part  that  has  been  correctly  reprinted  is  the  Piscatory  Eclogues,  |)ub- 
lisfacd  at  Edinburg[h  in  1771,  by  an  anonymous  editor,  the  most  of  whose  judicious 
ootea,  prefiice&c  are  here  retained. 

There  are  few  of  the  old  poets  whom  Mr.  HeaJley  seeou  more  anxtoui  to  revive 
than  Phineas  Fletcher  and  he  has  examined  his  claims  to  lasting  fame  with  much 
acnteiiess,  yet  perhapa  not  without  somewhat  of  that  peculiar  prejudice  which  seems 
to  penrade  many  of  the  critical  essays  of  this  truly  ingenious  and  amiable  young  man. 
HaTing  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  commenced  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  English  poets, 
his  enthusiasm  carried  him  back  to  their  times,  their  habits  and  their  language.  From 
pankming  their  quaintnesses^  he  proceeded  to  admire  them,  and  has  in  some  in- 
slmoea  placed  among  the  most  striking  proo&  of  invention,  many  of  those  antitheses 
and  conceits  which  modem  refinement  does  not  easily  tolerate.  Still  his  taste  and 
judgment  are  so  generally  predominant,  that  it  would  be  presumption  in  the  present 
editor,  or  perhaps  in  one  of  superior  authority,  to  substitute  any  remarks  of  his  own 
in  room  of  the  following  animated  and  elegant  character  of  Fletcher's  poetry. 

"  Were  the  celebrated  Mn  Pott  compelled  to  read  a  lecture  upon  the  anatomy  of  the 
hnman  firame  at  large,  in  a  regular  set  of  stanzas,  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether 
he  could  make  himself  understood,  by  the  most  apprehensive  author,  without  the  adU 
vantage  of  professional  knowledge.     Fletcher  seems  to  have  undertaken  a  nearly  simi- 
lar task,  as  the  five  first  cantos  of  the  Purple  Island,  are  almost  entirely  taken  up  with 
an  explanation  of  the  title;  in  the  course  of  which,  the  reader  forgets  the  poet^  aiid 
u  sidKned  with  the  anatomist     Such  minute  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject  was 
a  roaterial^  errour  in  judgments  for  which,  however,  ample  amends  is  made  in  what 
follows.     Nor  is  Fletcher  wholly  undeserving  of  praise  for  the  intelligibility  with 
which  he  has  strug^ed  through  his  difficulties,  for  his  uncommon  command  of  words, 
and  fiicility  of  metre.     Afler  describing  the  body,  he  proceeds  to  ptT^^Tiify  the  pas- 
sions and  intellectual  faculties.     Here  fatigued  attention  is  not  merely  relieved,  but 
fascinated  and  enraptured :  and  notwithstanding  his  figures,  in  many  instances^  are 
too  arbitrary  and  fantastic  in  their  habiliments,  often  disproportioned  and  overdone, 
sometimes  lost  in  a  superfluity  of  glaring  colours,  and  the   several  characters,  in 
general,   by  no  means  sufficiently  kept  apart;  yet,  amid  such  a  profusion  of  images, 
many  are  distinguished  by  a  boldness  of  oudioe,  a  majesty  of  manner,  a  brilliancy 
of  colouring,  a  distinctness  and  propriety  of  attribute,  and  an  air  of  life,  that  we  lo(4 
for  in  vain  in  modem  productions,  and  that  rival,  if  not  suqiass,  wtiat  we  meet  with 
of  the  kind  even  in  Spenser,  from  wliom  our  author  caught  his  inspiration.     Afler 
exerting  his  creative  powers  on  this  department  of  his  subject,  the  vinucs  and  better 
qualities  of  tlie  heart,    under  their  leader  Eclecta,  or  Intellect,  are  attacked  by  the 
the  vices:    a  battle  ensurs,  and  the  latter  are  vanquished.  ai\er  a  vigorous  opposition, 
through  the  interference  of  an  angel,  who  appears  at  the  p.-ayer«  of  LclfCta.     The 
poet  here  abruptly  takes  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  fulsome  and  unpardonable  com- 

• 

•  SuppUmcot,  rol  II.  p.  18*2,  kc.     C 
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pliment  to  James  tlie  firat  (JGntta  55.  <^(ft6  i«)im^*n  <<f^^HiiH  frHinwlW  CMAak 
palatable  paisage  in  the  beok.  From  FlebSiei^s  dedication  «^  dm  fail  poeia,  witk  tfac 
Pitcatory  Eclt^ttea  and  l^Iwenkiues  to  Im  fitend  £dnnmd  Bcnlowea,  it  «eciM  Ont 
they  w«re  vrittm  Tcry  earfy,  ta  he  ■caHi  fhott  '  t«w  any*  of  my  Ve*y  ntnpe  yeai, 
and  almost  childhooH.'  It  h  to  Ub  IWnour  thn  Milton  Vead  aiid  Imitated  him,  a 
every  Bttentive  reader  of  both  poets  moat  aMh  4iiC0v«r.  He  ii  emmently  entitkd  to 
a  very  higfa  rank  among  our  old  English  cla«nca.-^^aKrtm  ti  hii  nt«ca  prefixed  ta 
the  Purple  lOandhintitbat  he  had«  poem  ottvsmritiT'nlii^iB  igHatMa,  hutvu 
f)revented  fiiom  prinuhifr  it  by  iBndEng  it  Ind  ||ot  into  «th«-  liaiA.  In  m  mmp  to  onb 
df  hia  Emblem*  are  ai»e  nameg  of  places,  Londdn,  SiOcUMt^  fisnrdl  and  tff^: 
edit.   1669." 

That  Mr.  Hfeadtey  is  not  blind  ko  Ibe  defects  of  bk  IkmarUt  will  fhrtber  appctr 
fMHi  his  rnnaAi  on  Orpheui  and  Etnidict  ifa  ihe  Pm^ile  laland. 

"  Theae  Itnes  of  Fletcher  iito  t  ^pU^phfMb,  cr  ntbCr  trtodition  from  Boedmt. 
-  Hk  whole  desctiptioA  i«  ^fbrcibfe :  'MUn'e  trf*  the  cirtuttnttncea  pertiBpa  ki>e  heightmri 
too  miich :  but  it  is  the  ftult  of  this  writer  to  indtt^  htmaelf  Aa  vvOry  a^Rvatxm  flat 
poetry  aHown,  and  to  atretch  bis  prerogative  of  '  qMdIibet  tudendi'  to  the  -uloxMt" 

In  the  EUppIetdent  to  his  second  Tohmie,  Mr,  HAdley  hu  demonstrated  at  tda- 
siderable  lengA  how  nhich  'Ftetcber  owfed  4o  Spenser,  Vod  Milieu  to  Fktdher.  F« 
dili1te4iasollb«ddieapdlogy  dtiet0tAe)ngfa«faB^acf6ft«f1bdwpoet%  «d«IA(ttgb 
tfeWVe  hi^  sCdtttotoedlo'stie'Kteh  MteiKbes -<!bifrMl  too  ftr,  7«t  it  mait  4ie  -owHd 
9itit  there  Is  D  tidlarn  degrlie 'to  wfaicli'tttejr'tiltMbevarTied  befbre  tfaeipntoef  in- 
Tiehtion'c&n  BeJiisdy-biMttwed.  Hdw  ftr^lMts  may  "borhMr  from 'one  anotfaferwidioat 
injilrylo'ttl^ir  &me.  Is  a  ^aU(^ 'ftit  'iitidetriftririeA. 

ABSer,  WVever,  'every  d^uction-dftHiB  %nd1Hht  ditalie  mado,  'the  Fletdwia  mS 
"iffn  M^ain  In  'pcMnrion  df  a  degree  of MfMtioh,  imajiinilfion,  spirit  and -suUfeutr, 
which  we  seldom  mmtit  \tltb  among  the  pdioof  tbt^arftMeMth-emtBrybefeRiM 
Vrive  ai  MCKcIlL 
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The  reader  is  indebted  ibr  Ihe.moit  valuable  part  of  this  life  to  the  hutorian  of 
Leiceiilerebire,  wbo  in  many  oiber  inatancet  has  shown  how  much  information  may  be 
recovered  of  the  remotest  times  by  intelligent  research,  and  even  when  the  chain  of 
e\'ents  seems  to  be  irrecoverably  broken. 

Francis  Beaumont,  third  son  of  Francis  the  judge  S  was  bom  at  Grace-Dieu, 
Leicestershire,  in  15S6,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Lent  Term,  1596,  was  admitted 
(with  his  two  brothers,  Henry  and  John)  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Broadgate-hall, 
now  Pembroke  Collegfe,  Oxford.  Anthony  Wood,  who  refers  his  education  to 
Cambridge,  mistakes  him  for  his  cousin  Francis,  master  of  tlie  Charter-house,  who 
died  in  1 621.  It  is  remarkable,  that  there  were  four  Francis  Beaumonts  of  this 
family,  all  living  in  1615,  and  of  these  at  least  tlirce  were  poetical ;  the  master  of  the 
Charter-house,  the  dramatic  writer,  and  Francis  Beaumont,  a  Jesuit  \ 

Our  poet  studied  for  some  time  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  his  Mask  of  the  Inner 
Temple  and  Grays  Inn,  was  acted  and  printed  in  1612-13,  when  he  was  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year.  His  application  to  the  law  was  probably  not  very  intense,  nor  indeed 
is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  he  could  have  been  preparing  for  the  practice  of  the  bar, 
and  producing  his  poems  and  plays  witliin  the  limits  of  a  life  not  exceeding  thirty 
years.  He  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  dramatic  Muse  from  a  very  early 
period ;  but  at  what  time  he  commenced  a  partnership  with  Fletcher,  who  was  ten 
years  older,  is  not  known.  The  date  of  their  first  play  is  1607,  when  Beaumont  was 
in  his  twenty-first  year;  and  it  was  probably  acted  some  time  before.  He  broughtf 
however,  into  this  firm  a  genius  uncommonly  fertile  and  commanding.  In  all  the 
editions  of  their  plays,  and  in  every  notice  of  their  joint-productions,  notwithstanding 
Fletcher's  seniority,  the  name  of  Beaumont  always  stands  first 

Their  connection,  from  similarity  of  taste  and  studies,  was  very  intimate,  and  it 
would  appear,  at  one  time,  very  economical.  Aubrey  informs  us,  that  *'  there  was 
a  wonderful  consimility  of  fancy  between  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont  and  Mr.  John 
Fletcher,  which  caused  that  dearness  of  friendship  between  them.     I  have  heard  Dr. 

>  See  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Bemumont,  p.  1  of  the  present  Tolame.    C. 
*  See  a  letter  on  this  labject,  GcnU  Msff.  vol.  LXXIIL  p.  105.    C. 
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John  Earli  since  bishop  orSanun,  ay,  who  knew  them,  that  hi*  (BcaumonC*)  miln 
bustncM  was  to  correct  the  •uper-ovcrflowings  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  vt'A.  Tbey  Uwd 
toother  on  the  Dank-side,  not  far  {rom  the  play-hoiue,  bolh  bacheinn;  bad  one 
bench  in  the  hoiue  between  them,  which  they  ilid  so  admire ;  the  »ame  cloaths.  cloak, 
ttc.  between  them." 

As  Becomont  is  not  admitted  into  this  collection  on  account  of  his  bein{;  i 
dramatic  poet,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  enter  into  a  discussion  on  what 
specific  share  be  bad  m  tbe  plays  which  have  been  publikbcd  as  the  joint  production  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  reader  may  find  mudi  information,  and  perhaps  all 
that  lan  now  be  ascertaiied  on  this  sut>ject,  in  the  preliminary  matter  of  the  ediiioo 
published  in  1118,  10  volumea  8vo.  or  more  briefly  in  a  note  in  Mr.  Malonc'a  life  of 
Dryden.  toL  IL  p.  100-lUl. 

Sir.  Egerton  Brydges,  whose  judgment  is  of  sterling  value  in  matters  of  titeniy 
antiquity,  suspects  that  great  itQustice  has  been  generally  done  to  Beaumont,  by  tbt 
supposition  of  Langbaine  and  otbe»  that  bis  merit  was  principally  confined  to 
lopping  the  redundanciei  of  Fletcher.  He  acquits,  howerer,  the  edit«^  of  tbe 
Biogiapbia  Dramatica  of  this  blame.  They  say,.  "  It  is  probaUe  that  the  forming  of 
the  plan,  and  contriving  the  conduct  of  the  fable,  the  writing  of  the  more  terioui  and 
pathetic  part*,  and  lopping  the  redundant  branches  of  Fletcher's  wit,  whose  luxuri- 
ances we  arc  told  frequently  stood  in  need  of  castigation,  might  be  in  general  Beiu- 
monlfs  portion  of  the  work.  "This,"  adds  Mr,  Brydges,  "is  to  afford  htm  reiy 
high  praise,"  and  the  authorities  of  sir  John  Birkenhead,  Jasper  Mayne,  sir  Geocp 
Lisle,  and  others,  amount  to  strong;  proof  that  he  vas  considered  by  his  conton- 
ponuiea  in  a  superior  light,  (and  by  none  more  than  by  Jcnson,)  and  that  this  eittmation 
of  his  talents  was  common  in  the  lite-time  of  his  colleague,  who,  from  candour  or 
friendship,  appears  to  have  acquicKcd  in  every  respci:!  paid  to  the  memory  of  Beau* 
mont 

How  his  life  was  spent  his  works  show.  The  prmluclion  of  so  many  pla}-%  and 
die  interest  he  took  in  their  success,  were  sullicient  to  occupy  his  mind  during  his 
short  span,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  diversified  by  any  other  etenti 
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entrance  of  St  Benedict's  chapel  near  the  earl  of  Middlesex's  monument,  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  St  Peter  Westminster,  without  any  inscription. 

The  first  edition  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1640,  quarto,  and  the  second  in  1653, 
but  neither  so  correct  as  could  be  wished.  The  editor  of  both  was  the  bookseller 
Lawrence  Blaiklock,  whom  Antony  Wood  characterises  as  a  ^'  preabyterian  bode- 
bmder  near  Temple  Bar,  afterwards  an  informer  to  the  Committee  of  Sequestration 
at  Haberdashers*  and  Goldsmiths*  Hall,  and  a  beggar  defunct  in.  prison."  Who- 
ever he  was,  he  put  together  what  he  could  find  in  circulation,  without  much  discern* 
ment  or  inquiry,  and  has  mixed,  with  Beaumont's,  several  pieces  that  belong  to 
other  authors.  Some  of  these  are  pointed  out  in  the  present  edition.  The  only 
poem  printed  in  BeauoKmt's  life  time  was  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus  fi^m  Ovid, 
which  he  published  in  1602,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  circumstance 
not  neoesMry  to  prove  it  the  production  of  a  very  young  man. 

His  original  poems  give  him  very  superior  claiou  to  a  place  in  thb  collection. 
Although  we  find  some  of  the  metaphysical  conceits  so  common  in  his  day,  particu- 
larly in  the  elegy  on  lady  Markham,  he  is  in  general  more  fi-ee  firom  them  than  his 
contemporaries.  His  sentiments  are  elegant  and  refined  and  his  versification  is  un- 
usually harmonious.  Where  have  we  more  lively  imagery  or  in  such  profiision,  as  in 
the  sonnet,  *'  Like  a  ring  without  a  finger?**  His  amatory  poems  are  sprightly  and 
original,  and  some  of  his  lyrics  rise  to  the  empassioned  spirit  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton. 
Mr.  Brydges  is  of  ojnnion  that  the  third  song  in  the  play  of  Nice  Valour  afibrded 
the  first  hint  of  the  II  Penseroso. 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  BROWNE 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


ingenious  poet  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Bro\me«  of  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire, 
10,  according  to  Prince,  in  his  Worthies  of  Devon,  was  most  probably  a  de- 
.  from  the  knightly  family  of  Browne,  of  Brownes-Ilash,  in  the  parish  of 
*,  near  Great  Torrington,  in  Devonshire  ^  His  son  was  bom  in  the  year 
nd  became  a  student  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
James  I.     After  making  a  great  progress  in  classical  and  polite  literature,  he 

to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  law  was  (re- 
interrupted  by  his  devotion  to  the  Muses.  In  his  twenty-third  year  (1613) 
ihed,  in  folio,  the  first  part  of  his  Britannia's  Pastorals,  which,  according  to 
»m  of  the  time,  was  ushered  into  the  world  with  so  many  poetical  eulogies, 
ippears  to  have  secured,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  friendship  and  favour  of  the 
ebrated  of  his  contemporaries,  amongp  whom  we  find  the  names  of  Selden  and 
.  To  these  he  afterwards  added  Davies,  of  Hereford,  Ben  Jonson,  and  others, 
wrote  some  of  these  pastorals  before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  has 
ijectured  from  a  passage  in  Book  I.  Song  V«  but  there  is  sufficient  internal 
» independent  of  these  lines,  that  much  of  them  was  the  offj^ring  of  a  juvenile 
In  the  following  year  he  published,  in  octavo.  The  Shepherd's  Pipe,  in  seven 
In  the  fourth  of  these  he  laments  the  death  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Man- 
ider  the  name  of  Philarete,  the  precursor,  as  some  critics  assert,  of  Milton's 

16,  he  published  the  second  part  of  his  Britannia's  Pastorals,  reconvnended  as 
r  his  poetical  friends,  whose  praises  he  repaid  with  liberality  in  the  body  of  the 
The  two  parts  were  reprinted,  in  octavo,  in  1625,  and  procured  him,  as  is  too 
y  the  case,  more  fame  than  profit  About  a  year  before  this,  he  appears  to 
en  leave  of  the  Muses,  and  returned  to  Exeter  College,  in  the  capacity  of 
Robert  Dormer,  carl  of  Cs^marvon,  a  nobleman  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 

icU  in  this  short  sketch  iirc  Ukta  from  Prince's  Worthies,  the  Generml  Dictionary,  Biog. 
,  sod  Wood's  Athena.     C. 
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Newbury  in  1643,  while  fightinfr  gallanlly  Tor  his  king,  at  the  head  of  a  raiment 
of  hone,  and  of  whom  lord  Clarendun  lias  given  us  a  character  drawn  with  hii  usual 
discrimination  and  fidelity.  ^V|]ile  guiding  the  studies  of  this  noblniian,  Browne  was 
created  IMa«ter  of  Arts,  with  this  honourable  notice  in  the  public  register  :  V  ir  omni 
faumana  literatura  et  bonarum  artium  co^ilioiie  instructus. 

After  leaving  the  unireniity  with  lord  Caemairon,  he  found  a  liberal  patron  in 
William  earl  of  Pembroke,  of  whom  likewise  we  have  a  most  elaborate  character  in 
Clarendon,  some  part  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  reflect  honour  on  our  poet  "  He 
Vrai  a  great  lover  of  his  country,  and  of  the  religion  and  justice,  which  he  believed 
could  only  support  it:  and  his  friendships  vtreoniy  wilh  tnen  of  ikoK prittviplet.  And 
as  his  conversation  was  most  with  men  of  llie  mosl  pregnant  parlt  and  understanding,  so, 
towards  any  such  who  needed  support  ur  encouragement,  though  unknon-n,  if  fairly 
recommended  to  him,  he  was  very  liberal." 

'riiis  nobleman,  who  had  a  respect  for  Browne  probably  founded  on  the  circum- 
stances intimated  in  llie  above  character,  took  him  into  his  family,  and  employed  him 
in  such  a  manner,  according  to  Wood,  that  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  an  estate; 
Little  more,  Itowever,  is  known  of  his  history,  nor  is  the  exact  time  of  his  death  as- 
certained. Wood  finds  thai  one  of  both  his  names,  of  Ottety  St.  Mary,  in  Devtw- 
ihire,  died  in  thewinterof  1645.  biit  knows  not  whether  this  be  the  same.  He  hinti 
at  hi*  p^^on  in  these  words :  "  As  he  had  a  little  body,  ao  a  great  mind  /'  a  high 
character  from  this  biographer,  who  had  no  indulgence  for  poetical  failings. 

Browne  has  experienced  the  fat^  of  many  of  h)«  conlemporaries,  whuse  fame  died 
« ith  them,  and  whose  writings  have  been  left  to  be  revived,  under  many  disadvanlagei^ 
by  an  age  of  refined  taste  and  curiosity.  The  civil  wars,  which  raged  about  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  whose  consequences  continued  to  operate  for  many  year^  after, 
diverted  the  public  mind  from  the  concerns  of  poetry.  I'be  Irvee  of  the  poets  neie 
forgotten,  and  tlieir  works  perished  through  neglect  or  wantonntts.  We  hare  no 
eiTirion  of  liroWiie's  popitisfiolrt  1C35  to  \T'2.  when  Mr,  Thomas  Davies,  t lie  book- 
seller, was  assisled  by  some  of  Wtt  learned  frendi  in  publishing  them,  in  thn-e  snisll 
Tolumes.      Tlic  advertisemsnl,   prefixc.l  to  the  first  volume,  iniiirins  ii*  that  the  genlk- 
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vonfirm,  we  Lave  a  very  striking  instance  in  the  present  work^  in  which  two  entire 
pages  of  Book  I.  of  Britannia's  Pastorals  were  omitted  '. 

Few  poets,  however,  of  his  age,  have  a  better  claim  to  be  added  to  a  collec!tioii 
like  the  present,  than  Browne.  His  works  exhibit  abundant  specimens  of  true  in- 
spiration, and  had  his  judgment  been  equal  to  his  powers  of  invention,  or  had  he 
yielded  less  to  the  bad  taste  of  his  age,  or  occasionally  met  with  a  critic  inhtead  of  a 
flatterer,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to,  a  much  higher  rank  in  the  class  of  genume 
poets.  His  Pastorals  form  a  vast  store-house  of  rural  imagery  and  description,  and  in 
personifying  the  passions  and  affections,  he  exhibits  pictures  that  are  not  only  feithfnl 
but  striking,  just  to  nature  and  to  feeling,  and  frequently  heightened  by  original 
touches  of  the  pathetic  and  sMblime,  and  by  many  of  those  wild  graces  which  true 
genius  only  can  exhibit.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  studied  Spenser>  as  well  as  the 
Italian  poets.  To  the  latter  he  owes  something  of  elegance  and  something  of  extrava^ 
gance.  From  the  former  he  appears  to  have  caught  the  idea  of  a  story  like  the  Faery 
Queene,  although  it  wants  regularity  of  plan;  and  he  follows  his  great  model  in  a 
profusion  of  allegorical  description  and  romantic  landscape  ^ 

His  versification,  which  is  so  generally  harmonious  that  where  he  faiUi  it  may  be 
imputed  to  carelessness,  is  at  the  same  time  so  various  as  to  relax  the  imagination  with 
specimens  of  every  kind,  and  be  seems  to  pass  from  the  One  to  the  other  with  an  ease 
that  we  do  not  often  find  among  tlie  writers  of  lengtliened  poems.  Tliose,  however, 
who  are  in  search  of  faulty  riiimes,  of  foolish  conceits,  of  vulgar  ideas  and  of  degrad- 
ing imagery,  will  not  lose  their  pains.  He  was,  among  other  qualities,  a  man  of 
humour,  and  his  humour  is  oflen  exceedingly  extravagant  So  mixed,  indeed,  is  his 
styl^,  and  so  whimsical  his  flights,  that  we  are  sometimes  reminded  of  Swift  in  all 
his  grossness,  and  sometimes  of  Miltou  in  the  plenitude  of  his  inspiration. 

The  obligations  Milton  owes  to  this  poet  might  alone  justify  his  admission  into 
a  more  fastidious  collection  than  the  presen'  can  pretend  lo  be.  Mr.  Warton  has  re- 
marked *  that  the  morning  landscape  of  the  L'Allegro  is  an  assemblage  of  the  same 
objects  which  Browne  hkd  before  collected  in  his  Britannia's  Pastorals,  B.  IV.  Song 
IV.  beginning, 

<*  By  this  had  chaiiticlere,"  &c. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  Philarete  was  the  precursor  of  Lycidas,  but  what 
Mr.  Warton  a^iserts  of  Comus  deserves  some  consideration.  After  copying  the  ex- 
quisiite  Ode  which  Circe,  in  the  Inner  Temple  Mask,  sings  as  a  chann  to  drive  away 
>leep  from  Ulyssscs,  Mr.  Warton  adds,-—"  In  praise  of  this  song  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  it  reminds  us  of  some  favourite  touches  in  Milton's  Comus,  to  which  it 
perhaps  gave  birth.  Indeed  one  cannot  help  observing  here  in  general,  although 
the  observation  more  properly  belongs  to  another  place,  that  a  masque  thus  recently 

'  The  fint  notice  of  this  egregious  blunder  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Waldron,  in  bis  MifcelUuues 
o  the  English  SUgc,  p.  49.     C. 

*  He  studied  also  our  earliest  poets,  having  incorporated  in  bb  Sbepberd's  Pipe  a  poem  written  by 
flocclere,  translated  from  Gesta  Romanorum,  and  entitled  the  story  of  lonatbas.  See  Mr.  Qeorg* 
Mason's  qplenctic  republication  of  some  uf  the  poem»  of  that  veix  indifierent  writer.  Pre&ce^  pw  S.  C 

!  Warton's  Milton,  p.  46,  47. 
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«xbiMtMt  oA  iM  ttbrj  of  CtrM,  wiAih  dt^n  U  reiaon  to  think  Bad  uqafavd  m>id« 
popularity,  suggested  to  Milton  dl0  btiM  df  a  mnqne  on  the  Ktacj  of  ComtiK  It 
iA»Id  be  saperfliKMu  to  point  otrt  minutdy  theabaolate  simtliarttyof  tbe  tvoch- 
ncten  :  tbey  betk  ileal  1ft  HKAnlltirina  cOlldtiCttd  by  Ae  same  mode  of  opentJMi, 
and  producing  «fl%ct«  eVactty  paraUcl." 

WitiMut  oCferiiig  my  ol^Mtioti  to  tbAe  renwrka-,  it  may  itill  be  neetnuy  to  re- 
ami  the  rea^  of  a  circtnUttahet  to  which  dris  etcellent  critic  has  not  aAvauA— 
namely,  that  the  Itin«r  Tetnple  Maft  a]>pean  to  hsre  b6en  exhibited  abbdt  the  year 
1630,  wbeo  Milton  m*  a  hej  of  only  twelve  yean  old,  and  reniairied  in  raanuKript 
utrttllh.  Fantter  procured  a  copy  for  the  edition  of  1772;  and  that  Milton  ptadncri 
Ml  Comtn  at  the  age  of  twenty-tix.  It  renianis,  therefore,  for  tomfc  fiiture  coryec- 
ttfM  to  determint!  on  the  probability  of  Milttm'i  haring  aeen  Browne'i  nianuacript  m 
the  imtriM*. 

Prince  inlbnna  ut,  that  "  as  be  had  honoured  hia  coontry  with  hn  sweet  toi 
rfegant  Pastorals,  so  it  was  expected,  and  he  also  entreated  a  little  father  to  grace 
it  by  hia  drawing  out  the  line  of  his  poetic  ancestors,  beginnbig  in  Joaeph  Isouunt 
attd  ending  in  himself.  A  noMe  design  if  it  had  been  eflectcd."  Josepfaua  Iscanus 
was  Joseph  of  Exeter,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  wrote  two  epic 
pAems  in  Latin  heroics.  Had  Browne  begtm  moch  later  he  would  have  confared  ■ 
very  h^h  obligation  on  posterity.  Collections  of  poetry  arc  of  very  ancient  date;  but 
very  little  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  Irtes  of  Englirii  poet*,  and  diat  little  matf 
ROW  be  recovered  with  great  difficulty. 

It  yet  remains  to  be  noticed,  that  Bome  poems  of  Browne  are  soppoaed  to  exict  in 
Aannscript  Mr.  Nichols*  thinks  that  Warhurton  the  herald  had  some  which  mrtf 
sold  with  the  rest  of  his  library  about  the  year  1759  or  17fiO. 

incidences  may  be  probablr  nnuiad  br  comparing  the  aceotmt  of  m  ooonrt 
'i  Pntonlt,  Book  L  Song  3.  begiiMJng, 

:  the  lill]n.lianilad  niome.  Ice" 
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fiY  MB,  CHALMERS, 


ThB  fiidicr  of  our  poet  wai  John  Davenant,  who  kepi  tbe  Crown  Tavern  or  Inn  al 
Oifard,  but  owing  to  an  obacur^  insinuation  in  Wood's  account  of  his  birth*  it  has 
been  luppoted  that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  Shakq)eare;  and  to  render  this  story 
pvbtbl^  Mrs.  Daveiiant  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  beauty  and  gaiety,  and  a  parti« 
^ular  &fourite  of  Shakspeare,  who  was  accustomed  to  lodge  at  the  Crown  on  his 
joamiies  between  Warwickshire  and  London.  Modem  inquirers,  particulariy  Mr. 
Steevens,  are  inclined  to  discredit  this  story*  which  indeed  seems  to  rest  upon  no  yerj 
■Quad  foundation'. 

Young  Davenant,  who  was  bom  Feb.  1605*  very  early  betrayed  a  poetical  bia^ 
^  ode  of  his  first  attempts*  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  was  an  Ode  in  re* 
in^nibrance  of  Master  William  Shakspeare,  This  is  a  remarkable  production  for  one 
^  young*  and  one  who  lived*  not  only  to  see  Shakspeare  forgotten*  but  to  contribute 
^th  lome  degree  of  activity  to  thai  instance  of  depraved  taste.  Davenant  was  edu* 
cated  at  tbe  grammar  school  of  All  Saints*  in  his  native  cily*  under  Mr.  Edward 
Sylvester*  a  teacher  of  high  reputation.  In  1 621,  the  year  in  which  his  father  serve^ 
the  office  of  mayor*  li(  entered  of  Lincoln  College*  but  being  encouraged  to  try  hii 
■Qccess  at  court*  he  appeared  there  as  page  to  Frances  dutcbess  of  Richmond*  a  lady 
^  great  influence  and  fashion.  He  aflerwards  resided  in  the  family  of  the  ^eleU^ated 
^  Fulke  Greville*  lord  Brooke*  who  was  himself  a  poet  and  a  patron  of  poeti* 
^htt  murder  of  this  nobleman  in  1628*  depriving  him  of  what  assistance  he  might 
^^pect  from  his  friendship,  Davenant  had  recourse  to  the  stage*  on  which  he  pro- 
N>eed  his  first  dramatic  piece,  the  Tragedy  of  Albovine*  King  of  tbe  Lombards. 

*  Vriwt  Mr.  Makme  has  sdvaiiced  in  support  of  it,  may  be  aean  in  hit  Hlstorieal  Aeeoont  of  tka 
^^ClidiSbge,  Vol  8.  of  Johnioo  and  Stearcni' Sbakipesre,  ^  909,  Md  417*  ad^  If f .  Wif^ 

*^  teaoiB  to  incline  to  the  uune  opinion.    VoL  L  p.  69.  note.    C 
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This  pUy  had  niccesa  enough  lo  procure  him  the  recomnini Nation, 


more  sulMtantial,  of  many  persons  of  dittinclion,  and  of  the  wits  of  the  tiioei,  and 
with  such  encouragement  he  renewed  his  attendance  at  court,  addinff  to  its  pleaaitn 
by  his,  dramatic  efforts,  and  not  sparingly  to  the  mirth  of  his  brethren,  the  satiiisti, 
by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  some  of  his  licentious  gallantries.  For  several  yean  bii 
play*  and  madis  were  acted  with  the  greatest  applaiue,  and  his  character  a*  a  poet 
was  raised  very  high  by  all  who  pretended  to  be  judges.  On  the  death  of  Ben  Joo- 
EOn  in  1638,  the  queen  procured  for  him  the  vacant  laurel,  which  is  said  to  hare 
given  such  offence  to  Thomas  May,  his  rival,  as  to  induce  him  to  join  the  ditafiected 
party,  and  to  become  the  advocate  and  historian  of  the  republican  parliament  In 
1639,  Davenant  was  appointed  "  Governor  of  the  King  and  Queen's  Company  icU 
ing  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury-lane,  during  the  lease  which  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beerion, 
alias  Hulcheeon,  hath  or  doth  hold  in  tlie  said  house*." 

When  the  civil  commotions  bad  for  some  time  subsisted,  the  peculiar  nature  of 
them  required  that  public  amusements  should  be  the  decided  objects  of  popular  re- 
sentment, and  Davenant,  who  had  administered  so  copiously  to  the  pleasure*  of  Uk 
qoort,  was  very  soon  brought  under  suspicions  of  a  more  serious  kind.  In  Mty 
1641,  he  was  accused  before  the  parliament  of  being  a  partner  with  many  of  the 
Itmg's  friends  in  the  design  of  bringing  the  army  to  London  for  his  mtucsty'a  pro- 
tection. His  accomplices  cfTected  their  escape,  but  Davenant  was  apprehended  at 
Fcversham,  and  sent  up  to  I.ondbn.  In  July  following  he  was  bailed,  but  on  a  se- 
cond attempt  to  withdraw  to  France,  was  taken  in  KenL  At  last,  however,  be  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape  without  farther  impediment,  end  remained  abvad  fir 
some  time. 

The  motive  of  his  flight  appears  not  to  have  been  cowardice,  but  an  unwilling- 
ness lo  sacri6ee  his  life  to  popular  fury,  while  Uiere  was  any  prospect  of  his  being 
able  to  devote  it  to  tlie  service  of  his  royal  master.  Accordingly  when  the  ^oeea 
sent  over  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores  for  the  use  of  the  earl  of  New- 
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attachment  to  that  persuasion.  TThe  object  of  his  negociation  was  to  persuade  th^ 
king  to  save  his  crown  by  sacrificing  the  churchy  a  proposition  which  his  majesty  re- 
jected with  becoming  dignity,  and  this  as  lord  Clarendon  observes,  "  evinced  an 
honest  and  conscientious  principle  in  his  majesty's  mind,  which  elevated  him  above 
all  his  advisers."  The  queen^s  advisers  in  the  measure  were,  his  majesty  knew,  men 
of  no  religious  principle,  and  he  seems  to  have  resented  their  seiiding.an  ambassador 
of  no  more  consequence  than  the.  manager  of  a  play-house. 

During  our  poet's  residence  at  Paris,  where  he  took  up  his  habitation  in  the 
Louvre,  with  his  old  A-iend  lord  Jermyn,  he  wrote  the  first  two'books  of  his  Gondi- 
bert,  which  were  published  in  England,  But  without  exciting  much  interest  Soon 
after  he  commenced  projector,  and  hearing  that  vast  improvements  might.be  made 
in  the  loyal  colony  of  Virginia,  by  transporting  good  artificers,  whom  France  could 
at  that  time  spare,  he  embarked  with  a  number  of  them«  at  one  of  the  ports  in  Nor* 
mandy.  This  humane  and  apparently  wise  scheme  ended  almost  immediately  in 
tiie  capture  of  his  vessel  on  the  French  coast  by  one  of  the  parliamentary  ships  of 
war,  which  carried  him  to  the  Isle  of  Wight>  where  he  was  imprisoned  at  Cowei 
Castle.  After  endeavouring  to  reconcile  himself  to  this  unfortunate  and  perilous  situ- 
ation, he  resumed  his  pen,  and  proceeded  with  his  Gondibert;  but  being  in  continual 
dread  of  his  life,  he  made  but  slow  progress.  His  fears,  indeed,  were  not  without 
foundation.  In  1650,  when  the  parliament  had  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  he 
was  ordered  to  be  tried  by  a  high  commission  court,  and  for  this  purpose  was  re- 
moved to  the  Towier  of  London.  His  biographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  was  saved.  Some  impute  it  to  the  solicitations  of  two  aldermen  of  York, 
to  whom  he  had  been  hospitable  when  they  were  his  prisoners,  and  whom  he  suffered 
to  escape.  Others  inform  us  that  Milton  interposed.  Both  accounts,  it  is  hoped, 
are  true;  and  it  is  certain,  that  after  the  Restoration  he  repaid  Milton's  interference 
in  kind;  by  preserving  him  from  the  resentment  of  the  court  He  remained,  how- 
ever, in  prison  for  two  years,  and  was  treated  with  some  indulgence,  by  the  favour  of 
the  lord  keeper  Whitlocke,  whom  he  thanked  in  a  letter  written  with  peculiar  elegance 
6f  style  and  compliment. 

By  degrees  he  obtained  complete  enlargement,  and  had  nothing  to  regret  but  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune.  In  this  dilemma,  he  adopted  a  measure  which,  like  a  great 
part  of  his  conduct  throughout  life,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  undaunted 
and  unaccommodating  spirit,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  possessed  of  no  common  re- 
sources of  mind.  Indeed,  of  all  schemes,  this  seemed  the  most  unlikely  to  succeed^ 
and  even  the  most  dangerous  to  propose.  Yet,  in  the  very  teeth  of  national  prejudices 
or  principles,  and  at  a  time  when  all  dramatic  entertainments  were  suspended,  dis- 
conraged  by  the  protectoral  court,  and  anathematised  by  the  people,  he  conceived 
that,  if  he  could  contrive  to  open  a  theatre,  it  would  be  sure  to  l>e  well  filled.  View- 
ing his  difficulties  with  great  precaution,  he  proceeded  by  slow  steps,  and  an  apparent 
reltx:tance,  to  revive  what  was  so  generally  obnoxious.  Having,  however,  obtained 
the  countenance  of  lord  WhitlockCi  sir  John  Maynard,  and  other  penons  of  rank. 
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heopenedatbestreinRudaDd-houK,  ChartcT'boiue-yard.iHitbeZltf  of  May.  1656. 
Mid  perfenned  a  kind  of  non-detcript  tnitriaaimatti,  at  they  were  called,  which  were 
dnmatic  io  eveiy  thii^  but  the  namei  and  fima,  and  tome  of  them  woe  called 
opeiafc  When  be  found  thcM  reliibed  and  tolcFBted,  he  proceeded  to  mora  r^oUr 
piecei,  and  with  wch  advantage*  in  alyle  and  manner,  aa,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
hiatoriana  of  the  stage,  entitle  him  tn  the  honour  of  being  not  only  the  revirer,  bat 
the  impro*er,  of  the  legitimate  drama.  These  piecea  he  afterwards  rensed,  and 
puUiibed  in  a  mwe  perfect  itUe,  and  they  now  form  the  principal  part  of  hii  primed 
works,  although  modem  (ante  has  long  excluded  them  fr<»n  the  stage. 

On  the  Restoration,  be  received  the  patent  of  a  playhouse,  under  the  title  of  the 
Duke's  Company,  who  first  performed  in  tbe  theatre  in  Portugal^row,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  afWwards  in  that  in  Dorset  Gardens*.  Hera  he  acted  bis  fbnner  plaj% 
and  Mch  new  ones  as  he  wrote  after  this  period,  and  enjoyed  the  public  bvour  until 
his  death,  April  7,  16€8,  in  his  rixty-third  yetf.  He  was  intecred  with  considenhle 
ceremony,  two  days  after,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  place  where  the  ranain* 
at  May,  bis  once  rival,  had  been  pompooidy  buried  by  the  pariiament,  but  wen 
ordered  to  be  removed.  On  his  gravestone  is  inscribed,  in  imitation  of  Ben  Jonson't 
li^firt  epitai^,  "  O  rare  sir  William  Davenaot  \"  His  son.  Dr.  Charles  Davenaa^ 
was.  afterwards  a  well-known  civilian  and  political  writer. 

Ilie  life  of  Sir  William  Davenant  occupies  an  important  space  in  tiie  history  of 
(he  stage,  to  which  be  was  in  many  respects  a  judicious  bene&ctor,  by  intro^x^iog 
changes  of  scenery  and  decorations ;  but  he  assisted  in  banishing  Shakapeare,  to  mik( 
way  fn  dramas  that  are  now  intolerable.  He  appears  to  have  been,  in  his  capacity 
of  manager,  as  in  every  part  of  life,  a  man  of  sound  and  original  sense,  firm  in  bit 
enterprises,  and  intent  to  gratify  the  taste  of  tbe  public,  with  little  advantage  to  him- 
self, as  he  died  inKdvent.  Tbe  greater  part  pf  bis  woriu  w^  published  in  hu  litis 
time  in  quarto;  but  they  were  collected  in  t673  into  one  lai^  folio  mlume,  dedi- 
cated by  bis  widow  to  the  duke  of  York. 

As  a  poet,  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  Gondibert ;  but  tbe  (ritics  have  never  been 
s  from  it     TTie  reader,  wlio  declines  lo  judge  for  him 
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tnd  who  are  apt  to  confound  the  aihitrary  caprieea  with  die  genuine  powers  of  a 
poet. 

Hit  miscejlaneoui  pieces,  of  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  confine  oursdves  to  a 
selection,  are  of  very  ui^squal  merit  Most  of  them  were  probably  written  in  youtl^ 
and  but  few  can  be  reprinted  with  the  hope  of  satisfying  a  polished  taste.  Conw 
plimentary  poetry,  so  much  the  fashion  in  his  times,  is  now  perused  with  indiffe- 
rence, if  not  disgust;  and  alt|M>ugh  the  gratitude  which  inspired  it  may  have  beea 
sincere,  it  is  npt  highly  relis)ied  by  (be  ^onest  independence  whi^  belongs  to  the 
iopsof  tfie  Muses. 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  HABINGTON, 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


The  admimon  of  Habinglon't  poems  into  thii  collection  bat  been  raggetted  by 
many  modern  critics,  and  will  unquestionably  be  sanctioned  by  erery  man  of  taste  and 
leeling.  He  was,  beyond  most  6f  bis  contemporaries,  an  bonoor  to  tbe  fraternity  of 
poets.  It  is  easier,  bowever,  to  rerive  tbe  memory  of  his  poems,  tban  of  bis  personal 
bistory.  Wood's  account  of  bis  family  is  not  unsatisftctory,  but  be  says  little  of  our 
poet,  altbougb  tbat  little  is  commendatory.  A  few  particulars  are  now  added  from 
Naab's  History  of  Worcestenbire  and  otber  authorities,  but  not  enough  to  gratify  our 
curiosity  respecting  one  who  was  not  only  an  excellent  poet,  but  a  Tiituous  and  ami- 
able man. 

His  fiunily  were  Roman  catholics.  His  grcat-grand-father  wu  Richard  Habingtoo, 
or  Abington,  of  Brockhampton,  in  Herefoidshire.  His  gnmd^mther,  John,  second 
son  of  this  Richard  Habington,  and  coflferer  to  queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  in  \S15, 
and  died  in  1 58 1.  He  bought  the  manor  of  Hindlip,  in  Worcestenbire,  and  rebuilt 
tbe  mansion  about  tbe  year  1572.  Hi*  father,  Hiomas  Habington,  wu  bom  at 
Thorpe,  in  Surrey,  1560,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  traTciled  to  Rheims  and 
Paris.  On  bis  return  he  in?olved  himself  with  the  party  who  laboured  to  release  Mary 
queen  of  Scoti,  and  was  afterwards  imprisoned  on  a  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
Babington's  conspiracy.  During  this  imprisonment,  which  lasted  six  years,  he  em- 
ployed bis  time  in  study.  Having  been  at  length  released,  and  bis  life  saved,  as  is 
supposed,  on  account  of  bis  being  queen  Elizabeth's  godson,  be  retired  to  Hindlip, 
and  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Parker,  lord  Morley,  by  Elizabedi, 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  sir  William  Stanley,  lord  Monteagle. 

On  tbe  detection  of  tbe  gun-powder  plot,  be  again  fell  under  tbe  displeasure  of  go- 
vernment, by  concealing  some  of  the  agents  in  that  afiair  in  bis  house  \  and  wu  con- 
demned to  die,  but  pardoned  by  tbe  intercession  of  his  brother-in  law,  lord  Morley, 

'Of  this  he  appein  to  hare  been  onjuitly  aecutad.  Aeooidiiif  to  Hash's  descriptkm  of  the  homt, 
it  vis,  hoverer,  well  adapted  for  tbe  coooealpMaS  i|  niipccted  ptfiOM.  Sas  Archaolofta,  vol.  XV. 
pb  157,  and  Nash's  Woroesteiahire.    9* 
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vho  discovered  tbe  plot  by  the  famoua  letter  of  warning,  which  Mn.  Habington  is  re- 
ported to  have  written*.  Tlie  condition  of  his  pardon  wu,  that  he  should  never  stir 
out  ot  Worcesterehire.  With  this  he  appeant  to  have  complied,  and  devoted  his  time, 
among  other  pursuits,  to  tiie  history  and  antiquities  of  that  county,  of  which  he  left 
three  folio  volumes  of  parochial  antiquities,  two  of  miscellaneous  collections,  and  one 
relating  to  tbe  cathedral.  These  received  additions  from  his  son  aud  from  Dr.  Thomas, 
of  whom  bishop  Lyltelton  purchased  them,  and  presented  (bem  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. They  have  since  formed  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Nath's  elaborate  history  *. 
M'ood  says  lie  had  a  hand  in  the  history  of  Edward  IV.  published  afterwards  under 
the  name  of  his  son,  the  poet,  whom  he  survived,  dying  in  1647,  at  the  advanced 
^e  of  eighty-seven. 

William  Habington,  his  eldest  son,  was  bom  at  Ilindlip,  November  5,  1605*. 
'  and  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  St.  Omer's,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  with 
a  view  to  induce  him  lo  take  the  liabit  of  tiK  order,  which  he  declined.  On  his  return 
from  the  continent,  he  resided  principally  wilb  liis  father,  whu  became  his  preceptur, 
and  evidently  sent  him  into  the  world  a  iimn  of  elegant  accempli^hinents  and  virtues. 
Although  allied  to  some  noble  families,  and  oecasiunnlty  mixing  in  the  gaieties  of 
high  life,  his  natural  dispoaition  inclined  him  to  the  purer  pleasures  of  rural  life.  He 
was  probably  very  early  a  poet  and  a  lover,  and  in  botli  succeKsful.  He  married 
Lucy,  daughter  of  William  Herbert,  first  lord  Powis,  by  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Henry  Percy,  eighth  earl  of  Northumberland  by  Katherine,  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  John  Neville,  lord  LatJmer.  It  is  to  this  lady  that  we  are  indebted  for  bis 
poems,  most  of  which  were  written  in  allusion  to  his  courtship  and  marriage.  She 
was  the  Castara  who  animated  his  imagination  with  tenderness  and  elegance,  and 
purified  it  from  the  grosser  approbria  of  the  amatory  poets.  His  poems,  as  was  not 
unusual  in  that  age,  were  written  occasionally,  and  dispersed  confidentially.  In 
1635,  tbey  appear  to  have  been  first  collected  into  a  volume,  which  Oldys  calls  tbe 
second  edition',  under  the  title  of  Castara.  Another  edition  was  published  in  16W, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  correct.  The  reader  to  whom  an  analysis  may 
be  necessary,    will  find  a  very  judicious  one  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Cenwn 
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some  particular  pieces  of  history  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  Richard  I^  &c.  inter* 
spersed  with  political  and  moral  reflections^  similar  to  what  he  had  introduced  in  hii 
larger  history.  This  was  entitled  The  History  of  Edward  IV.  fol.  1640,  which,  as 
Wood  asserts  was  hoth  written  and  published  at  the  desire  of  Charles  I.  He  also 
insinuates  that  Habington  "  did  run  with  the  times,  and  was  not  unknown  to  Oliver 
the  Usurper/'  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  compliance  with  a  system  of  political 
measures  so  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which,  we  may  suppose,  belonged  to  the 
education  and  principles  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family.  It  is,  indeed,  grossly 
improbable  that  he  should  have  complied  with  Cromwell  who  was  as  yet  no  usurper, 
and  during  the  life  of  his  royal  master  whose  cause  was  not  yet  desperate.  Of  his 
latter  days  we  have  no  farther  account  than  that  he  died  Nov.  13,  1645,  and  was 
buried  at  Hindlip  in  the  family  vault  He  left  a  son,  Thomas,  who,  dying  without 
issue,  bequeathed  bis  estate  to  sir  William  Compton. 

.  His  poems  are  distinguished  from  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  by  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  tenderness,  and  a  natural  strain  of  pathetic  reflection.  His  favourite  sub- 
ject<,  virtuous  love  and  conjugal  attachment,  are  agreeably  varied  by  strokes  of  fancy 
and  energies  of  aflection.  Somewhat  of  the  extravagance  of  the  metaphysical  poets  is 
occasionally  discernible,  but  with  very  little  affectation  of  learning,  and  very  little 
effort  to  draw  his  imagery  from  sources  with  which  the  Muses  are  not  familiar.  The 
virtuous  tendency  and  chaste  language  of  his  poems  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
their  merit,  and  liis  preface  a&>ures  us  that  his  Judgment  Mas  not  inferior  to  his  imagi- 
nation. 


THB 
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This  elegant  poety  and  accompliBhed  courtier  and  scholar  was  the  ion  of  lir  John 
Suckling;  a  native  of  Norwich  (the  ton  of  Robert  Suckling,  Eaq.  alderman  ai^ 
mayor  of  that  city);  who  was  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Whitton 
in  Middlesex/ was  made  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  March  1622; 
and  comptroller  of  the  household  to  James  L  and  Charles  I,  and  a  privy  coun- 
sellor. 'The  poet  was  bom  at  Whitton  in  the  year  1609.  His  biographers 
have  hitherto  fixed  the  time  of  his  birth  in  1612,  but  according  to  some  extracU 
bom  the  parish  register  of  Twickenham*,  it  appears  that  he  was  baptised  Feb.  10^ 
1608-9. 

Lloyd,  from  whom  we  have  the  first  account  of  this  poet,  mentions  a  circumstance 
relating  to  his  birth  from  which  more  was  presaged  than  followed.     He  was  bom, 
according  to  his  iiiother's  computation,  in  the  eleventh  month,  and  long  life  and. 
health  were  expected  from  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence.     During  his  infancy  he. 
certainly  displayed  an  uncommon  fiicility  of  acquiring  every  branch  of  education. 
He  spoke  Latin  at  five  years  of  age,  and  could  write  in  that  language  at  the  age  of 
nine.     It  is  probable  that  be  was  taught  more  languages  than  one  at  the  same  time,, 
and  by  practising  frequently  with  men  of  education  who  kept  company  with  hit 
father,  soon  acquired  an  ease  and  elegance  of  address  which  qualified  him  for  the 
court  as  well  as  for  foreign  travel.     His  father  is  represented  as  a  man  of  a  serious, 
turn  and  grave  manners,  the  son  volatile,  good  tempered  and  thoughtless,  charac- 
teristics which  he  seems  to  have  preserved  throughout  life.     His  tutors  found  him  par* 
ticulariy  submissive,  docile,  easy  to  be  taught,  and  quick  in  learning.     It  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  sent  to  either  university,  yet  a  perusal  of  his  prose  works  can  leave 

>  BloiQe6eld's  Hist  of  Norwich.     He  died  in  1627,  when  his  ton  wis  nineteen  yean  old.     C 
*  Lyaoa*s  Environs,  v(>l.  3.  p.  588.  At  tht  ssine  pimoe  were  bsptsied  hb  brother  liooel  in  1610,  nod 
hb  sitter  Elizabeth  in  1612.    C 
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no  doubt  dut  be  lud  >  very  lolid  and  extensive  foundatioa  for  wioiu  letndn^  ud 
studied  not  oalf  luch  authors  ai  wefe  luitable  to  tbe  Tivacity  of  bii  diapositioa,  but 
made  himtelf  acquaioted  with  those  political  and  religious  controreiMet  which  were 
about  (o  involve  hit  country  in  all  the  miKriea  of  civil  war. 

After  continuing  for  aome  years  under  hit  btber*!  tutorage,  he  travelled  over  the 
kingdom,  and  then  went  to  tbe  continent,  where,  hit  biografJier  infbnns  ua,  "  be 
made  ai>  hcmourable  collection  of  the  virtues  of  each  nation,  without  any  tincture  of 
theirs',  unlets  it  were  a  little  too  n-uch  of  tbe  French  air,'  wbkh  Wat  indeed  tbe  fcult 
of  bis  complexion,  rather  than  bis  person."  It  was  aomt  this  time  probably,  in  bis 
twentieth  year*  that  be  joined  the  standard  of  the  illustrious  GusUvua  Adolpbn^ 
and  was  present  at  three  battlei  and  five  aieges,  betidei  lesser  engagement!,  within 
the  apace  of  six  nionths. 

On  bis  return  he  employed  his  time  and  expended  his  fortune  among  tbe  wits  of 
his  age,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  not  only  by  generous  and  social  habits,  but 
by  a  solid  sense  in  argument  and  conversation  far  beyond  what  migbt  be  expected 
fmta  bis  years,  and  apparent  lightneea  of  disposition.  Among  bit  principal  asaociatei^ 
we  find  the  names  of  lord  Falkland,  Davenant,  Ben  Jonson,  Digby,  Carew,  sir 
Toby  Matthew*,  and  the  "  ever  memonfale"  Halea  of  Eton,  to  whom  he  addrestei 
t  lively  invitation  tu  come  to  town.  His  plays,  Aglaura,  Brennoralt,  Tbe  Goblin^ 
Mtd  an  unfinished  piece  entitled,  Tbe  Sad  One,  added  coniiderably  to  bit  fame, 
although  they  have  not  been  able  to  perpetuate  it  The  firtt  only  was  printed  in  hit 
life-time.  All  his  playt,  we  are  told,  were  acted  with  applaud,  and  be  spared  no 
cipense  in  costly  dresaea  and  decixationt. 

While  thus  seemingly  devoted  to  pleanirc  only,  the  unfortunate  aspect  of  public 
aflairs  routed  him  to  a  sense  of  ditty,  and  induced  him  to  offer  bis  servicet,  and  de- 
vote  hit  life  and  fortune  to  the  cause  of  royalty.  How  justly  he  could  contem[iJate 
dte  unfortunate  dispute  between  tbe  court  and  nation,  appears  in  bis  letter  lo  Mr, 
Germain,  (afterwardt  lord  Albemarle)  a  composition  almost  unrivalled  in  that  age 
for  elegance  of  style  and  depth  of  observation.     It  was,  however,  too  much  tjie  prac- 
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defeated  by  the  Scotch,  and  that  sir  John's  men  behaved  remarkably  ill.  All  this 
is  possible,  without  any  imputation  on  the  courage  of  their  commander,  but  it  afibrded 
fail  enemies  an  opportunity  of  turning  the  expedition  into  ridicule  with  an  effect  that 
b  yet  remembered.  The  lines  from  Dr.  Percy's  collection,  at  the  end  of  these 
memoirs,  are  not  the  only   specimen  of  the  wit  of  the  times  at  our  author's 


This  unhappy  afiair  is  said  by  Lloyd  to  have  contributed  to  shorten  his  days,  but 
Oldys,  in  his  MSS.  notes  on  Langbaine,  attributes  his  death  to  another  cause. 
Lord  Oxford  informed  Oldys,  on  the  authority  of  dean  Chetwood,  who  said  he  had 
it  from  lord  Roscommon,  that  sir  John  Suckling,  in  his  way  to  France,  was  robbed 
of  a  casket  of  gold  and  jewels,  by  his  valet,  who  gave  him  poison,  and  besides  stuck 
the  blade  of  a  penknife  into  his  boot  in  such  a  manner,  that  sir  John  was  disabled 
from  pursuing  the  villain,  and  was  wounded  incurably  in  the  heel.  Dr.  Warton, 
in  a  note  to  his  Essay  on  Pope,  relates  the  story  somewhat  differently.  "  Sir  John 
Suckling  was  robbed  by  his  valet-de-chambre :  the  moment  he  discovered  it,  he 
clapped  on  his  boots  in  a  passionate  hurry,  and  perceived  not  a  large  rusty  nail  that 
was  concealed  at  the  bottom,  which  pierced  his  heel,  and  brought  on  a  mortification." 
He  died  May  7,  1641,  in  the  thirty- second  year  of  his  age. — ^That  he  was  on  his 
way  to  France,  when  he  met  with  the  occasion  of  his  death,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
a  ludicrous  poem,  lately  reprinted  in  the  Censura  Literaria,  entitled,  '*  A  Letter 
sent  by  sir  John  Suckling  from  France,  deploring  his  sad  estate  and  flight :  with  a 
discoverie  of  the  plot  and  conspiracie,  intended  by  him  and  his  adherents  against 
England.  Imprinted  at  London,  1641."  This  poem  is  dated  Paris,  June  16,  1641, 
at  which  time  the  author  probably  had  not  learned  that  the  object  of  his  satire  was 
beyond  his  reach. 

As  a  poet,  he  was  one  of  those  who  wrote  for  amusement,  and  was  not  stimulated 
by  ambition,  or  anxious  for  fame.  His  pieces  were  sent  loose  about  the  world,  and 
not  having  been  collected  until  after  his  death,  they  are  probably  less  correct  than  he 
left  them.  Many  of  his  verses  are  as  rugged  and  unharmonious  as  those  of  Donne, 
but  his.  songs  and  ballads  are  elegant  and  graceful.  He  was  particularly  happy  and 
original  in  expressing  the  feelings  of  artificial  love,  disdain,  or  disappointment.  The 
Session  of  the  Poets,  the  lines  to  a  Rival,  the  Honest  Lover,  and  the  ballad  upon  a 
wedding,  are  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  honours  of  poetry,  which  the  author  of 
the  lives  published  under  the  name  of  Gibber  is  extremely  anxious  to  wrest  from 
faim.  • 

His  works  have  been  oflen  reprinted;  first  in  1646,  octavo;  again  in  1659  and 
1676;  very  correctly  by  Tonson  in  1719,  and  elegantly  but  incorrectly  by  Daiies  in 
1770.  The  edition  of  Tonson  has  been  followed  in  the  present  collection,  with  the 
omission  of  such  pieces  as  were  thought  degrading  to  his  memory,  anA  insulting  to 
public  decency'. 

*  There  it  m  manuscript  poem  from  bis  pen,   in  the  British  Maseum,  replete  with  humour,  bat  the 
ioigect  is  of  that  gross  kind,  vhich  delicacy  will  not  now  tolerate.     C, 
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'  Bat  vhatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  Sucking  u  a  (net,  it  may  be  doubled 
whether  bit  proae  wrilingiuenot  calculated  to  raise  a  yet  higher  opinion  oflua  talcntt. 
Hi«  letters,  with  a  dash  of  gallantry  more  free  than  modem  timet  will  admit,  tie 
shrewd  in  obserration  and  often  elegant  in  style.  That  addressed  to  Mr.  Gennun 
hM  nlresdy  bwn  noticed,  and  his  Account  of  Religion  by  Renson,  is  remaitahk  for 
soundness  of  argument,  and  purity  of  expression,  far  exceeding  the  contitJTer«iil 
writings  of  that  age.  This  piece  affords  a  presumption  that  he  nas  even  now  no 
stranger  to  those  refleclions  which  elevate  the  human  character,  and  that  if  his  lift 
hail  been  spared,  it  would  have  been  |>robably  devoted  to  more  honourable  objects 
(ban  ihoee  in  which  he  had  eniployed  bis  youthful  days. 


THE 
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BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


IHIS  poet  was  born  at  Northway,  near  Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  Septem^ 
ber,  1611.  His  father,  after  spending  a  good  estate,  was  reduced  to  keep  an  inn  at 
Cirencester,  at  the  free  school  of  which  town  his  son  was  educated  under  Mr.  William 
Topp.  Being  chosen  a  king'K  scholar,  he  was  removed  to  Westminster  school,  under 
Dr.  Osbaldiston,  and  thence  elected  a  student  of  Christ-church,  Oxford^  in  1628. 
After  pursuing  his  studies,  with  the  reputation  of  an  extraordinary  scholar  and  genius, 
he  took  his  master's  degree  in  1635;  and  in  1638  went  into  holy  orders,  becoming 
"  a  most  florid  and  seraphical  preacher  in  the  university.''  One  sermon  only  of  hit 
is  in  print,  from  which  we  are  not  able  to  form  a  very  high  notion  of  his  eloquence : 
but  when  Mr.  Abraham  Wright,  of  St.  John's,  Oxford,  compiled  that  scarce  little 
book,  entitled  Five  Sermons  in  Five  several  Styles,  or  Ways  of  Preaching,  it  ap- 
pears that  Dr.  Maine  and  Mr.  Cartwright  were  of  consequence  enough  to  be  admitted 
as  specimens  of  university  preaching.  The  others  are  bishop  Andrews',  bishop  Hall's, 
and  the  presbyterian  and  independent  "  waya  of  preaching." 

In  l(>42,  bishop  Duppa,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy,  bestowed 
on  him  the  place  of  succentor  of  the  church  of  Salisbury.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
one  of  the  council  of  war,  or  delegacy,  appointed  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  for 
providing  for  the  troops  sent  by  the  king  to  protect  the  colleges.  His  zeal  in  this 
office  occasioned  his  being  imprisoned  by  the  parliamentary  forces  when  they  arrived 
at  Oxford;  but  he  was  bailed  soon  after  '.  In  1643,  he  was  chosen  junior  proctor 
of  the  university,  and  was  also  reader  in  metaphysics.  "  The  exposition  of  them," 
says  Wood,  "  was  never  better  performed  than  by  him  and  his  predecessor  Tliomaff 
Barley,  of  Queen's  College."  Lloyd  asserts,  that  he  studied  at  the  rate  of  sixteea 
liou»  ft  day.     From  sueb  diligence  and  talents  much  might  have  been  expected;  but 

I  Wood's  AniMls,  vd.  II.  447.    a 
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he  nirvived  the  last  mentioned  appointment  a  Tery  short  time,  Ayiag  December  23, 
1643,  in  the  thirty-iecond  year  of  hit  age,  of  a  malignant  fever,  called  the  camp 
diteate,  vfaich  then  prevailed  at  Oxford.  He  vvat  honourably  interred  toward*  the 
upper  ead  of  the  «outh  iile  of  the  cathedral  of  Chritt-church. 

Few  men  have  ever  been  so  praised  and  regretted  by  their  con  tern  porariei,  who 
have  left  K>  little  to  perpetuate  their  fame.  Durii^  bi>  ucltnen.  the  king  and  queen, 
who  were  tbeo  at  Oxford,  made  anxioua  inquiries  about  the  ptogreM  of  hu  diwrdcr. 
Hia  in^&ty  Wore  black  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  and  being  asked  the  reason,  an- 
swered that  since  the  Mutei  had  so  much  mourned  for  the  Io«!  of  such  a  son,  it  had 
been  a  shame  that  be  should  not  appear  in  mourning  for  the  loss  of  such  a  Mibject*. 
His  poems  and  plays  which  were  published  in  1651,  are  preceded  by  fifty  copies  of 
verses  by  all  the  wits  of  the  time,  and  all  in  a  most  laboured  style  of  panegyric.  Hit 
other  encomiasts  infarm  us  that  his  person  was  as  handsome  at  bis  mind,  and  that  he 
not  only  understood  Greek  and  Latin,  but  French  and  Italian  as  perrM:tly  as  bis 
mother  tongue.  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  said  of  him,  "  Caitwright  is  the  utmost 
man  can  come  to,"  and  Ben  Jonson  used  lo  say,  "  My  son  Cartwriglit  writes  alt 
like  a  man." 

Although  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  works,  particularly  bis  dramas,  aSbrd  lillle 
justification  of  this  high  character,  his  poems  may  perhaps  deserve  a  place  among- 
those  of  hu  contemporaries.  Many  of  them  exhibit  tenderness  and  harmony,  a  copi- 
ous, but 'Sometimes,  fanciful  imagery,  and  a  familiar  easy  humour  which,  connected 
with  his  amiable  disposition  >a  a  man,  probably  led  to  those  encomiums  which,  with- 
out this  consideration,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  allow.  "  Tlut,"  lays  AVood, 
"  which  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  these  hii  high  parts  and  abilities  were  accompanied 
with  so  much  sweetness  and  candour,  that  they  made  bim  equally  beloved  and  ad- 
mired by  all  persons,  especially  those  of  the  gown  and  court;  who  esteemed  also  liis 
life  a  &ir  copy  rf  practic  piety,  a  rare  example  of  heroic  worth,  and  in  whom  arts, 
learning  and  language,  made  up  tlie  true  complement  of  perfection."  The  same  bii- 
grapher  inibrms  us  that  he  wrote  Poemata  Grnca  &  Latina. 


THE 
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£Y  MIL  CHALMERS. 


Richard  CeAStHAW  was  the  soii  of  the  i«v.  William  Crashaw,  a  divine 
of  iome  note  in  hU  day,  and  preacher  at  the  Temple  church,  London.  He  publish* 
ed  several  volumes  on  points  controverted  between  the  Roman  catholics,  and 
protestanU,  either  original  or  translated;  and  in  1608,  a  translation  of  the  Life  of 
.Gakacius  Caracciolos,  marquu  of  Vico,  an  Italian  nobleman  who  was  converted  by 
the  celebrated  reformer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  forsook  all  that  rank,  family  and  wealth 
could  yield,  for  the  quiet  ei^oyment  of  the  reformed  religion.  Mr.  Crashaw  also 
translated  a  supposed  poem  of  St  Bernard^  entitled  "  The  Complaint,  or  Dialogue 
between  the  Soule  and  the  Bodie  of  a  damned  man,  1616,"  and  in  the  same  year 
published  a  ''  Manual  for  true  Catholics,  or  a  handfull,  or  rather  a  heartfull  of  holy 
Meditaibns  and  Prayers* ".  All  these  show  him  to  have  been  a  zealou*  protesUnt, 
rbut,.  like,  bis  son,  somewhat  tinctured  with  a  love  of  my«iic  poetry  and  personifi- 
cation. 

Our  poet  was  bom  in  London,  but  in  what  year  is  unceruin.  In  his  infancy,  sir 
Henry  Yelverton  and  sir  Randolph  Crew  undertook  the  charge  of  his  education,  and 
afterwards  procured  him  to  be  placed  in  the  Charterhouse  on  the  foundation^  where  he 
improved  in  an  extraordinary  degree  under  Brooks  a  very  celebrated  master.  He  was 
thoice  admitted  of  Pembroke  Hall,  March,  1632,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
,the  same  college,  in  1634.  He  then  removed  (o  Peterhouae,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow 
in  1637,  and  took  his  master's  degree  in  1638  \  In  1634,  he  published  a  volume  of 
Latin  poems,  mostly  of  the  devotional  kind,  dedicated  to  Benjamin  Lany,  master  of 
Pembroke  Hall.  This  contained  the  well-known  line,  wliich  has  sometimes  befm 
ascribed  to  Dryden  and  othen^  on  the  miracle  of  turning  water  into  wine : 

Mympha  podacm  Deuin  vidit  et  enilroit. 

•  ■  f 

•  4  ■  • 

TIm  modMt  water  mw  its  Qod,  sad  bloibsd. 

*  Ods.  Ul  ^  10,  p.  105. 

*  Ooiet  ^SS'  $fimat  ia  BriC  Mas.  and  Mr.  lUtfTi  MSS.  doCm  to  bis  copy  of  Cfubsw,  vMch  I 
parclMtffd  at  Uis  lalc.    Sooit  off  Rstd't  dates  i^ypsar  lo  bavs  bcca  ooouaanicated  by  bb  ftkui  0r« 
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In  1641,  Mr.  Woocl  inrormi  w,  be  took  drgrcM  at  Oxrurd.  At  vbat  lime 
b«  wu  admitted  into  holy  orders  is  uncertain,  but  be  loon  became  a  popiifar  preacher, 
ftDofenergjrBndnUbiuiiisni.  In  1644,  when  the  parliamenlarjr  anny  expelled  thoce 
meinben  of  Ihe  unireruty  who  refuied  to  uke  the  covenant,  Craahaw  «a>  among  the 
numher;  utd  being  unable  tocontemplate,  vith  rciignation  or  indiiTerence,  the  mini  of 
the  church-ettabliihmpnt,  went  over  to  France,  where  hii  suSeriligs  and  their  peculiar 
influence  on  his  mind  prepared  him  to  embrace  the  Roman  ca'holic  religion.  Bdorc 
be  left  England,  he  appean  to  have  practiied  many  of  the  auateritiet  of  a  iniitiken 
piety,  and  Ibe  poemi  entitled  Step*  to  the  Temple  were  ao  called  in  allnaioD  to  bii 
puting  hja  time  almost  constantly  in  Sl  Mary's  charch,  Cambridge.  "  That," 
•ayi  the  author  of  llie  preface  to  liia  poemt,  "  he  lodged  under  Tertullian'i  rorf  of 
angeli :  there  he  made  hit  neat  more  gtidly  than  David's  swallow  near  the  houae  of 
God;  where  like  a  primitive  saint,  he  offered  more  prayers  in  tlie  nigbt,  than  other* 
usually  offer  in  the  dayj  there  he  penned  theae  poems.  Step*  for  happy  Sonb  to 
climb  Heaven  by."  The  same  writer  infenni  us  that  he  understood  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  was  skilled  in  poetry,  mntlc,  drawing,  painting  and 
engraving,  which  last  he  represents  as  "  fccfettitna  fer  Vacant  hours,  not  the  grand 
business  of  his  soul." 

It  i*  certain,  however,  that  soon  after  his  arrival  in  France,  Ik  embraced  the 
religionof  die  country  with  a  sincerity,  which  may  be  respected  while  it  ia  [nticd,  but 
which  has  ratber  uncharitably  been  imputed  to  motives  of  interest  He  seems  to  haK 
thought,  with  Dr.  Jduuon,  that  "  to  be  of  no  church  was  dangeroui,"  and  the 
church  of  Englaitd  he  had  witnessed  in  ruins.  If  in  this  Crashaw  did  what  wis 
wrong,  he  did  what  was  not  uncommon  in  his  time,  and  what  perhapa  may  ocecunt 
for  the  otherwise  extraordinary  leaning  of  some  eminent  and  pioua  men  to  fle 
catholic  religion  of  the  continent,  when  that,  and  our  own  dnmb,  seemed  in  cqosl 
danger  a  few  years  ago. 

In  1 646,  the  poet  Cowley  fouitd  Crarinw  in  France  in  great  distresa,  tnd  in- 
troduced him  to  the  patronage  of  Charles  the  First's  queen,  who  gave  bim  lettos  of 
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from  hit  porpoie.    He  had  not,  however,  to  regrat  that  the  itage  outlived  the 
church*  , 

Craahaw's  poeiot  were  firyt  pubUahed  in  1646,  under  the  title  of,  1.  Stepa  to  Oe 
Tenpfc.  2.  The  Delights  of  the  Muaet.  S.  Sacred  Poems  presented  to  tiie 
CountcM  of  Denbigh.  But  Mr.  Hayley  is  of  opinion  that  this  third  class  only  was 
published  at  that  timc^  and  that  the  two  others  were  added  to  the  subsequent 
editions  of  1648*1649,  that  printed  at  Paris  in  1652^  and  another  in  167a  So 
many  republications  within  a  short  period,  and  that  period  not  very  fitvourabkTto 
poetry,  suflkiently  mack  the  estimation  in  which  this  devotional  enthusiast  was 
held,  notwithstanding  his  having  relinquished  the  church  in  which  be  had  been 
educated. 

His  poems  prove  him  to  have  been  of  the  school  which  produced.  Herbert  and 
Quarles.  Herbert  was  his  model,  and  Granger  attributes  the  anonymous  poenu^  at 
the  end  of  Herbert's  volume,  to  Crashaw,  but  however  partial  Crashaw  might  be  to 
Herbert  it  is  impossible  be  could  have  been  the  author  of  these  anonymous, poemi^ 
which  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death,  and  were  written  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England  known  to  Walton,  who  subjoins  some  commendatory  lines  dated 
1654*. 

.  In  1785,  the  late  Mr.  Peregrine  Phillips  published  a  selection  from  Crashaw^s 
poems,  with  an  address,  in  which  he  attacks  Pope,  for  having  availed  himself  of  the 
beauties  of  Crashaw,  while  be  endeavoured  to  injure  his  &me.  Against  this  accusa* 
tion,  Mr.  Hayley  has  amply  vindicated  Pope.  That  he  has  borrowed  firom  him  is 
undeniable,  and  not  unacknowledged  by  himself  but  that  it  should  be  his  intenUoo 
to  iqiure  the  &me  of  a  writer  whose  writings  were  unknown  unlets  to  poetical  anti- 
quaries, and  that  in  a  confidential  letter  to  a  firiend  whom  be  advised  to  read 
the  poems  as  well  as  his  opinion  of  them,  is  an  absurdity  scarcely  worthy  of 
refutation. 

A  part  of  Pope's  observations  on  Crashaw's  poetry  deserves  a  place  here,  not  as 
being  in  all  respects  applicable  to  that  writer,  but  a^  forming  an  excellent  character 
of  a  class  of  minor  ppets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some  of  which  have  preceded, 
and  many  will  follow  in  the  present  collection.  It  was  written  by  Pope  in  a  letter  lo 
bis  friend  Cromwell;  and  more  just  notions  of  poetical  distinctions  than  he  now  enter* 
tained  in  his  twenty-second  year,  will  probably  not  be  found  expressed  or  realized  in 
.  any  of  his  subsequent  performanoei. 

*'  1  take  this  poet  (Crashaw)  to  have  writ  like  a  gentleman,  that  is,  at  leisure  bouts, 
and  more  to  keep  out  of  idleness,  than  to  establish  a  reputation :  so  that  nothing  regu- 
lar or  just  can  be  expected  of  him.  All  that  regards  design,  fbrmi,  ftble  (which  is 
the  soul  of  poetry)  ali  that  concerns  exactness,  or  consent  of  parts  (which  it  the  bod^) 

^  Thit,  I  find,  it  not  strictly  troe.  By  m  letter  from  Mr.  Park,  to  the  GentlefBui't  Mifstbe, 
vol.  63.  p.  ll€6,  it  appears  tliat  this  is  a  Yolume  of  religioiis  poems,  with  rignettes  enested  hy 
Crashaw  himself  t  Mr.  'Puk  thfaiks  they  are  fodiidad  in  the  edition  of  1670.  Bat  it  must  be  iwaaikid 
that  the  date  of  tfaLi  book  is  two  years  beyond  the  death  of  the  aathor.    C 

t  See  neic  M  this  tiiljeet  in  Zsvch^  mKoelleot  editioo  of  Waltoo't  JifCii  Art  He  C 
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will  probably  be  wanting:  Mily  prcttj  oonceptiooi,  floe  metipbor^  gfltteriug  atpnt- 
■iom,  and  •oiqethiiig  of  a  neat  out  of  rene  (which  are  pn^icrif  the  dren,  gem,  « 
looic  oraamenta  of  poetry)  may  be  fbuod  in  tbcae  nnea.  Thb  ia  indeed  tbe  ok  <f 
moat  olber  poetical  writen  of  miacellaniet:  dot  can  it  wdl  be  othenriae,  aince  no 
man  cm  be  a  true  poel,  vbo  writn  far  diveruon  only.  Thae  vutbon  abonld  be  coo- 
tidered  aa  reraifiera  and  wil^  men,  rather  than  aa  pacta:  and  under  this  be^  ody 
will  ftll  the  thoughla,  (ttt  expre«Ton,  and  tbe  numberL  Tbeae  are  ooly  die  pleating 
part  of  poetry,  which  may  be  judged  of  at  a  view,  and  comprebended  all  at  once. 
And  (to  expren  myielf  like  a  painter)  their  colouring  entertaini  tbe  tight,  but  die 
tinea  and  life  of  the  picture  are  not  to  be  imiiected  too  narrowly." 

Pope  enumerate*  ammg  Craihaw*!  beat  piecei,  the  paraphraae  on  Pulm  XXIII, 
tbt  Waea  on  Lemw^  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Aihton,  Widiea  to  hta  toppoied  Midrea^ 
and  the  Die*  IrK.  Dr.  Warton  recommcnda  tbe  traodaoon  from  McMchua  and  ano- 
ther fron  CatuUui,  and  amfdy  admoiriedgea  tbe  oUigatiow  of  Pope  and  RoicoiD- 
mon  to  Ciaduw.  Mr.  Hayley,  after  ipecifying  aooie  of  Pope**  imitationa  of  our 
tntbor,  coiyecturea  that  tbe  Elegies  oo  St.  Alexia  entreated  to  bim  tbe  idea  of  hii 
Eloiaa,  but,  adda  tfaia  excellent  Biograpber,  "  if  Pope  bantwed  any  thing  from 
Craahaw  in  thii  article,  it  waa  only  aa  the  Sun  borrowa  from  the  Earth,  when  drawing 
from  thence  a  mere  vapour,  bemakea  it  tbe  delight  of  every  eye^  by  giving  itall  Ae 
tender  and  gorgeoua  colouring  of  Heaven." 

Someof  Craihaif'i  tranilatioiu  are  etteemed  nqteiMr  to  bit  original  poetry,  and  fiat 
of  tbe  So^etto  d'Herode,  from  Manno,  it  eiecnted  with  Miltonic  grace  and  qiirit. 
It  hat  been  regretted  that  he  trantlated  only  tbe  firtt  hook  of  a  poem  by  whidi 
Milton  condeioended  to  ptoflt  in  hla  immMtal  Epic.  Tbie  whole  wa^  however, 
afterwarda  tranalated  and  publiahed  in  1615,  by  a  writer  wboae  initiala  only  are 
known,  T..R*. 

Of  modem  critica,  Mr.  Headley  and  Mr.  Ellin  have  aelccted  recommendatny 
ipecimena  from  Ciidiaw.  In  Mr.  Headley'a  opinion,  "  be  baa  wtginality  in  many 
part*,  and  aa  a  tramlator  it  entitled  to  tbe  higbeA  applauie."     Mr.  Ellit,  with  hi* 
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This  poet  descended  from  tn  ancteiil  fiunily  of  the  same  name  al  Stanyhnitt  in 
Lancashire.  His  grandfather^  Henry,  appears  to  hare  belonged,  but  in  what  capacity 
is  not  known,  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  settled  in  that  city,  where 
Edward  the  father  of  our  poet  was  bom.  This  Edward  went  afterwards  to  London, 
and  became  secretary  to  the  first  East  India  company,  that  established  by  queen 
Elizabeth's  charter,  and  in  1613  obtained  a  reversionary  grant  of  the  office  of  deik 
of  the  ordnance.  He  was  afterwards  knighted  by  Charles  I '.  He  matried  Frances;, 
the  second  daughter  of  John  Stanley,  of  Roydon  HaH,  in  Essex,  esq.  and  resided  in 
Goldsmiths'  Rents,  near  Redcross-street,  Cripplegate.  His  son,  the  poet,  was  bom 
here  September  18,  1618,  and  educated  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Famaby,  who 
then  taught  a  school  in  Goldsmiths'  Rents.  On  his  removal  to  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent, 
in  1636,  young  Sherburne  was  educated  privately  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Charles 
Aleyn,  the  poetical  historian  of  the  battles  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  who  had  been  one 
of  Famaby's  ushers.  On  the  death  of  Aleyn  in  1640,  his  pupil  being  intended  for 
the  army,  was  sent  to  complete  his  education  abroad,  and  had  travelled  in  France  and 
part  of  Italy,  when  his  father's  illness  obliged  him  to  return.  After  his  fother^s  death 
in  1641,  he  succeeded  to  the  clerkship  of  his  majesty's  ordnance,  the  reversion  of 
which  had  been  procured  for  him  in  1 638 ;  but  the  rebellion  prevented  his  retaining 
it  long.  Being  a  Roman  catholic,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  king,  he  was  gected 
by  a  warrant  of  the  house  of  lords  in  April  or  May,  1643,  and  harassed  by  a  long 
and  expensive  confinement  in  the  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod. 

On  his  release,  he  determined  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  royal  master,  who  made 
him  commissary  general  of  the  artillery,  in  which  post  he  witnessed  the  battle  of 
Edge-hill,  and  afterwards  attended  the  king  at  Oxford,  where  be  was  created  Master 
of  Arts,  December  20,  1 642.  Here  he  took  such  opportunities  as  his  office  permitted 
of  pursuing  his  studies,  and  did  not  leave  Oxford  until  June,  1646,  when  it  was  snr- 
rendered  to  the  parliamentary  forces.  He  then  went  to  London,  and  was  entertained 
'by  a  near  zdatiflD,  John  Povey,  esq.  at  his  chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple.    Being 

\  Qcnt.  Mag.  LXVL  p.  463.    C 
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plundered  of  all  bis  property,  and  what  is  ever  mott  dear.  t»  a  man  of  learning,  hit 
ample  library,  be  would  probably  have  nink  under  hi*  accumulated  AiBeringa,  had  be 
not  met  witb  bis  kiniman,  Thoma*  Stanley,  etq*.  wbowaa  a  MSerer  in  tbe  game  caoiei 
and  secreted  near  tbe  same  place.  But  some  degree  of  toleration  mutt  have  been  ez- 
tended  to  him  won  after,  aa  in  1648  he  publitbed  bu  Iraulation  of  Seoeca'*  Medei, 
and  in  tbe  same  year  Seneca'i  answer  to  Luciliua'  question,  "  Why  good  men  suffer 
misfortunes,  seeing  there  is  a  Divine  Providence^"  In  1651,  be  published  bis  Poem* 
and  Translations,  with  a  Latin  dedication  to  Mr.  Stanley ;  and  when  sir  Geoige 
Savile,  afterwards  marquis  of  Halifax,  returned  from  bis  travels  about  that  time,  be 
appointed  Mr  Sherburne  superintendant  of  bis  afiain,  and  by  the  recommendation  of 
bis  mother,  lady  Savile,  lie  was  afterwards  made  travelling  tutor  to  her  nephew,  or 
John  Coventry.  With  this  gentleman  he  visited  various  parts  of  the  continent,  from 
March,  1654,  to  October,  1G59.  On  the  Restoration,  sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
afterwards  lord  Sbaftenbury,  put  another  into  his  place  in  the  ordnance;  but  on  Mr. 
Sherburne's  application  to  the  house  of  peers,  it  was  restored  to  him,  although  its 
emolunients  were  soon  greatly  retrenched. 

The  peace  of  the  country  being  now  re-established,  be  appears  to  have  applied  him- 
■elf  to  a  studious  life,  and  replenished  his  library,  which,  according  to  Wood,  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  considerable  belonging  to  any  gentleman  in  or  near  London. 
In  16*75,  he  published  "  The  Sphere  of  Marcus  Manilius,  made  an  English  poem, 
with  Annotations,  and  an  Astronomical  Index,"  which  was  honoured  by  tbe  very 
particular  and  liberal  approbation  of  tbe  royal  society :  aud  in  IfTIS,  be  publitbed  a 
translation  of  Seneca's  IVoadcs ;  or  the  Royal  Captives,  and  he  left  in  manincript  a 
translation  of  Hippolitut,  which  two,  with  the  Medea  before  mentioned,  he  endea- 
Toured  to  prove  were  all  that  Seneca  wrote. 

During  the  commotions  excited  by  the  popish  plot,  attempts  were  made  to  remove 
him  from  his  place  in  tbe  ordnance,  as  a  suspected  papist,  but  these  were  inefiectui), 
and  his  majesty,  wbo  appears  to  have  been  satis6ed  with  bis  character  and  conduct, 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  Jan.  6,  1682.  As,  however,  be  coold 
not  take  the  oaths  on  the  Revolution,  lie  quitted  bis  public  employment,  and  by  thii 
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was  the  principal  person  concerned  in  drawing  up  the  "  Rules,  Orders  and  Instruo* 
lions''  given  to  the  office  of  ordnance  in  1683,  which  with  very  few  alterations,  have 
been  confirmed  at  the  beginning  of  every  reign  since,  and  are  those  by  which  the  office 
is  now  governed. 

To  these  scanty  notices,  may  be  added  his  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Bentley,  which 
was  occasioned  by  that  learned  critic's  announcing  an  intention  of  publishing  a  new 
edition  of  Mauilius.  Sir  Edward,  who  had  formerly  translated  the  first  book  of  that 
poet  into  English  verse,  took  thb  opportunity  of  sending  to  Bentley  his  collection  of 
editions  and  papers  belonging  to  Caspar  Gevartius  vrho  had  also  intended  an  editioa 
of  ManiUus,  but  was  prevented  by  death  ^ 

The  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  concludes  it  with  lamenting 
the  misfortune  of  Anthony  Wood's  carrying  on  his  history  no  longer  than  the  year 
1700,  and  thus  leaving  it  doubtful  when  sir  Edward  Sherburne  died :  but  this  it 
one  of  the  many  instances  of  carelessness  which  occur  in  those  latter  volumes  of  the 
Biographia  that  were  principally  intrusted  to  Dr.  Nichols.  Collier,  whose  dictionary 
is  in  less  reputation  than  it  deserves,  and  which  contains  many  curious  facts  not  easily 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  ascertains  Sherburne's  death  from  an  epitaph  which  he  wrote 
for  himself.  He  died  in  Nov.  4,  1702,  and  was  interred  on  the  8th  in  the  chapd 
belonging  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

In  Sherburne's  poems  considerable  genius  may  be  discovered,  but  impeded  by 
the  prevailing  taste  of  his  age  for  strained  metaphors  and  allusions.  Poetical 
lovers  then  thought  no  compliments  too  extravagant,  and  ransacked  the  remotest  and 
apparently  most  barren  sources  for  what  were  considered  as  striking  thoui^ts,  but  which 
appear  to  us  unnatural,  if  not  ridiculous.  He  appears  to  have  derived  most  of  his 
reputation  from  his  translations.  He  was  a  man  of  classical  learning  and  a  critic,  and 
frequently  conveys  the  sense  of  his  author  with  considerable  spirit,  although  his  ver- 
sification is  in  general  flat  and  inharmonious '.  In  his  sacred  poems  he  seems  to  rise 
to  a  fervency  and  elegance  which  indicate  a  superior  inspiration. 

*  Biog.  Brit  old  edit  toI.  iL  p.  744.  note  S.    C 

*  Some  of  t)icm  are  omitted  in  the  present  tdition,  as  are  hif  leamad  notes  on  ColntluML    C 
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The  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  less  unfavourable  to  poetry  than  might  have 
been  expected.  In  his  happier  days,  the  monarch  was  a  friend  to  learning  and  the 
artSy  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  natural  bias  of  wits  is  interrupted  by  the  calamities 
of  their  country.  Amidst  civil  convulsions  and  sangtiinary  contests,  the  Muses  lent 
their  aid  to  the  hostile  parties  ;  and  poetical  ridicule,  though  the  most  harmless,  was 
not  the  least  commonly  employed  of  those  means  by  which  they  sought  to  exasperate 
each  other.  In  this  species  of  warfare,  if  the  loyalists  did  not  exhibit  the  highest 
abilities,  they  were  enabled  to  take  the  wider  range  :  they  were  men  of  gaiety  ap- 
proaching to  licentiousness,  and  opposed  p;alms  and  hymns  by  anacreontics  and 
satires. 

Brome,  the  writer  now  before  U8>  has  the  reputation  of  ably  assisting  the  royal 
cause  by  his  poetry,  and  of  even  having  no  inconsiderable  hand  in  promoting  the 
Restoration.  Of  his  personal  history,  we  have  only  a  few  notices  in  the  Biographia 
Dramatica.  He  was  born  m  1620  and  died  June  30,  1666.  He  was  an  attorney 
in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  protectorship,  maintained 
his  loyalty,  and  cheered  his  party  by  the  songs  and  poems  in  this  collection,  most  of 
which  must  have  been  sung,  if  not  composed  at  much  personal  risk.  How  far  they 
are  calculated  to  excite  resentment,  or  to  p.  >mote  the  cause  which  the  autlior  espoused^ 
the  reader  is  now  enabled  to  judge.  His  songs  are  in  measures  varied  with  consider* 
able  ease  and  harmony,  and  have  many  sprightly  turns,  and  satirical  strokes,  which 
the  round-heads  must  have  felt  Baker  informs  us  that  he  was  the  author  of  much 
the  greater  part  of  those  songs  and  epigrams  which  were  published  against  the  Rump. 
Philips  styles  him  the  "  English  Anacreon."  Walton  has  drawn  a  very  favourable 
character  of  him  in  the  Eclogue  prefixed,  the  only  one  of  the  commendatory  poemi 
which  seems  worthy  of  a  republication.  His  translations,  and  a  few  of  his  inferior 
pieces  are  also  omitted  in  the  present  edition,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that 
some  which  are  retained  might  have  shared  the  saipe  fate  without  injury  to  the  reader. 
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Mr.  Ellia  enamenlet  tiiree  editioas  of  tbeie  pomu^  Ox  fint  in  1660,  tbe  •econd  in 
1664,  and  the  third  in  1668.  That,  however,  from  which  we  print,  ii  dated  1661, 
In  1660  he  publiihed,  A  Congntalatory  Poem  on  the  miraculoui  and  glorioua  Be- 
turn  of  Charia  II.  which  we  have  not  leen '. 

Betidci  theae  poemi.  be  published  a  tranilation  of  Horace,  by  hinuelf  and  Fu- 
diawt  Holliday,  Hawkins,  Cowley,  Ben  Johnaon,  &c.  and  bad  once  an  intentini 
to  tranilate  Lucretius.  In  1654  he  pahliihed  a  comedy  entitled  The  Cunnii^ 
Loven,  which  wu  acted  in  16J1  at  tbe  printe  houw  in  Dnny-lane.  He  was  aho 
editor  of  the  playi  of  Richard  Brome,  who,  howeTcr,  it  not  mentioDed  ••  beiiy 
related  to  him. 

;  Ksonet^  iUgistw.  p.  Sts. 
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This  poet  was  the  son  of  Charles  Cotton,  esq.*  of  Beredbrd,  in  Staffordshire,  a 
man  of  considerable  fortune  and  high  accomplishments.  Lord  Clarendon  says,  he 
"  had  all  those  qualities  which  in  youth  raise  men  to  the  reputation  of  being  fine 
gentlemen  :  such  a  pleasantness  and  gaiety  of  humour,  such  a  sweetness  and  gentleness 
of  nature,  and  such  a  civility  and  delightfulness  in  conversation,  that  no  man  in  the 
court,  or  out  of  it,  appeared  a  more  accomplished  person:  all  these  extraordmiury 
qualifications  being  supported  by  as  extraordinary  a  clearness  of  courage,  and  fear- 
lessness of  spirit,  of  which  he  gave  too  often  manifestation.  Some  unhappy  suits  in 
law,  and  waste  of  his  fortune  in  those  suits,  made  some  impression  upon  his  mind; 
which  being  improved  by  domestic  afilictions,  and  those  indigencies  to  himself  which 
naturally  attend  those  afflictions,  rendered  his  age  less  reverenced  than  hb  youth  had 
been ;  and  gave  his  best  friends  cause  to  have  wished  that  he  had  not  lived  so  long*/* 

His  son,  who  irtherited  many  of  these  characteristics,  was  born  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1630,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his 
tutor  Mr.  Ralph  Rawson,  whom  he  celebrates  in  the  translation  of  an- ode  of  Johannes 
Secundus.  At  the  university  he  is  said  to  have  studied  the  Gretk  and  Roman  classics 
with  distinguished  success,  land  to  have  become  a  perfect  master  of  the  French  and 
Italian  languages.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  took  any  degree,  or  studied 
with  a  view  to  any  learned  profession;  but  after  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  travelled 
into  France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  On  his  return,  he  resided  during  the 
grreater  part  of  his  life  at  the  family  seat  at  Beresford. 

In  1656,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of 
sir  Thomas  Hutchinson,  knight,  of  Owthorp,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  a  distant 
relation,  and  took  her  home  to  his  father's  house,  as  he  had  no  other  establishment. 
On  his  father's  death,  in  1658,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate,  encumbered  by 
those  imprudencies  noticed  by  lord  Clarendon,  fix>m  which  it  does  not  appear  :tliaf  be 
was  ever  able  to  relieve  it. 

*  Who  was  the  80O  of  sir  George  Cotton,  of  Hsnpshire,  and  iMirned  the  ori||r- child  of  tir  Joha 
l»unhope,  of  Elmstoo,  by  his  first  wife,  Olive,  heiress  of  Edward  Beresford,  es«|.  of  BeresfiMd.— 
Topographer,  vol.  HI.  Sappt  25.     C. 

'  Contioiiatioo  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Claiendon.  The  other  particalars  of  Cotton's  life  are  taken  from 
the  Biog.  Brit  and  from  sir  John  HawkiaB*  accoont  of  htiD  prefixed  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Compleie 
Angler,     r. 
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From  ifait  time,  almost  all  we  have  of  bii  life  is  comprized  in  a  lid  of  bis  varioM 
publication.',  which  were  chiefly  translations  from  the  French,  or  imitations  of  the 
writers  of  that  nation.  In  1663,  he  published  Mons.  de  Vaix's  IVIoral  Philosophy  of 
the  Stoics,  in  compliance,  tir  John  Hawkins  thinks,  with  the  will  of  his  father,  who 
was  accustomed  to  give  liim  themes  and  authors  tor  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  and 
learning.  In  1 E6S,  be  translated  the  Hurace  of  Comeille  for  the  amusement  of  his 
sister,  who,  in  1670,  consented  that  it  shuuld  be  printed.  In  this  attempt  he  suffered 
little  by  being  preceded  by  sir  William  Lower,  and  followed  by  Mrs.  Catherine 
Phillips.  In  1670,  he  published  a  translation  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  d' Espemon ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  his  afTairs  beitig  much  embarrassed,  be  obtained  a  laplain's 
commiHsion  in  the  army,  and  went  over  to  Ireland.  Some  adventures  he  met  with 
on  this  occasion  gave  rise  to  Ilia  first  burlesque  poem,  enliikd  A  Voyage  lo  Ireland, 
■a  three  cantos.  OT  his  more  serious  progress  in  the  army,  or  when,  or  why  he  left 
it,  we  bave  no  account. 

In  1674.  he  published  the  translation  of  the  Fair  One  of  Tunis,  a  French  novel; 
and  of  the  CommenUrici  of  Blaise  de  Monlluc,  mdrshal  of  France:  and  in  1675, 
The  Planter's  Manual,  being  inplructions  for  cultivating  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees.  In 
167S  appeared  his  most  celebrated  burlesque  performance,  tnlitled  "  Scarronides,  ^ 
Virgil  Travestie :  a  Mock  Poem,  on  the  First  and  Fourth  Books  of  Virgil's  ^neis,  in 
English  Burlesriue."  To  this  was  afterwards  added,  "  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  or 
the  ScolTer  scoOed:  being  some  of  Lucian's  Dialogues  newly  put  into  English 
fustian." 

In  16H1,  he  published  The  Wonders  of  the  Peak,  an  original  poem;  which,  bow- 
ever,  proved  that  be  bad  not  much  talent  for  the  descripliie  Lrjnch  of  poetry.  Hit 
iwxl  employment  was  a  translation  of  Montaigne's  Es^^ays,  which  was  highly  praised 
by  the  marquis  of  Hali&x,  and  hjis  oflen  been  reprinted,  as  conveying  Uk  spirit  and 
tense  of  the  original  with  great  felicity.  His  style  certainly  approaches  very  closely  (o 
the  antiquated  gossip  of  that  "  old  prater." 

The  only  remaining  production  of  our  author  is  connected  with  fail  private  history. 
One  of  bis  favourite  recreations  was  angling,  which  led  to  an  intimacy  between  him 
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many  comforU,  was  secured  from  his  imprudent  mana;^ement.  He  died  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James'j*,  Westminster,  in  1 687,  and,  it  would  appear,  in  a  state  of 
insolvency,  as  Elizabeth  Bludvvorlh,  his  principal  creditor,  administered  to  hi9 
effects,  his  widow  and  children  having  previously  renounced  the  administration. 
These  children  were  by  the  first  wife.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Beresford  Cotton,  pub- 
lished in  1694  the  Memoirs  of  the  Sieur  de  Pontis,  translated  by  his  father;  and 
perhaps  assisted  in  the  collection  of  his  po^ms  which  appeared  in  1689  \  This  gen- 
tleman had  a  company  given  kini  in  a  regiment  of  foot  raised  by  the  earl  of  Derby, 
for  the  service  of  king  William  :  and  one  of  his  sisters  was  married  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  George  Stanhope,  dean  of  Canterbury. 

The  leading  features  of  Mr.  Cotton's  character  may  be  gathered  from  the  few  cir- 
cumstances we  have  of  his  life,  and  from  the  general  tendency  of  his  works.  Like 
his  father,  he  was  regardless  of  pecuniary  concerns,  a  liVely  and  agreeable  companion, 
a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and  frer|uentiy  involved  in  diOiculties  from  which  he  did 
not  always  escape  without  some  loss  of  character.  Il  has  been  reported  that  on  one 
occasion  he  oftlnded  an  aunt  or  grandmother,  by  introducing,  in  his  Virgil  Travtstic, 
the  mention  of  a  singular  ruff  which  she  wore,  and  that  this  provoked  the  lady  to 
revoke  a  clause  in  her  will  by  which  she  had  be^iuealhed  Hfi  estate  to  him.  The  lines 
are  supposed  to  be  these. 

And  tliPn  there  is  a  fair  great  ruff, 
Made  of  a  fuire  and  costly  stuff, 
To  wear  niHiiit  her  highueas'  neck, 
Like  Mrs.  Cockney's  in  the  Peak. 

But  the  story  is  probably  not  authentic.     In  his  poems,  we  fipd  a  most  aflec- 
lionate  epitaph  on  his  aniit  Mrs.  Ann  Stanhope. 

His  fate  as  a  poet  has  been  very  singular.  The  Virgil  Travestie  and  his  other 
burlesque  perfonnances  have  been  perpetuated  by  at  least  fifteen  editions,  while  his 
poems,  published  in  i  689  ,  in  which  he  displays  true  taste  and  elegance,  have  never 
been  reprinted  until  now.  The  present,  indeed,  is  but  a  selection,  as  many  of  his 
smaller  pieces  abound  in  those  indelicacies  which  were  the  reproach  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  In  what  remain,  we  find  a  strange  mixture  of  broad  humour  and  drollery 
with  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  sentiment,  and  even  with  devotional  poetry 
Cf  a  superior  cast.  His  Pindarics  will  probably  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  a  com- 
parison with  thos^e  of  Cowley.  His  verses  are  often  equally  harmonious,  while  hii 
thoughts  are  less  encumbered  with  amplification.  In  his  burlesque  poems,  Butler 
appears  to  have  been  his  model,  but  we  have  the  Iludibrastic  measure  only :  nothing 
can  be  more  vulgar,  disgusting  or  licentious  than  his  parodies  on  Virgil  and  Lucian. 
That  they  should  have  been  so  oflen  reprinted,  marks  the  slow  progress  of  the  refinc- 
njent  of  public  laste  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  but  within  the 
last  thirty  years  it  has  advanced  wiih  rapidity,  and  Cotton  is  no  longer  tolerated.  The 
Travestie,  indeed,  even  when  executed  with  a  more  chaste  humour  than  in  Cotton's 
Virgil,  or  Bridges'  Homer,  is  an  extravagance  pernicious  to  true  taste,  and  ought  never 
to  be  encouraged  unless  where  the  original  is  a  legitimate  object  of  ridicule. 

*  This  collection  was  made  in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  several  of  the  pieces  being  repeated  in  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  -volume.     C. 


